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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONOMANIAC. 


When men die of diseases, of which neither the 
causes nor the symptoms are recognized, the in- 
dustry of Science is at once exerted to discover the 
seat of the malady, and the nature of the agents 
which have wrought it into being. But when evil 
phenomena arise in the soul, they are not only suf- 
fered to grow into strength, but even to destroy its 
finest faculties, and that without restraint, whilst 
restraint might avail, and without investigation, or 
record, afterwards, when these might at least pos- 
sess the power to place instruction before the fu- 
ture. A fearful volume might have been, and yet 
may be, composed of such sad histories—startling 
revelations of human weakness, and consequent 
human wretchedness. Were the deep ocean dried, 
and all its secrets opened to our scrutiny, less va- 
ried, less monstrous would be its mighty discoveries, 
than those which we should receive from the un- 
veiling of one distempered spirit. ‘The distortion 
of mental vision, or of natural feeling, perhaps in 
early childhood—the bearing upon such a case of 
mingling circumstances, that mingling clash—the 
influences of hearts that should have been kindred 
upon that of this miserable wanderer from the bea- 
ten path—how small a portion would these—even 
these !—compose, of the dark and moving shadows 
that we call Life! Oh! Thou, who hast made our 
existence a marvel, and its accompaniments the 
parts of a bewildering labyrinth, amidst whose 
mysteries the soul wanders, erring and lost in con- 
jecture and perplexity, how shall we elucidate the 
thousand subjects of amazement which crowd and 
press upon our senses—and oh! far more difficult, 
how shall we extricate ourselves from the entangled 
and yet conflicting abstractions, into which our 
minds enter as they enter life, and which, thence- 
forth, hold them incapable alike of advance or re- 
treat? Not unto us—not unto us belongs the power 
to emerge into light! But Thine, as I have found, 
to lead us forth, and to provide for the unending Fu- 
ture, that knowledge to which the departing Pre- 
sent cannot attain—to make the unreal, which 
eludes our grasp, assume the form and substance of 
Reality, and to open Truth to the enlarged compre- 
hension of an immortal spirit ! 

I cast this Leaf, which contains the record of my 
consciousness, as well as of the events which have 
borne upon it, unto the great waters of the world. 
Perchance, after many days, one shall find it to 
whom it may seem the mirror of his own suffer- 
ings, or of his own emotions. I have been a Mo- 
nomaniac—and could the minds of other men be 
withdrawn from the illusions of sense, and the 
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contemplation of external objects, and their gaze 
fixed upon self, and the world within, all—all would 
start from that which this internal world reveals, 
and all, I solemnly believe, would share in this 
terrible species of insanity ! 

It matters nothing what I might have been! The 
events of my life have been few, but painful, and 
the cause of my misfortunes originated in myself, 
and might as well have belonged to the king upon his 
throne—to the lowliest peasant that tills the soil— 
to the child of the sun—or to the dweller amidst 
perpetual snows, as to me—the fated struggler 
with despair. As well also might it have come 
into being when the earth was young, and men were 
mighty, as now when the aged sphere turns to the 
all-piercing ‘“ Eye of Creation,” her myriads of 
evil and helpless habitants. 

I was the child of wealthy parents, but not their 
only child. They were occupied with the interests 
and pleasures of their station, fond of their off- 
spring, but too much occupied, or too careless, to 
attend to the forming of their character. My mo- 
ther laughed away existence—my father was di- 
vided between its business and enjoyments. The 
one ridiculed every body and every thing—even 
her children. The other lavished upon them every 
indulgence they could desire, and was then heartily 
glad to be rid of them for the time. By nature I 
myself was shy, sensitive, and retiring, yet full of 
warm impulse, and of obstinate affections—there- 
fore, whenever my mother ridiculed some simple ex- 
pression of feeling, or some sudden betrayal of 
sentiments which she could not comprehend, I 
shrank with dread from what appeared to me coarse- 
ness and cruelty, and could thenceforward rarely 
unfold myself in her presence. As I grew up, 
this shyness deepened into a cautious reserve, which 
kept me ata distance from the mother, who would 
not understand me, and from the father, who had 
never found time to win my confidence. I had two 
brothers, but both were older, and of hardier na- 
tures than myself, and both had habits of thought 
with which I possessed no power to sympathize. 
I think that my mind had grown too quickly ; cir- 
cumstances had developed some of my faculties too 
early; it was therefore never strong. A crea- 
ture of vehement passions, vivid imagination, and 
unexercised reason, can never be calm or wise 
enovgh for happiness. And such was I, at an early 
age; for no one had entered into my heart, or en- 
deavored to train my abilities to good. I was left 
to form my own character ; and without experience, 
and without fixed principles, what matter of sur- 
prise is it that the result should have been distor- 


tion? My family were any thing but what is 
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styled ‘“ religious’—they gave into few forms, | 
and submitted to nothing that could be felt as a 
restraint. Pleasure was the order of our house, | 
and-[ seemed to be its only serious and solitary 
inmate. 

I was not “ sufficient to myself’—so much I) 
discovered before I was ten years old—and beyond | 
myself [ had nothing, and worse than nothing—for | 
in those who should have been the objects of my 


childish devotedness, I possessed only sources of 
distrustful dread—and yet, in the main, we loved | 
each other. How could I be happy? My natural im- | 
pulses were all towards tenderness and confidence— 
they were returned into my own heart, misunder- 
stood and unvalued—and brought back with them 
present and future sorrow. I soon learned—Oh! | 
how early is that lesson acquired !—to conceal be- | 
neath an indifferent or a gay exterior, feelings the 


| 


of a Monomaniac. 
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in an atmosphere clear as crystal, became insuf- 
ferable. I had walked long, and was weary, and 
[ withdrew into the shade afforded by theskirt ofa 
deep forest. I lay down at the root of a broad vak, 
and lifted my eyes to the far blue arch that silent 
slept above me. As I looked upward through the 
strong boughs and shadowy leaves, and caught, 
now the gleam of a white cloud, shining as if the 
very gaze of heaven were upon it, and now the 
deep and almost melancholy calm of the dark and 
hollow skies, new and almost annihilating thoughts 
rushed in upon me. 

“ What am J?” I said to myself, and I shrunk 


from I know not what. I held up my hand. I! 


'gazed upon it, and wondered in the sense of ex- 


istence—and the sound of my own voice filled the 
measure of my marvelling, as I said aloud— 
“What am [? Oh! what am J? how is it that 





warmest or the most regretful. I ceased to seek 
enjoyment from the sympathy of others, and the 
consequence was inevitable. My faculties, com- 
pressed into a compass unnaturally narrow, were 


T am?” 


Even now, when I look back upon that moment, 
I cannot trace my own sensations. I know not their 
source. I had an instant before been looking up 
ready, whenever the restraint of present circum-! into the height of ether, and thought only of clouds 
stances should be weakened, to burst all bounds, | and beauty, and now I was trembling in a con- 
and bear down all before them. Meanwhile, how- sciousness of Myself, and my blood crept slowly, 
ever, I was but a lonely and gentle seeming boy, | and my hair rose upon my head. I had read the 
and in my father’s library, or in the grounds around | Bible, and its solution of the mysteries of creation 
his house, and the wild woods beyond them, 11 implicitly believed; but this did not diminish 
found resources which only books, or the great)/ my amazement at myself. 





| It was the first time 
chart of nature can afford. I used to spend in the | that I—my being—my nature, had been the sub- 


library, for weeks together, all the time allowed me | jects of my startled consciousness; and it came 
by an austere and exacting tutor, and grew deep! upon me now unaccountably. Yes, I had read the 
in romance, in travels, in all the literature which) Bible, but I had read it as a history—it had filled 
seizes upon young and ardent imagination. ‘Then,|my imagination, it had sometimes touched my feel- 
for days many and consecutive, my solitary hours | ings, as any other history might have touched them ; 
passed in the quiet but living woodlands, and | but it had brought nothing home to my senses. 
even now | know not how potent were the influ-| Now these senses were all alive—and their per- 
ences then and there drunk in. It was not the most| ceptions were met by my Own Being. That mo- 
fortunate part of my early education, that it was} ment was one in which all that I was seemed to 
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much confined to home scenes. I had no one with | 
whom to measure myself—no companions to teach | 
me experience—no struggle with that world which | 
can only prove to us its hard reality, in the actual | 
conflict from which I was held back. 

But a change came over my life! 

My tutor withdrew from our family. My eldest 
brother had before been sent to college, and an in- 
terval occurred, during which, restraint and instruc- 
tion ceased. My second brother, Alfred, was taken 
by my father upon a long excursion of pleasure, and | 
my mother filled her house with company during | 
the two summer months of their absence. Now 
then I was indeed alone, and unwatched, and my 
habits became more unfixed and indolent than ever. 
I was about twelve years old, but of a mind whose 
development, though partial, was far beyond my 
age. And now it was to receive an impression, 
which was to me the seal of destiny. 


One day I had wandered far from home. Noon 





was past, and the now slanting beams of the sun, 


be electrified! Never was life so keen, and yet all 
was tumult and confusion. I was almost sick with 
the overpowering force of my own sensations. I 
could not bear it. I rose—I ran homewards, still 
followed by an image which I could not master. 
For once I sought the crowd in my mother’s draw- 
ing-room, and in their midst lost the new and aw- 
ful impression. I remembered it with horror during 
the day, but could not recall its full vividness. 

At midnight, alone in my chamber, in darkness, 
in silence, without the presence of distracting ob- 


jects, I awoke, and in the same dread consciousness 


of an overpowering reality, which had come upon my 
mid-day life. Perhaps I might in sleep have renew- 
ed this mystery. I know not. But when I awoke, 
it was in this state, and I was awed into immobility. 
“Great heaven!” I said, “is it real—is it real? 
Am I? amJ inthe world? Am] a thing born to 
live, to die, to meet God—and then—!” The picture 
of Judgment to come arose to my sight, in all the 
terrors of certainty, and | prayed—I who had ne- 
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ver been taught to pray—as if with mortality I|even whilst I shivered with horror, but I spoke not, 
could cast off mortal fear, that I might die long|either in tenderness, or to console. I could not 
before that “ great and dreadful day of the Lord.” | have uttered a word, if the life then ebbing could 
And ever as the thought grew into prayer, it wa-| have been detained by the effort. I was paralyzed 
vered, and I said—“*What! is it then certain that | by the one pervading influence. I saw him—my 
I—J—J—must die? Must I die? Is this living, | father—quiver and agonize from human nature into 
warm, capable body to become stiff, cold, dead ‘— | dead clay, and then, agitated beyond all self-con- 
to return to corruption, and I be no more?” With | trol, I left the apartment. 
one hand I grasped the other. “It will moulderin| I had loved him—Heaven knows how I had 
the grave,” I said ; “ but I shall not feel it! I shall | loved him—incompetent as he had been to appre- 
be buried, and know, and think, and feel no more!” | ciate my affection. That made no difference. 
And then again came the thought of the After-| Now, however, he was dead, and could not be re- 
Judgment ; and I wrung my hands in agony, and | called by any anguish of mine. Yet agony did | en- 
hid my head beneath the pillow, as if to shut out| dure; and for weeks I roamed about like a maniac, 
thought. A cold dew overspread my limbs, and I | silent, but despairing. And yet I suffered more 
trembled. Soon, however, 1 became exhausted ; | for myself than for him, for what must happen, 
and at last sleep fell upon me suddenly, and unfelt,| rather than for what was past. He was dead— 
in its approach; and in heavy and dreamless slum-| whatever might be his fate, he had attained it. 
bers I remained until the day came to recall me to| The death-pang was over. If he were even anni- 
myself. Many, many times did these fits of con- | hilated, according to a creed which I regarded with 
sciousness recur. In the day, in the night, in the | detestation, all was now over—thought, pain, con- 
free scenes of nature—the quiet of the library—! sciousness! If in spirit he had survived the body’s 
the hush of my own chamber—the apartments | dissolution—and who could disbelieve it! his sen- 
where others pursued enjoyment! ‘The operations| tence was now known to him, was certain, was 
of my mind had now no guide. Left to the| irrevocable! I was yet to suffer all—to know all— 
direction of chance, my feelings became exagge-|to meet the Judge of all—elevated, as | imagined, 
rated, perhaps, but intense even to agony, and at | too, far above mortality, to be “touched with the 
length settled into a terror of death—of the pang| feeling of its infirmities.” Exaggerated passion 
that separates soul and body—of the unknown | of any kind is selfish. Mine was the slavish pas- 
Future, that lies beyond that separation—of my-!|sion Fear, and from the inconsistency of my sen- 
self—even of the very name of Death! If that|sations at this period, may be inferred its effect 
word were casually uttered in my presence, I;upon me. One moment I indulged in the most 
shuddered. If I saw any form of death, I turned | bitter lamentation for my father—the next in re- 
away trembling. I endeavored to suppress the | flections upon my own Future, which, casting aside 
idea entirely, and felt anguish which I cannot de-| this grief, were madness, but which I made no 
scribe when it was forced upon me. Yet I was no | effort to repress. Days passed, weeks, months—I 
coward, though I became morbidly humane—sla-| was wasting to death. Sorrow and uncontrolled 
vishly indulgent to my wretched fellow creatures|imaginings were dealing hardly with me. My 
as I grew older, because I remembered that they | eldest brother, Robert, who was now of an age to 
must suffer, and must die. But I was by nature} influence our family arrangements, observed the 
passionate; and when roused to fury, all conside-| change that had come over me, and spoke to my 
ration for others or for myself vanished; and I| mother. I chanced to hear the commencement of 
was rash as if death had never come upon the their conversation. 
earth to awe man into nothingness. I could deny} ‘Henry will die, mother, unless he recover his 
myself any thing—make any exertion to bene- | spirits. Something must be done. I had no idea 
fit another—but my native sensitiveness rendered | the boy possessed feelings so ungovernable. He 
my perception of injustice strong, and my appre- | always seemed quiet and reasonable enough till 
hension of an insult keen and quick, and when | now, But something we must do. Change of 
either received an appeal, my response was instant} place, suppose !” 
and daring. So wretchedly inconsistent is human| ‘ Your poor father, if he had lived, would have 
nature. sent him to college,” replied my mother. “He 
Allthis had one attendant good. Self-analysis|had better be sent to college. There he will be 
became habitual to me, and I Jearned to trace, and| forced to occupy himself with other things.” My 
finally to understand most of my own motives, and | mother sighed as she spoke. 
many of my own feelings. But upon the one sub-| “ Don’t sigh, mother,” said Robert, hastily; “ I 
ject I dared not trust myself to think. cannot bear to hear it! I will see about this for 
My father died. Terrible were my sensations | Henry immediately, and, meantime, we must aid 
when, at the age of seventeen, I stood beside my| each other to make the best of what cannot now 
father, and saw him die. I had no firmness. I be helped.” 
made no resistance to myself. I held his hand,’ 1 passed out of the room in which I had been 
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sitting, and heard no more of their conversation. | and I remembered that it has been observed, that 


But in a short time I was sent to college. There, 


thank Heaven! my frenzy—for it was now almost 


} . ‘ 
|““they who carry little out of their own country, 


|ean bring little back.” I had it in my memory 


frenzy—was placed in some measure under the | too that 


control of society. 
ment. 


I had some means of amuse- 
I felt the use of change. 
gained some interest in human occupations. I 
was well supplied with money, for my father had 
been rich, and he had but three sons, as I have 
said, and I, although the youngest, had been his 
favorite. A considerable property had been his 
bequest to me—sufficient to secure to me the in- 
dulgences of life, and Robert, who, in his way, 
loved me, and was grieved to see a premature sad- 


ness clouding prospects which he justly fancied | 


should, at my age, be “ beautiful exceedingly,” took 


care that my supplies should be liberal, and punc- | 


tually paid. 
rounded were of a character to appeal to my 
hitherto dormant tastes and feelings. I had many 
companions, perhaps no friends—for friendship is 
less attainable than is generally imagined, and, 
when attained, is sometimes a very inconsiderable 
benefit. But I was surrounded by young, and gay, 
and idle people, and 1 was only too happy to lose 
myself, as far as that might be, in their frivolous 
pursuits. Not that I relinquished study, for even 
shame would have saved me from utter abandon- 
ment to sports in which my own judgment found 
little to approve. Moreover, when I attempted to 
pursue them, so large a share of my early sensi- 
tiveness still, in spite of my efforts, hung about 
me, that | was generally regarded as a “ low spi- 
rited, inactive fellow, who would never be able to 


make anything of life,” and it was only by one or| 


two decisive responses in the way of checking im- 
pertinence with the strong hand, that I was able 
to maintain at college a reputation for manliness, 
which I could never have consented to relinquish. 

So, during the mornings, I devoted myself to 
books—my hours of leisure were no better em- 
ployed than in riding about the adjacent country 


with mad-cap students, pitching quoits, playing | 


different games of skill or chance, dressing, visit- 
ing, fooling, in all the ordinary modes of youth, 
except the worst—I made no attempt at “ manly 
drinking.” ‘That was a coarseness which had 
always shocked my early imbibed ideas of refine- 
ment, nor could | ever become accustomed to it. 
This confirmed the opinion of my imbecility, gene- 
ral among the fine fellows, who had come to 
to take degrees in science which remained sealed 
to them, and in vice and folly in which they grew 
expert without much difficulty. 

But the days of my college life departed, and I 
took my final leave of the seat of learning. I re- 
turned to my home, and the first use I made of my 
liberty was to make a tour of the United States; 
for, it was my design to extend my travels to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and perhaps the northern part of Africa; 





‘ . . | 
Thus the objects by which I was sur- 


‘‘ Home keeping youth have ever homely wit ;” 


Gradually | ‘and, with a want of agreement with himself, natu- 


j ral to man, even whilst [ was miserable, through 


|my continual reflections upon the briefness and the 
| vanity of life, and the speediness and certainty of 
‘death, I was yet, from some indefinite idea of ‘ fit- 
/ness,” eager to render myself a highly accom- 
| plished gentleman, and to acquire the polish which 
lis said to be attainable only through intercourse 
with the world. I was willing to labor for that 
which, in my heart, I pronounced to be destined 
‘to oblivion almost as soon as gained. Perhaps, 
however, I was the more incited to travel, by the 
hope that in its variety and novelty I might, at 
least for the time, cast away my accustomed self- 
torture. 

If not entirely successful in this my first essay 
upon the world’s highways, I found at least much 
to encourage me to future effort. My health grew 
firm, and with its improvement my frame became 
robust, my habits hardy, my spirits more even. 
A stronger tone of thought, a steadier power of 
endurance, a more manly face towards realities, 
were among the advantages which accrued to me 
from my two years’ study of my native land, and 
of the characteristics of my countrymen. Occa- 
sionally, nay frequently, I suffered moments, days, 
weeks, of the deepest gloom, but the intervals 
lof relief were longer—the periods of melancho- 
ily of less duration than heretofore. My bright- 
est enjoyments were still liable to their old inter- 
ruption, but I could now at least conceal what I 
could not entirely control, and my family hailed 
the change of feeling manifest in my manner and 
appearance with pleasure. They had, all the while, 
ascribed to causes which had really no existence, 
an evil which it was not in my nature to explain 
to them, and now they willingly laid upon my past 
ill-health the blame of the “ distemperature” of my 
mind. 





I was to sail for Europe in the Spring. It was 
now Autumn—one of the loveliest seasons, too, 
that ever blessed North-American scenery. I was 
now residing, for a time, in the home of my child- 
hood. My father, in dividing his fortune among 
his family, had bequeathed to my eldest brother 
his estate in the country. With him he had de- 
sired that my mother should reside, and he had 
secured to her, during her life, an ample income. 
To my second brother, and to me, he had also left 
liberal portions of his property, but these consisted 
of ready money, and of shares in stocks, then in 
high credit, and of course easily convertible into 
cash. Alfred, my second brother, whose mind 
was equally prudent and enterprising, immediately 
after attaining his twenty-first year, had thrown 
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his whole fortune into trade, and employed his 
ardent and active faculties in the acquisition of 
mercantile knowledge, and in the operations proper 
to his calling. The last two or three years had 
rendered him eminently successful, and he was 
looked upon as a man rapidly rising into wealth 
and notice. He was at this time absent from the 
house of my brother Robert, but the latter was 
now married, and his pretty bride seemed perfectly 
willing to second my mother’s wish to keep up the 
wonted style of easy hospitality, and gay enter- 
tainment of the old family place—by name “ The 
Willows.” Many were therefore the comers and 
goers during my stay there, and pleasant were the 
parties we formed in the course of that long-lin- 
gering and beautiful Autumn. He who has spetit 
this season in the Southern States, who has watch- 
ed the gradual settling down of its glory of colors 
upon the tall and stately forests—who has beheld 
its power to give beauty to Decay—who has wan- 
dered in the woods that vary every day in the gor- 
geous hues of their leafy canopy and carpet—who 
has breathed the soft air of the Indian Summer, 
and noted the all-softening influences of its red 
and mildly-beaming sunshine—who has gathered 
its last rich offerings of fruits and flowers, and 
gazed upon its skies, bluer and purer than Imagi- 
nation could have painted them,—at morning wear- 
ing upon their horizon a tint soft and purpling, and 
at evening gathering around the sunset dyes that 
glow and gleam in every variation of translucent 
beauty—he only can conceive the splendor of Sum- 
mer’s farewell to the South. I was naturally 
deeply imbued with the spirit of poetry, and I read 
the Book of the World with a heart that well-ap- 
preciated it. And now a spell began to gather 
round my soul, to soothe its disquietudes, to lull 
its faculties into a beautiful dream—for it was now 
that, on a visit to the wife of my brother, a lady 
brought with her the orphan relative of her hus- 
band, a distant relative, dependent upon their kind- 
ness, but yet the lovely, the beloved Lucy Pleydell! 

She was very young—she was not yet eighteen— 
yet had her short progress in the ways of life been 
marked by more misfortune, than usually spreads 
itself over a much longer track. Her father and 
mother had both died, about eighteen months be- 
fore, and the sad livery of grief still invested her 
slight but graceful form; and the more touching 
shadow of sorrow that had its source in stern re- 
ality, was still deep, though soft, upon her quiet 
manner, and upon the innocency of her beauty. 
I use a peculiar expression, “ the innocency of her 
beauty”—but the charm was itself peculiar. Never 
upon the clear brow and young lips of early child- 
hood, more dove-like sat the loveliness of unim- 
paired innocence, than upon those of Lucy Pley- 
dell—the purest, the kindliest of created beings! 
Even to look upon her was to love her. 
least, I found it. 


So, at 
In keeping with a character of 
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tender and religious gentleness, was her whole ap- 
pearance. Her figure was below the middle size, 
slender, and full of grace the most quiet, natural, 
and unconscious. Her dark and living tresses— 
that shone as other tresses never shone—parted 
smoothly over a forehead low and white, and then 
they fell in easy ringlets around a face, to me at 
least, exquisitely attractive. The dark but deli- 
cate outlines of her eyebrows, the purity of the 
lids below them, the shining length of their fine 
black lashes, were beautiful, but even less beauti- 
ful than the clear, and soft, and timid life that 
dwelt in her large and deep-hued hazel eyes. Her 
features, regular and feminine—her complexion, 
fair, and showing in its rapid changes of pure and 
brilliant color, every variation of her feelings—her 
lips, finely cut and brightly red, yet true in their 
expression to the mild, and now saddened temper 
of her spirit—AlIl these traits of delicate loveliness 
I had soul enough to appreciate. I had, too, the 
common fancy for those rare attributes, small and 
well shaped hands and feet, and white and sym- 
metrical arms, and these were charms that belong- 
ed to Lucy—as did, I verily believe, every other 
beauty either of heart or person. 

I knew enoughof her history to be deeply touch- 
ed with its desolation. Her father, after having 
possessed a large fortune, owing to some impru- 
dences, became entangled in pecuniary difficulties, 
and had died in poverty, at a time when Lucy was 
of an age to comprehend fully, not only the loss 
she had sustained, but also the bitterness ef depen- 
dence resulting from it. Her mother had in a few 
months sunk under the mingled griefs of her lot. 
Then Lucy had been received into the house of a 
kinsman whom, until these events had rendered his 
protection necessary, she had seldom seen. He had 
lived in a distant part of the country, and though, 
at one period, under great obligations to her father, 
he had rarely visited them. When however her 
father died, Mr. Pleydell had immediately taken 
her to his house, and commended her to the care 
of his wife, a person who perhaps meant kindly in 
the main, but who behaved in all the relations of 
life, with that want of refinement, and discrimina- 
tion, which as often springs from deficiency in 
sympathy with the feelings and wishes of others, 
as from the absence of a knowledge of the rules 
of good breeding. ‘This knowledge Mrs. Pleydell 
certainly possessed, though a natural obtuseness 
sometimes rendered her indifferent to its use. I 
had heard my sister-in-law allude to instances in 
which she had severely tried the heart of Lucy, 
and to the angelic temper with which she had borne 
much that was painful, and softened, even to her- 
self, much that was coarse, and apparently unkind. 
Mr. Pleydell, though at all times affectionate and 
polite to his protegée, was seldom at leisure to at- 
tend to his family. He was now wealthy, and im- 
mersed in the cares of riches, and he took it for 
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granted that all was right with Lucy. Mrs. Pley-|and, from its influence, she seemed intuitively to 
dell found her a convenient inmate, and imposed turn with disgust and horror from evil. Most 
upon her sense of obligation many a task which | generous, most benevolent herself, she would not 
might well have been spared her. |have passed harsh sentence on the acts or feelings 
Daily did I see her small white hands engaged | of others; but she loved so truly what was right, 
in some exacting labor, which was designed either | and so eagerly departed from even the neighbor- 
to satisfy Mrs. Pleydell, who was an amateur of|}hood of what was wrong, that I scarcely dared 
needle-work, or to benefit some other human crea- | hope, when I began to love her, that her heart 
ture—some service for those who protected her, | could ever be won by a being less holy than her- 
or for those who could never in any way repay her. |self. It was perhaps because she was of that 
This observation did the more afflict me, because, | spirit which “ hopeth all things,” that gradually, 
in the few hours snatched from steady but unosten- | very gradually, she learned to love me. She had 
tatious employment, I perceived how fine a taste | been, from the first, grateful for the attentions of a 
guided the readiest of pencils, or directed the sweet- | stranger, upon whom she had no particular claim— 
est of voices, or made choice of some volume | pleased, perhaps, too with the feeling which prompt- 
always true to beauty, and most frequently to piety. led the especial delicacy of my respect for her. She 
How could I feel all this, and fail to love her? If, | could not help liking one, who strove to match even 
with me, at the fall of evening, she wandered out into | her own gentleness in his tone and manner towards 
the country, now colored by the year’s most gorgeous | her. Perhaps she was touched by my involuntary 
painter, how surely was her perfect truth to Nature | care to avoid all painful subjects of remembrance. 
attracted by Nature’s most lovely combinations !— | Perhaps my appreciation of the perfect propriety 
how certainly did the holy habit of her thoughts,| of sentiment which she manifested in every situa- 
turn to the Creator of all things! How could I| tion in which I saw her placed—the perfect recti- 
perceive the goodness of Lucy Pleydell, and fail tude which marked her every word and thought— 
to love her? Even before I knew it, 1 loved her—| might have attracted her, by the faint conscious- 
and thenceforward I devoted myself to her alone. | ness of a mutual sympathy in good. I know not 
It might pass for politeness to the guest of my|how it was, but when, after a visit of three or 
brother, that 1 should sit for hours beside her,| four weeks at the Willows, Mrs. Pleydell “ took 
while she worked ; and amuse her, when she seem-| her departure,” the beautiful eyes of Lucy bright- 
ed to encourage the attempt, with conversation sug-| ened as I told her, that I had accepted her rela- 
gested by the circumstances of the moment; or |tion’s invitation to share the Christmas festivities 
with the books that I fancied she preferred—that| at Northland—the place of their residence. I 
I sought to make her the companion of my walks,/am sure, that her feelings were not then such as 
or rides, whenever she could be induced to share | belong exactly to “‘love ;” but it was enough that 
them—that [ listened with delight to the soft tones she seemed to take pleasure in my society. 
of her clear voice when she spoke, or its softer} Now a new turn was given to my musings. I 
music when she sang—that I silently offered her|no longer “lived in death.” A sweet face was 
every little service or attention which could mark | now ever before me—a sweet voice ever in my 
respect, or preference. But to whatever motive|ear. Roving through the woods we had traversed 
my conduct should be ascribed, I was indifferent. | together, her thoughts were ever my companions ; 
I cared but little for the language of my own ac-| her beauty was ever the inspiration of my dreams. 
tions, or for its interpretation by other people, for| Hope, half fear, was now busy in my heart. I 
I was now proceeding unconsciously along the} was now endowed with a new existence. I had 
sunniest path of life, and with Life’s loveliest | now before me a brighter object than had ever 
child; and I yielded without reflection to the blessed | before been vouchsafed to my aspirations. The 
influences of the time. |better parts of my character were now developed 
It may be imagined that a heart so gentle as that| by a powerful moral agent. Fervent, generous 
of Lucy Pleydell might be easily attached. I) devotion to another, and a strong sympathy with 
could not hope so; for I felt that, beneath her ex-| her pure and honorable qualities, were proofs that 
treme timidity, lay a deep mine of thought and|I was not myself utterly unworthy. “Such a 
observation. Yea, start not, reader—herein is no| creature,” said I, “would be the good angel of my 
inconsistency ; for though she had no standard of | life.” Such fancies as this are apt to “ haunt 
evil, whereby to compare evil things, she did pos- 
sess a high, and pure, and lofty standard of good,|mine. It was then the middle of November. 
by which she could judge of the elevation of every | How I got through the weeks that intervened be- 
right and noble quality. She had the Scriptures, | tween this period and Christmas, I will explain. 
the best test whereby earthly motives or actions} When I had remembered everything I had ever 
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young hearts,” and this one dwelt habitually in 





ean be tried. Upon this model her own character | heard Lucy utter, and had lingered long upon every 
had been formed. By this perfect standard she|event of our past intercourse, and read over and 
was enabled to discern excellence of all kinds, over every page upon which I had ever seen her 
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look, and oat throng every scene és h: ol en-|of a well arranged greenhouse, tables of new and 
dowed with the memory of her presence, J found | curious devices, covered with the shining array of 
that the time had arrived when the Pleydells were | toys and toy-volumes at that time in use for grown- 
to spend a week or two in 





, and discovered |up children, pictures of various merit, upon the 
that I also had important business there. I went! walls—these, and other such evidences of wealth 
thither, and, during their stay, was frequently bless- | and indulgence, filled the spacious and well-lighted 
ed with opportunities to collect from Lucy’s con- | apartment. Several ladies, old and young, some 
versation much food for thought in after absence. |of whom I had before known. and some of whom 
Christmas comes but once a year, | I had never before seen,—sundry gentlemen, of dif- 
And therefore let's be merry.” \ferent ages and pretensions, and Mrs. Pleydell, 
In accordance with the jovial precept of the | were in the room—but Lucy was not there. I 
song, the Pleydells had prepared to celebrate the | know not how I got through my various presen- 
season with right good will at Northland. That | | tations, how I made my bow to Mrs. Pleydell, 
winter the happy holiday time caine in, not crown- | ‘how I listened to her re sponse to the usual in- 
ed with roses as I have seen it approach, but clad | quiries concerning her own health, &e., for along 
in snows “ bearded with icicles”—attended by chill | with the first impression of disappointment, I felt 
winds, piercing of breath and tune, and making/an earnest inclination to ask for Miss Pleydell. 
boisterous mirth with a freezing world. How |The moment, when I might properly do this, came. 
merrily, nevertheless, did I drive my rapid sleigh | The reply was such as relieved my anxiety at once. 
along the whitened roads—almost for the first time |‘* Lucy would return in a moment—Mrs. Pleydell 
in my life too much absorbed in hopes that con- | had desired her to go into the library with Miss 
cerned another, to give place to such fears as| Fitz-John, to look for a book.” 1 understood fur- 
might affect my future. ‘The black veil seemed | ther, that I was to be “delighted with Miss Fitz- 
to have been torn from my destiny—at least, I no| John,” and that “she was an uncommonly clever 
longer beheld it; and it was with genuine and exu-| woman.” She had not arrived two hours, before 
berant and heartfelt hilarity that I sped along to- | she had asked to “ see the library.” 
wards the Pleydells’ home. Ah! Lucy, you were | “ Afterwards, when I saw this library, I found 
ever the source of happiness to me, and I was now | it rather better than the greater number of “ libra- 
so happy! Did the robin sit melancholy and cold | | | Ties’ >in my native State. That is, it was a rather 
upon the end of some blackened rail, protruded | ‘pretty little sitting-room, and contained, instead of 
through the snow? Poor fellow! all that I thought | the one ill furnished book case which usually ob- 
of, as I looked at him, was his happy whistle when | tains the name, two very tolerably provided ones, 
the Spring should come again. Did a half frozen | which, adding a couple of busts, one of Washing- 
hare limp feebly over the dazzling and slightly|ton, the other of Napoleon, and a phrenological 
crusted surface t In the life of my heart, I cracked | east in plaster, and a table covered with books, 
my whip at him, until the bells of my sle igh steeds | containing prints, maps, &c., made a vast preten- 
rang with the impulse of their accelerated speed. | sion to the style and title of 
I linger—it is on the happiest part of my existence. 
The shrill winds cried around me—the skies look- 
ed leaden above me, as if snow-laden; but joy—]| But now I did not even anticipate a sarcasm, 
joy lay before me, for I was soon to be with Lucy, | though this fashion of calling little things by great 
and little did I care for either the breath or the | names had sometimes before amused me. I listen- 
brow of Winter. ed for every step, in the hope it might be Lucy’s— 
I arrived. My hopes were not beyond the reali- | and when at last the door opened, and she entered, 
ties to which they had looked. All wa8 hospitality, | preceded by the little witch they called Miss Fitz- 
and welcome, and preparation for enjoyment. 1| John, I absolutely failed to notice the Jatter—failed 
threw down the reins—a servant was ready to|tohearmy own introduction to her—failed of course, 
lead away my smoking horses to the warm com-| to bow, until Lucy’s significant look called my at- 
fort of sheltering stalls, and liberal care. The/|tention to her,—turned pale, I do believe,—and 
master of the house received me upon the steps, | when, at last I took the hand of Miss Pleydell, it was 
with cordial greetings—and led me in. At the} with one so much unnerved, that it shook like an 
door I took leave of Winter. After disencum-|aspen. She looked surprised, but her quiet man- 
bering myself of my frozen wrappings, I was ush- | ner restored all. 
ered into the drawing-room—-a perfect contrast} ‘* Well—and what sort of person was Miss F'itz- 
with the world without. Rich hangings, thick | John?” 
and many-hued carpeting, a luxurious rug before Were this question to be asked, 1 could only 
the blazing fire, softly cushioned sofas, chairs of|answer that I can describe little beyond my first 
every possible shape and style to invite waking re-| impression, which was of a very little, very home- 
pose, musical instruments, white marble stands, ly. very active and very pert lady, of pale and 
crowned with vases of exotic flowers, the product | sallow complexion, staring light eyes, exacting 
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mein and tongue, and dictatorial and conceited de-| ripen at once, from being in the same house together 


meanor. She held in her hand the book which she | 
had been seeking—some work so far out of the | 
range of her probable reading, that the pretension | 
evinced in its public selection, rather repelled than | 
attracted me. I don’t know, that the mention made | 
of her by Mrs. Pleydell did not add to this aver- | 
sion. [have generally found “very clever women,” 
the least agreeable of the elements of society ; 
these ‘‘very clever” people being generally less 
sensible and well-informed, than those who set up 
no claim to public homage. Once during that 
evening, I gratified this lady by indulging her ob- 
vious wish to be brought forward. I asked her 
some question concerning her precious book. 

“She had not read it yet,” (so I had supposed) 
*‘ had long been filled with curiosity to see it—in 
despair, almost, at not being able to procure it— 
was enchanted to get hold of it now—indeed as 
soon as she had heard that Mr. Pleydell possessed 
it, she had hastened to sieze the prize, and lay it 
by.” She pointed to a table upon which she had 
placed it, conspicuous (from its plain binding) 
amidst piles of colored morocco and gilding. I 
know that during a fortnight, which both of us 
passed at Northland, Miss Fitz-John never once 
removed that book—having found some other temp- 
tation to display, which quite buried “the prize” 
in oblivion. Moreover, the book was not a rare 
one, as Miss Fitz;John, with a very small amount 
of real learning, must have known ; and she might 
have obtained it from any bookseller, though it 
had the luck to boast a learned name, and to be 
out of the line of ladies’ reading—in fact the two 
last circumstances constituted its whole claim to 
hernotice. That isall 1 know of Miss Fitz-John— 
all that any body need ever wish to know of her. 

But to return, as my heart ever did and does to 
Lucy! Before I had been a day in the house, I 
perceived that the fashionable crowd assembled | 
by the Pleydells, regarded her with very slight con- 
sideration. I was not surprised to find, that this 
false estimate was based upon the conduct of Mrs. 
Pleydell—but upon what was her’s based? Shock- 
ed, astonished, curious ; I reflected upon what 1 
saw, and examined jealously what [ heard. I was 
not long in eliciting the secret. 

“Not the party | had hoped to meet here, Mr. 
Worthingham,” said old Mrs. Bestman, shaking 
her head reprovingly. ‘* Not at all the party I had 
hoped to meet. My Charles there, is just from 
college, Mr. Worthingham; and I wished very 
much that he should meet with some of our belles 
here. Where indeed could I have hoped that he 
would see them, if not at Mr. Plevdell’s.” 

“Why, not in the Metropolis?” suggested I, 
smiling. 

“Oh! inthe Metropolis !—true, Mr. Worthing- 








for weeks. I hoped that Miss Liddel would have 
been here. I’ve heard she was a most amiable 
creature, and [ long to see my Charles’ future 
bride. Now who could say, as I thought when | 
came, if he and Miss Liddel—you comprehend ?” 

“ Perfectly, Ma’am! Miss Liddel !—very rich I 
believe she is?” 

“Oh, very, and such a sweet girl—not hand- 
some, but so amiable !” 

“But, Madam, there are several young ladies 
here,” said I, looking around, and suppressing a 
smile. ‘‘ Might none of these be worthy the at- 
tentions of Mr. Charles ?” 

“None here that I should ever have cared to 
introduce him to, Mr. Worthingham—none at all. 
There’s that poor little miserable wisdom yonder,” 
indicating Miss Fitz-John; “enough to put any 
body out with Wisdom forever and a day—just 
wise enough to make one quarrel with the text, 
‘Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.’ ” 

“Or not wise enough, Ma’am?” suggested I 
again. 

“Or not wise enough, Mr. Worthingham—true,” 
said the old lady, taking at oncg, and laughing 
heartily. ‘* Now, the only tolerably good looking 
girl here, is that poor Miss Pleydell,” she con- 
tinued, as soon as she regained her gravity, “ and 
she, of course, is out of the question. Nobody 
would think of her”’— 

“Why not, Madam?” said I, coloring up to the 
eyebrows. Mrs. Bestman’s eyes were fixed upon 
Miss Pleydell, and she did not observe my emotion. 

“Oh! she is only a poor dependent of the Pley- 
dells—she hasn’t a cent of her own in the world— 
just living here, as she can, with her cousin. You 
have no idea how much she owes to Mr. Pleydell. 
His wife was telling me, no longer ago than last 
night, a world of the man’s goodness to this poor 
girl, Why, she has been trying to obtain a go- 
verness’ place for a year past!—that’s not being 
a match for any gentleman.” 

“Not for any gentleman, I allow,” said 1], as 
steadily as I could; “ but for the first gentleman in 
the world, according to my views. I think she is 
worthy the highest admiration.” 

“Such a saint as she sets up to be,” cried the 
old lady angrily— 

“Such an angel, rather, as she certainly is, 
Madam,” I repled stoutly. “I do not know such 
another woman in the world.” 

“Oh! don’t yout Such a woman will never do 
for my Charles, depend upon it.” 

“T know—I see that, Madam,” said I, smiling 
in contempt. 

‘“‘T don’t like people that put themselves under 
obligations to other people, no nearer than third 





ham. But that’s not like meeting people in the 
country, where intimacies among young people 


cousins,” said my antagonist. 
“Tf Mrs. Pleydell has mentioned to you the ob- 
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ligations, Mrs. Bestman, I think they are can-|hers, and since their influence upon her character 
celled,” said I; “ Verily they have had their re-|so raised her above others. Moreover, I liked their 
ward.” | present effect—for, after the card-tables were made 

“And when she gets into another family as go-|up, we now usually sat together, almost as com- 
verness, which is little better than being a house- | pletely téte-a-téte, as if no one else had been in the 
keeper—she will see the difference,” said Mrs. | room. Seated at a distant table, with lights and 
Bestman triumphantly. books, we read or conversed together; and there 

“That remains to be seen,” said I, quietly; ““1|was nothing that I heard from Lucy, that did not 
have a great admiration—a particular respect for Yet I did not 
the young lady, myself, and dare say she has only moments, 
to appear in society, to make the same impression | 
upon every other gentleman.” As I spoke, I felt | 
the difficulty of restraining myself, and I rose and 
left the room. 


merease my attacliment to her. 
venture to fortunate as | 
wished—to express the feelings that governed me. 
I felt the necessity of giving to such a heart as 
Lucy’s, time to form the tie of affection—if indeed 
Afier a few minutes of reflection, | for me she could ever form it. 

however, I returned, and, doubtless to the disgust | Time glided away imperceptibly. I had made 
of Mrs. Bestman, took my seat beside Miss Pley- {an unreasonably long visit at Northland. During 
dell. With her, time passed delightfully. Whether | this time I had said much to Lucy of my habits of 
she talked, or sang, or smiled m silence, I thought | thinking—more than I had ever disclosed to any 
myself most charmingly entertained. 


use these 








Fortunately | other human creature—yet it is curious that upon 
for me, I had already so much the habit of devoting | the one subject of my early melancholy I was si- 
myself to her, that additional interest in her could |lent, even to her. A mysterious awe had ever 
hardly appear in my manner—otherwise, after Mrs. |enwrapped that terrible “ consciousness”—I can 
Bestman’s elucidation of matters concerning her, ] | give it no other name—and I shrunk from its reve- 
must have proceeded cautiously. I would not then ‘lation. At this time, however, I was able to drive 
have increased the measure of my attention to|/it from my life, and I therefore steadily kept my 
Lucy. ‘That would have been itself a failure in| mind averted from it. Confidence in each other's 
respect. It might have seemed to proceed from | sympathy had, however, arisen between Lucy and 
pity—a thought intolerable tome. As it was, ] was| myself; and I had not courage to Jeave Northland, 
proud to make visible to every one the full extent | without insinuating to her, just before my depar- 
of my esteem for her. ‘ Miss Pleydell first!’ was ture, and rather by manner than by words, enough 
the motto of my conduct, for the rest of my stay at|of my heart to rouse her to the examination of her 
Northland. And I set myself to take a signal re-|own. After the lapse of some weeks I returned, 
venge upon Mrs. Bestman, and took my measures|and, during this second visit, I offered her my 
so wisely, that Charlie Bestman, a silly youtti, but | hand. 
good-natured, adopted the fancy to admire me of 
all people, and to imitate every thing I did. A|was arranged that we should be married in the 
hint to the unwise is often as good as a word to| Spring, and, in the mean time, I busied myself in 
the wise ; and Charlie took one of mine, and fell in|securing a ple#sant house in — 
love with Miss Pleydell. I brought him to the 
point before Lucy could guess the staie of things; 








It was accepted. 
I pass over one or two succeeding visits. It 


, and in fur- 





nishing it as I fancied might best please the taste 
of Lucy. It was my delight and my pride to do 





and she had the trouble of discarding him, and J 
the pleasure of bewailing the circumstance to his 
mother, who was so much annoyed and provoked, 
that she immediately packed up, and tore away her 
darling from the scene of his disgrate, in one of 
the very coldest spells of weather I had ever seen. 
I bade her adieu with delight; amd as I handed her 
into her carriage, heartily entreated for her the at- 
tentions of Jack Frost. A week after the depar- 
ture of the Bestmans, the party grew more plea- 


all in my power to render her future life as happy 
as it could be made on earth. Spring came ; we 
were married, and soon after took possession of our 
dwelling. I purposed to purchase an estate in the 
country, and ultimately to adopt the pursuits of a 
farmer; but until I could discover some spot com- 
bining more advantages than probably could have 
been found together, | quietly settled myself in 
town. 


And now it might be imagined that I entered 








sant, for then Miss Fitz-John was summoned to| upon unisterrupted happiness, and that my history 
attend some ill relation, and the people who re- | might well end here. Alas! it is but beginning. 
mained, being less “ peculiar,” were considerably | The first year passed away most blissfully. About 
more agreeable. In the evenings they generally | the end of that time, an evening came when Lucy 
played cards. Lucy never played—nay more, was | sat beside me at the window, enjoying the breath 
never asked to play. I had been told by Mrs. | of Summer, and watching the clouds that shone in 
Bestman that she was such a saint that no one|the far-off realm of sunset. Our speech was of 
cared to ask her. But, though I did not compre-|love, and of our happiness; and Lucy’s heart, that 
hend much of the nature of her religious prinei- | ever found grateful reason to rise to the Giver of 
ples, I could not censure them, since they were Good, was uttering some tribute from its inmost 
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depth to the Bestower of her’s. It chanced that at|tention. My mind had never fastened upon these 
this moment my quick and loathing vision fastened | things. They therefore gave me no comfort. 

upon the slow progress of a funeral through the} I was moreover little accustomed to exertion of 
street. Instantly the chord of former associations | any sort. I had no motive to it. I was affluent ; 
was struck within me. I started and uttered some/and Jabor for labor’s sake, was not to be thought 


exclamation of horror. lof. But I now endeavored to amuse myself—lI 


Lucy’s beautiful eyes had followed mine. | turned to books. Yet books could afford me but a 


“Some poor human creature going to his last) partial relief, and indeed they often contained allu- 


home,” she said, pityingly—‘* Heaven grant that} sions which my distempered mind misapplied, and 
this may have been one of Heaven's own! If so, | from which it started back with sudden and uncon- 


What need 
have we to know well our own relation towards | 
our Maker, when to this close of all earthly joy or 
sorrow we must come at last !” 


how far above our ignorant regret! 


This was no new reflection. Others had made 
it in my hearing a hundred times before. I had} 
listened to it inattentively as it sounded from the | 
pulpit, or passed it over hastily in some religious | 
writer. But now it came from Lucy’s lips—lips| 
that never uttered any thing in vain for me—and | 
the éruth fell upon my heart with piercing anguish, | 
though the moral for the time was lost. I looked | 
in silence upon the speaker. Young—so young—| 
she scarcely was nineteen—beautiful beyond the| 
beauty of others—dearer to me than existence it- | 
self—and was it indeed possible that she too could | 
be brought to this close of earthly bliss—that she, | 
even she, must die? Was it within the changes of | 
‘Time, that she should be torn from me ?—that she | 
might ever lie before me cold, lifeless—clay \—a} 
human being no longer. I started up. 1 believe T| 
became excessively pale. I trembled. In short, I| 
knew not what I was about; but Lucy saw my | 
perturbation. and, though she did not comprehend | 
its cause, she tried to quiet it. She drew me from | 
the window, and brought me water. So: strong! 
was this horrible influence upon me, that I shud-| 
dered as her hand touched mine. | 

** Did you know the person?!” said Lucy, ti-| 
midly. | 

“‘ No—I know nothing!” I hastily dismissed the | 
subject, and talked, I knew not how, of something | 
else. 

The impression now made I never thencefor- 
ward could efface. Reason, and the artificial aid 


of society, I tried in vain. The misery ef my past 


days, with added anguish, had now repossessed my 
being. I have said that my family had never been | 
religious. ‘This is saying that I wandered in the 
labyrinth without the clue. None of the consola- 
tions to which Lucy looked could I appropriate to 
myself. I did not comprehend them. ‘True, in 
infinite gentleness, she had often endeavored to 
draw me to their contemplation. But though I 


had listened, whilst she read from the Sacred Vo- | 


lume, my ear had gathered scarcely more than the 


turn, had become the reader, I was more occupied 
with the pleasure of fulfilling her wishes, than with 
the subject to which she had desired to call my at- 


trollable anguish. Did the word “ Death” appear 
upon the page, | shut the book, with a shudder at 


the images it suggested, and opened it no more. 


| Several rather fertunate occurrences.—a visit 


from the Pleydelis, an exciting political contest, in 
which I foreed myself to take an interest, a visit 
to the Willows, &c., filled up with their mitigations 
a considerable time, and [ reached the close of 
another year. But my manner had now become 
so varying—at times so full of gloom and reserve— 
at others so forced to gaiety—that Lucy’s, which 
was now its faithful mirror, began to betray to me 
her observation of my distress, and her own con- 
sequent disquietudes. What could I do? Never 
did I feel the value of a friend so trae, that 1 was 
not visited by a pang at the idea of the desolation 
that her loss might leave me! Nor did I ever look 
upon the face of my beautiful little boy, without 
the dread of seeing it one day changed in death. 
My very love for both was thus converted into tor- 
ture. With every blessing of existence was this 
poison mingled, and I began to withdraw myself 
much from home, lest I should shadow the days of 
Lucy with the melancholy of mine. Alas! | knew 
not the strength of feeling that lay deep beneath 
her perfect gentleness. She saw that something 
was hanging over us. Once or twice she attempted 
to draw from me the painful truth, but I could not 
bear to confess it. Strange to say, I felt it to be 
weakness as well as wretchedness, and could not 
avow it. Had I opened my heart to Lucy, all had 
been well. That faithful counsellor would have 


taught me peace. But she was answered with re- 


serve. She was repelled by evasions; and pained 


/as she must have been by my unwillingness to con- 


fide in her, she now acted like herself. She seemed 
to forget that there was any thing concealed—she 
asked no more the question, “ Why we were un- 
happy?” She tried to occupy herself with her du- 


| ties, with her child, with any thing that might bring 


around me motives to exertion, or incitement to 
rational enjoyment—to make my home pleasant— 
to call Hope into action—but she alluded no more 
to her consciousness that something was still wrong. 
And I—fool that I was!—I saw and felt all this, 


‘and, with the imbecility of my nature, | could not 
tones of the voice I loved best; and when I, in| 


bear it! I kept away as much as, with proper re- 


spect for Lucy’s feelings, I could. And this too 


she understood, and J knew it. 
In a few months after things had fallen into this 


























state, my brother Alfred, who was excessively fond | 
of Lucy, and whose presence among us might, at 
this period, have been of use to both, was suddenly 
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| very ger of reckless, but not thoughtless gaiety. 
He talked well—if he did not act wisely—and he 
had many bachelor habits of off-hand enterprise in 


called abroad by mercantile difficulties, which his| the pursuit of pleasure, which at this time suited 


correspondents in Europe represented as demand- 
ing his personal attention. ‘Two-thirds, at least, 
of my property I had converted into money, and 
lent to my brother, in order to enable him to make 





my state of feeling. 
So, Worthingham, you are married!” cried Tom. 
I assented. 


“ Happy fellow of course !—and all that!” I am 


the speculations which seemed likely to end in | sure —_— failed, as he said this to look into my 


ruin now. It was no relief to my depression, to} 
find that I was at this time threatened with its | 
loss. Owing to the circumstances which had em- 
barrassed trade, stocks too had fallen, and the resi- 


due of my fortune was invested in them. The 


With this re- 
linquishment of many indulgences, Lucy com 
in a spirit the most cheerful and sustaining, fancy- 
ing that she had now learned the cause of my sad- 


retrenchment of my style of living. 


ness, and sincerely thankful that “ it should be no| 


worse.” Oh! Lucy, Lucy, where is the virtue, 


where the beauty of thoughtful disinterestedness, | 
of which you have not shown me in your life the |‘ 
excellence’ Would that I had been able to reward | 
your unfailing goodness! Would that the strength, | 


the generosity of my character, had equalled yours! 
Days and nights of agony had so been spared me! | 

It might have been hoped that, recalled to the | 
necessities of life, I should have forgotten, in the 





than mine. 


| face— ‘well, every man to his own fancy! Not 
too sober yet, 1 hope, for a merry evening with a 
| friend!” 

‘Not at all!—But won't you rather come home 


| with me ?” 
consequence to me, of course, was the immediate | 


‘No, not to-night. See, it’s late already,” 
showing his watch. “I’m just going in here at 


*s, into the gambling establishment, for half an 


|hour. Suppose you walk in, and see the fun. Af- 


terwards you will sup with me. Or no, we will 
sup first, and then descend into the lower regions.” 

‘“‘Are you in earnest ?” said I. 

“Are you so good as to scruple?” cried ‘Tom. 
‘Why now you always went, at college, for a wise 
fellow, and | for a rattle-brain ; but by Jove, I can’t 
see that your philosophy has been more practical 
My notion is that Life’s a brief busi- 
iness, and ought to be well done. I want, for my 
|part, to pack into this short time all the pleasure | 

} 


possibly can; for this reason—when the time is 


exertions they demanded, the vain repinings and | past, I can no longer seize the pleasure.” 


forebodings to which my imbecile mind was now | “Very true,’ 
But no! I had become helplessly and | 


abandoned. 
hopelessly indolent. I made no exertion of any 
sort, except that which positive Honesty com- 


said I, sadly; and this view of the 
case seemed to my harassed mind scarcely irra- 


tional. 


“ Why, what cloud is that drifting over your 


manded—indeed I felt that “this was all it was|brow, Worthingham, my boy?” cried Shipton, sud- 


worth while to do, in a life so brief, and miserably 
uncertain.” 
bat this idea, and besought me, 
sake,” to direct my energies to some suitable em- 


Joyment. But I had no energies to engage ; and 
o = oa é 


) |. 
my consciousness that [I was incurring her just con- | in style at 
tempt, only the more withdrew me from her so- | 


ciety. [ wronged her! Sorrow of heart, but not 
contempt, was the prevailing feeling with whic h | 
she regarded me. 
higher powers, and hoped that they would some- 
time be revived. 

It was now that I approached that turning point | 
of life, at which a man either greets or takes leave 
of good fortune. One evening, full of sad thoughts, 
I was passing through one of the streets, without 
any definite purpose, except the disposing of time, 
when I heard my own name uttered by a familiar 
An old col- 


voice, gaily and aloud. [ looked up. 


e - | 
lege companion; one of the cleverest but wildest | 


fellows I had known among my former acquain- 
tances in 
tome. We shook hands, and, through the influ- 





—, was crossing the way to speak 


ence of old associations, I was able to disguise my 


habitual gloom. Tom Shipton was himself the 





. i 
‘even for her} 


She remembered past traits of 
| house, and knew nothing of its ways. 


denly perceiving something wrong. ‘“ Pooh! give 
Lucy had gently endeavored to com- |it to the winds—and to-night at least hang sorrow! 


[ only got to town yesterday, and lo! half a dozen 


'college-boys and old friends have found me out al- 
| oa > » . 
iready. We mean to have a night of it—first sup 





’s here, and afterwards go on a 


voyage to the realms of chance, where [ mean to 


break the faro-bank as sure as—I’m able!” 


I yielded to the idea of an evening of novelty at 
least. I had never before gone into a gaming- 
I therefore 


| antic ipated some respite from the gnawing of my 


own thoughts. 1 followed Tom into the tavern, 


‘and addressed a note to Lucy, telling her that | 


had fallen in with an old friend, and had consented 


‘to sup with him—that I feared [ should be late, 


and begged her not to sit up forme. ‘This done, 
1 abandoned myself to the amusements of the 
evening. 

Several persons soon came in whom I had known 
at college, and two or three others whom | had 
never before seen dropped in afterwards. I ob- 
served a change in the appearances of the old com- 
panions who now greeted me. ‘There was some- 
‘thing gaudy and marked in their dress, something 
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honed the sober taste to which my fancy had! | him with ‘Clarke, whe very | jeipoeneaie intrednned 
been accustomed, something too of slang—and an | him to me, and invited him here. I would break 
affectation of dashing carelessness—a pretension | Clarke’s head for it, but that the fellow has been 
to largeness of ideas, if I may so express it, w hich | kind to me sometimes, in his stupid way. This 
at once struck me as a departure from the ways of| is one of a sort of cattle I should never take for 
gentlemen. Among the new men, of whom I had | companions, though I sometimes meet them on 


previously known nothing, I noted an exaggera-| their own ground—'tis Captain D 


tion of all these peculiarities; and in their conver-| rious gambler ; 





, the noto- 
and a greater villain, | dare say, 
sation, a tone of boasting and adventure, and an in-| you do not know. The fellow is discreet, though. 
dulgence in profanity, which I had certainly never| He has supped with me to-night, and entertained 
found in good society. They seemed to pique | you with his conversation, and, likely enough, he 
themselves upon underyaluing much that I con- |may bet with both presently ; and to-morrow, if he 
sidered to be simply honest principle, and yet they | meet you in the street, he will look at you as if he 
professed, occasionally, what they meant for high, | had never before beheld you. 


That Clarke is the 
and generous, and honorable feeling. A continual re-| strangest—silliest dog !” 


| I followed this company into the gaming-house 
ly reminded me of my neighborhood to pana belonging to the tavern—I, who had been habitu- 
folks who lived by their wits—a miserably uncer-| ated to the society of Lucy—who had not the 
tain profession! Among them, however, was one | smallest taste for gambling—who had good dispo- 


man who dressed and spoke with good sense and | sitions, fastidious ideas of refinement, and, in the 


propriety—whose tone of voice was always mode- | main, high moral principles! And I weakly made 


yate—whose manner was quiet-—whose face was ge-| to my conscience the apology, that I was only try- 
. 1 | . . ine: " 

nerally too calm to warrant interest. I was a good| ing to escape from thoughts that, unchecked, must 

deal impressed with his countenance, nevertheless; | 





lead to insanity!—only going to turn over a page 
for its traits were strong, and seemed to promise | of life hitherto unperused! But I felt degraded as 
any thing but the repose which it had acquired ;| T entered. How could I penetrate into the circle 
but which once or twice during the evening his) of corruption, and escape its deep contamination ? 
eyes lit up to contradict. 





I shall not enter into a description of the scene 
Supper was served—profuse and various—and| in which I now found myself. Unfortunately, too 
the guests satdown. Different wines were brought | many are familiar with the details of arrangement 
to enliven the meal. Soon more than half the|in such places, to render it necessary. Besides, 
company grew gay and talkative. Shipton, the| my narrative is of myself—of my own life and its 
calm man, and I, were the only persons present} eyents ;—and I forbear to repeat what a hundred 
who did not appear to yield to the genial influence ;| other histories have told—what most probably 
but a drunken frolic did not enter into ‘T’om’s idea) many of my readers know from unhappy opportu- 
of pleasure, and I have said that such things were| nities of observation. 
my aversion. ‘The quiet man drank a great deal,; During the evening I played, and towards its 
but if it affected him at all, it was with added cau-| close very high, for I began to feel the delirium 
tion. He looked sometimes with a half smile of} of the gamester. Never once did my peculiar 


contempt at the revellers, who in their merriment| wretchedness recur to my mind. I went on, some- 


were telling sundry things, which they would, in a| times a winner, sometimes a loser. It was late 
sober mood, have kept concealed. ‘They talked) before I had made my first venture, and I had then 
loudly, and little to the purpose sometimes, having|thought merely of making an essay of the plea- 
taken several steps towards that happy state in| sures of play; and resolved, that done, to return at 
which the wits’ take leave of their owner. He,|once to my home. But after a few minutes Lucy 
happening to sit next me, made it his business to| was forgotten, and I was withdrawn from the fas- 
be agreeable, and that in a proper and dignified; cination of faro, only by Shipton’s expostulation. 
way. He entered upon a narration of some recent} ‘‘ Come, Worthingham, it’s late—we must go!” 
occurrences in the South, of which he had been an| I found myself to a very small amount a winner 
eye-witness, and I began to wonder who this intel-| this night. I did not, however, care for this result. 
ligent stranger might be. At last supper was} It was the excitement—the exhilaration—the vigi- 
over—every body ceased to eat or drink—and| lance of risk! It was much that J could be roused‘ 
seemed to be tired of each other—and then some|It was indeed much to have found a spell with 
of the least elevated youths proposed to Shipton to| which to lull the vulture, which forever preyed 
go to faro. As the company rose to follow this} upon me! So I said to myself; and regarding the 
fancy, I asked Tom concerning my pleasant neigh-|eyil into which I was now plunged, as a refuge 
bor at the table. from a greater evil, I felt as if I were justified by 
“Do you know him well? What is his name ?” | the circumstances in which I stood. ‘“ Whom the 
“Oh, no! heaven be praised! I don’t know him | Gods wish tb destroy they first make mad.” 
at all, and never saw him till to-day, when I found Tom Shipton left town in two or three days, and 
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soon, no doubt, forgot my initiation into the myste-|and I felt, 1 know not what of self-reproach, and 
ries of gaming. It is thus that men sow the seeds | indefinite apprehension. 


of ill, and remember no more, acts, whose conse- | “What is the matter, Lucy?” said I, at length— 
quences reach into eternity! He departed, but I | “why do you weep?” 
continued to frequent the faro-table, and soon be-| For a few moments she was unable to reply; 


came so infatuated with its allurements, that I|but as soon as she could conquer her emotion suf- 
spent much of my nights, and often portions of my | ficiently, she said— 

days, before it. I frequently lost, and lost largely,| “I have been for several days endeavoring to 
but sometimes I won, and this was encouragement | nerve myself to what seems to me a sacred duty, 
enough to bear me on. If my circumstances had | and yet—I am filled with apprehension lest I should 
been straitened before I resigned myself to this | not fulfil it—as—as I ought, and lest you should be 
ungovernable passion, it may be supposed that they | offended—even while I mean only to be faithful to 
now became embarrassed, and harassing beyond | your interests ?” 

belief. I was obliged to reduce still further my| I assured her gently that she need not dread my 
style of living. I was compelled to deny to Lucy | displeasure, and apologised for some recent instan- 
and my child many of their accustomed indulgen- |ces of impatience on my part, which I excused by 
ces; and for what? Let it not be fora moment | referring to the altered state of my fortunes—to 
disguised, to gratify my own selfishness. my consequent unhappiness. 

After a time, I found hard wrung relief in the| ‘If that were all!” said Lucy involuntarily, and 
sale of some articles of luxury, with which I had| with a sigh. Then after a short pause of hesita- 
once believed I could not dispense. And yet 1 |tion, she added— 
played on. Desperate—more desperate, asIfound| ‘Indeed you must excuse me, if 1 speak to you 
my means vanishing, I continued to stake sums,| with frankness. A gentleman in my hearing the 
raised with difficulty and distress, and withdrawn |other day, mentioned your—your love of high 
from the wants of my family—for the vain hope, | play! Is it—can it be possible t” 
and the hopeless chance, that a moment of good | I was silent, but my face grew crimson. 
fortune might yet retrieve all. Meanwhile,my| “It is true, then,” said Lucy, her melancholy 
health began to suffer. I grew pale and thin.|eyes resting upon me for one instant, and then 
Anxieties new, but almost as intense as those they | withdrawing their gaze. There was silence. 
had partially supplanted, preyed upon me. For| “It has not rendered you happy,” she said at 
months, Lucy had, in silent patience, borne the va- ‘last, in a quiet but kind tone. ‘“ You have of late 
riations of my temper—the difficulties of our situa- | been wretchedly depressed—you are wasting away. 
tion. She had referred the latter to causes be-|Confide in me for once—I ask it as a favor. You 
yond my influence, and pitied the former as the | will never hear reproach from me ; but, if you will 
consequences of real trouble of heart. But the | speak to me freely, it may lessen your disquietude. 
time now came when Conscience bade her speak ;|I may be so fortunate as to suggest some means 
for some talkative male acquaintance had, almost | of present relief for gaming, to which I am sure 
without design, revealed to her something of my | you never really could abandon such a mind and 
daily habits of play. Her disquietudes began to| heart as yours—” 
injure her own health. I had sometimes, of late,| 1 absolutely groaned. 
with uneasiness which I would not suffer myself} “You will, for your own sake—for mine—give up 
to acknowledge, noticed that in the evening she | this fatal passion! Is there not some other pursuit 
was often feverish, and that she was much annoyed | in life capable of engaging equally your thoughts, 
by acough. I had begged her to consult a phy-| and which may lead to results less disastrous ?” 
sician; but her own apprehensions were not awa-| I was silent, for I felt that I could not give it up. 
kened, and she had eluded my entreaties. ‘“‘ But this is scarcely a matter of choice,” con- 

“Are you going out?” said she, one evening,|tinued Lucy. ‘“ Your principles condemn this 
when, as usual, I had taken my hat to go to my | practice—how then can you pursue it? Your un- 
accustomed haunt—the faro-table! “If you have | derstanding condemns it ; for—forgive me, Henry— 
no positive engagement, I wish you would for once | you cannot but perceive that the sums you risk at 








| 
| 


gill 
remain with me. I am very unwell to-night—and,| play, are withdrawn from the honest claims of 


to say truth, I wish to speak to you.” |those who furnish to us the means of living. J 

I looked at her with some anxiety. She wasjfeel that here I touch upon a delicate subject. I 
thin, but her color was brilliant, and her eyes shone, | have not forgotten that, at a time when your gene- 
even whilst I perceived that they were full of | rous attachment overlooked the difference between 
tears. I could not fancy her very ill, but some-| your affluence and my poverty, 1 was familiar with 
thing of my old forebodings rushed upon my heart, | self-denial—and for my own advantage never would 
as she spoke. I sat down beside her, and spoke |I allude to this unfortunate affair. Indeed it is 
to her kindly and tenderly. The tears which had | this consideration that has kept me silent. But for 


before been gathering in her eyes now fell fast—' your sake I must speak—for the sake of the cha- 
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racter, the peace of mind, the quiet of conscience, | perish. Why pause in the path of ruin? It led 
even the favor of Heaven, which make a part of|not to death more surely than every other path 
your stakes at the gaming-table !” 


that mortals tread!” I wrung my hands—I wept— 
“ This from you, Lucy !” 


I writhed in agony, as if my step had been, even 
then, upon the brink of the abyss that yawns for all! 

Worn out at length by the violence of my emo- 
much sweetness, “J fear that I shall not make you | tions, I sat down at the foot of a tree, and leaned 
comprehend the motive of deep affection which against its trunk. Autumn had again set in, but it 
has led me to this communication—I assure you it} was early autumn. 


I uttered with emotion. 
“Pardon me, if I have pained you. That I 
never designed. I fear, indeed,” added Lucy, with 


The sky still bore upon its 
has been an effort which nothing but the conside-| horizon the flash of Summer—there trembled the 
ration of your peace, in life and in death, has ena- | early and dewy stars, and the serene influences of 
bled me to make.” Nature were here—even upon the outskirts of a 
In death! How my blood curdled. city. 
“Never speak to me again of this, Lucy,” I| vain? 





To whom has her utterance ever been in 
By what heart has her soothing ever been 
cried, “Any thing—any thing else ;” and as I | found powerless? Who is there, that, even amidst 
said this, | caught up my hat, and hastily left the | death and grief, has not felt the all-quieting “‘ dew 
room and the house: not for the faro-table. No! | of her blessing ?” 
upon this night, | roamed into the green fields to| tortured heart. Some soft association with the 
which my feet had of late been strangers! I com- | autumn when I had first beheld Lucy, stole into 
muned once more with my own heart; I deplored! my musings, and calm came with it. I recurred to 
its weakness ; I recalled, with bitter penitence, the | those days of hope, and to all their gifts of enjoy- 
events of the last few months; I wept; I tore my ‘ment. I thought of the woods and romantic paths 
hair! In the ignorance and anguish of my heart, 1} around the willows, in which we then had wan- 
asked why I had been created ’—why I had been) dered together, full of soft and winning thoughts, 
predestined to misery ‘—what evil had I done, that | that made life beautiful—even for me. A heavy 
I should be elected to suffer more than other men?) sigh marked my sense of the present contrast, but 
‘They too were creatures of the dust, beings fated I still dwelt upon the past. I thought of Lucy’s 
to death, but they lived in illusion which ] could | patient well-doing then—of my pity for her—of my 
never know !—they smiled, and hoped, and labored | resolution to take her from the Pleydells, into a 
for the objects of hope, in the midst of that decay,| home where she should never know sorrow. How 
in which they must at last be involved! But to me|had I fulfilled these disinterested resolves! She 
was this dread consciousness reserved !—to me it) was now unhappy, feeble in health, and in want— 
was decreed that my life should rest upon the con- | and I! oh! had I done aught to sustain her in 
fines of death!—to me it was given to wander| these circumstances ? 


It fell upon even my worn and 


I remembered all her love, 
through the paths of existence, and to find, whith- | and gentleness, and goodness; and then it was, that 
ersoever I might turn, that Peace and Rest forever! some better angel seemed to inspire me—then it 
fled my approach! In such ravings I exhausted | was that my wavering purposes became fixed, and 
myself. As I grew more calm, I turned to my|}I yowed that whatever might be our allotment 
present situation. I knew that I had risked and! from the hand of Heaven, no act of mine should 


] 
} 


lost sums which were necessary to the preserva-|ever again distress her. 
tion of my credit, nay almost of my character. I 
was thoroughly aroused. 


ties before me. 


TI would shut my eyes 
against misfortune, and acting out the duties of 


2  - 
I saw the hideous reali- | 


my station with manly constancy, at least guard 


I had almost beggared my wife 
I had plunged into a madness which 
was likely to become my ruin. 


and child. 
I had done worse, | 
1 had erieved the kind heart which loved me best 
on earth, and reduced the comforts of my impover- 
ished home, and of the two beings to whom my 
love and protection should have been forever con- 
secrated. And 
my child! Unless I could put off this miserable 
weakness, unless | could manfully exert my facul- 
ties to some profitable and honorable purpose, he 


All this stared me in the face. 


must grow into manhood without the education 
which alone could secure to him the respect of his 
equals. Hours passed in wretched fluctuations of 
thought, yet I resolved on nothing: for to what-! 
ever pursuit I turned, my agitated mind recalled at | 


once its black and sole event. ‘“ Death must! 


come, and my exertions and their fruits must again at the faro-bank? Yet it was so. 


some 


myself against the future gnawings of bitter self- 
‘reproach. 


Quieted by this determination, I arose, 


and returned home. I went at once to Lucy, and 


| filled her soft heart with gratitude to me and to 


Heaven, by repeating to her my resolution. I ex- 


plained to her fully the state of my affairs, and it 


‘was decided that I should seek employment in 


Alfred’s leiters 
seemed to threaten, our whole property should be 


mercantile house, if, as 


ultimately lost: and that, in the meantime, by a 


further effort at self-denial at home, we should at 


| least endeavor to maintain our honor and indepen- 


dence, however we might, to promote that object, 
relinquish comfort. And now | thought of the sums 
I had lost at faro ; and foresaw in the future priva- 
tions of Lucy, additional motives to regret the past. 

Will it be believed that within one week I was 


It is per- 
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haps impossible that a weak mind, passing over 
the intermediate steps by which it has descended 
into vice, should at once spring back to the point 
whence it set out—to its original earnestness of 
purpose, and steadiness of virtue. No trial, no 
punishment, no reflections, can give sudden firm- | 
ness to an unstable character. Repentance itself | 
can only point the slow and painful ascent, upon 
which Weakness is continually sliding back. This 
at least is the sum of my experience. No one} 
had ever impressed upon my mind the immutable 
nature of Right. What marvel, therefore, if} 
{ easily and unresistingly took up the yoke of| 
Wrong? 

Employment might perhaps have done much to| 
save me. but | had nothing to do. In the com-| 
mencement of my career, I had carved out for my- 
self no settled occupation. I had limited my pur- 
poses of industry to study, and the refinements of | 
life. My brother, it is true, was at the head of a 
large commercial house, but I had never taken 
part in his business. I had lent him my money— 
that was all. This house was now, in the absence 
of Alfred, under the control of a partner, who 
knew enough of my habits to determine him against 
trusting me. He discouraged my application for 
a share in the labors of the concern, merely reply- 
ing, that they were “ already within the power of 
the assistants at present with him ;—they had less 
to do than they ought to have, and if they were 
helped, they would absolutely play. When Mr. 
Alfred Worthingham should return, something could 
be settled. He really could not see what could 
be done.” Now, then, I was thrown back upon 
myself; and having nothing to do but to torment 
myself, | was once more abandoned to the power 
of an imagination, unregulated by holy teachings. 
For two or three days I staid much at home, tried 
to occupy myself with books, and in whatever 
amusements I could devise. Lucy’s spirits seemed 
to revive; but now that I spent the mornings 
within-doors, I perceived that she was greatly en- 
feebled, and that, during the greater part of the 
day, her strength was unequal to her self-imposed 
duties. In the evening, fever flushed her check, 
and supplied to her frame a transient and unnatural 
vigor. Alarmed at these symptoms, I called in a 
physician. He asked a few questions, and heard 
the responses of Lucy with the unmoved counte- 
nance of one accustomed to illness and death. He 
ordered exercise and some slight remedies, and I 
imagined that he thought but lightly of her indis- 
position ; | could not ask his opinion of her case. 
If there were danger, I could not bear to know it. 

But as he had prescribed exercise, I insisted 
upon taking Lucy to walk the very next day. 
Her fatigue and exhaustion deterred me from a 
repetition of the experiment. I was shocked to 
find her so feeble, and resolved immediately, how- 














ever limited my means, to procure for her the oc- 





casional use of an open carriage. ‘That evening a 
bill was presented me by an urgent creditor. I 
took out my purse. Its scanty contents were in- 
sufficient to satisfy the demand, and, as I held 
them in my hand, I stood considering the ways 
and means. A chance which had before some- 
times aided me, flashed upon my memory. 

“One lucky hit at faro,” whispered my evil ge- 
nius, “and I might pay this debt, and have some- 
thing left.” 

The thought haunted me all day. Next morning 
the bill must, if possible, be paid. ‘That evening I 
resolved to make a last attempt—if it were suc- 
cessful, it should be indeed my last attempt—to 
repair my former losses, and to supply, by gaming, 
my present necessity. 

I hurried to the scene of former weakness. I 
risked one-half of the money that remained to me— 
I won—I staked my winnings. Again, again, 
again I won, and when at last I quitted the table, 
it was with a well-filled pocket-book. Elated by 
success, | met and paid my creditor, and it was not 
the least massive link in the chain which now again 
enthralled me, that my winnings for some time suf- 
ficed to increase the comfort of poor Lucy. I now 
endeavored to keep her in ignorance of my relapse 
into this apparently incurable habit. Yet I suffer- 
ed cruelly, for I felt that [ was unworthily practis- 
ing upon Lucy’s easy faith. “ But then her health; 
she was now so weak—I dared not agitate her 
needlessly.” As for abstaining from play, I had 
not fortitude. 

I gamed on, and again I lost, and lost, and again 
I stood upon the verge of ruin. I knew not when 
my house and its contents might be sold, for they 
were in the power of persons who had advanced 
me sums upon them. ‘The truth is, that these per- 
sons were genilemen, who shared the general res- 
pect and sympathy for Lucy, and this fact alone 


prevented the misfortune. And now the weight of 


my folly began to bear heavily upon her fate. 
Every day she underwent privations unfit for one 
whose health was failing. Every day she made 
exertions beyond her strength, to supply our fast- 
increasing wants. And my little boy—even he 
wore a saddened aspect, upon which [ could not 
bear to look. He was now more than two years 
old. and of course of an age to feel the influences 
of kindred faces. Unfortunate child! no face 
smiled upon him now, except that of his tender and 
patient mother, and her smile was more melancholy 
than tears had seemed. It told of resignation, not 
of joy, and was too faint to cherish infant mirth. 
The child looked listless and dispirited. No one 
had time to share his sports—no one, in our impoy- 
erished household, had time to make him happy in 
any of those simple methods, through which hap- 
piness at his age is so easily communicable. He 
was a beautiful little creature, and now even his 
beauty seemed to heighten the forlornness of his 
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air, as 1 ofen saw bins sitting ons upon the ben 
step, in some old faded garment—the relic of a bet- 
and drawn perhaps from Lucy’s own 
wardrobe, and by her hands adapted to his finely 


ter time, 


moulded form. 


Things seemed now to be drawing to a conclu- 
sion. At least I knew not how to avoid the con- | 
summation of seeing my helpless family turned out 
of our present dwelling, without the means of se- 


curing shelter from the approaching winter. 1 


wondered at the forbearance of my creditors, as 
day after day elapsed, and no step was taken that 
I now remained with Lucy 
nearly all day, endeavoring to assist her in bearing | 


could affect our quiet. 


the burden of poverty as best I might. I nursed | 


[ OctoseER, 





treasure of want? How could it at once take in 
the idea of your death—of our separation—and of 
bliss beyond it ?” 

Something like this I said, and then I burst into 
a passion of grief, and declared that “I could not 
| give her up—that I would hear of nothing but her 
recovery—that sad as had been my fate—even 
with her—I could not believe that Heaven would 
‘heap upon it the added desolation of life without 
| her.” 

‘* No! but the blessing of everlasting life to- 
gether !” 

I wrung my hands. 

** Lucy,” I cried, “it is useless—it is cruel to 
speak to me of these things now. 





If you are in 


her with the poor skill that affection only could| danger, 1 have no thought for any thing else. But 


impart tome. My visits to the gaming-table were 
now confined to the hours of the evening, when 


Lucy, exhausted by the day’s fatigues, usually 


slept, and when I could leave her in the care of 
our only servant—a young girl, upon whose attach- 


ment to her I could entirely rely. 

One evening the poor invalid had seemed un- 
commonly feverish and restless. She was lying 
upon alow couch, and beside her, upon the floor, 


sat the child, listlessly turning over the pages of a ‘leave you will be my last pang. 


book of gaudy prints, which somebody had given 
him. A long silence, during which I had vainly 
hoped that Lucy would sleep, was at last broken 
by her saying— 

“IT think painfully of you now, Henry—of you 
and of my child.” 

“ And why?” said I, starting with mingled sur- 
prise and alarm. 

“ Because the day is near when I must leave 
you both !” 

Something like a cry escaped my lips, and I 
held up my hands to besecch her forbearance. 

“The time for delusion is past,” said Lucy, qui- 
etly. “My health is utterly gone. I am slowly 
dying even now; and it is the worst pang I shall 
know in the last hour of human agony, that I must 
leave you sae, and this poor little child | 
without my care.” As she spoke, she laid her 
small hand, now wasted and feeble, upon the soft 
curls of her darling’s head, and unconscious of the 
melancholy meaning of that caress, he looked up to 
her face and smiled. 

1 know not in what wild language I implored 
that Lucy would spare me—that she would not 
drive me to distraction. 

“The evil we must meet—if indeed it be an 
evil—Henry. It rests with ourselves to turn it 
into good. Do not give way to that terrible sor- 


row. Ican better bear any thing else. Give me 


your hand, Henry—we have loved each other truly 
in this world. Why should not this steadfast affec- 
tion continue above—‘ eternal in the heavens?” 

“ But oh! Lucy, my soul was devoted to this 
world, and to you—to you, beyond all the other 


| you are not, you shall not be in danger! You are 
not well—your spirits are depressed—but oh! you 
are not in danger !” 

‘“* Depressed !” repeated Lucy—* if it were not 
for you, and for my boy, I should now be happier 
than I have been for many months.” 

“Happy! And you speak of separation!” My 
heart was full as I spoke. 
| ‘“ [ am human still,” 





answered Lucy. “To 
But my prayers 
lwill be heard. The very event you deprecate, 
| will rouse you toasense of better things. In this 
confidence I am happy.” 

“ Never—never—never ! Without you, no good 
can reach me! But why harrow my heart with 
these dreadful forebodings? I will not—I will not 
hear them! Speak of something else. 
than I can bear!” 

Lucy sighed deeply. 

“J feared it would be thus,” she said, as if 
speaking to herself. ‘I must write. A last effort, 
|but the most effectual!’ She turned away her 
| face, and was silent. In another half hour, her 
quick and difficult respiration told me that she 
slept. ‘This evening I did not leave her. I took 
| my poor neglected child into my arms, and pillow- 
ing his head upon my shoulder, suffered him too to 
fallasleep. ‘T'wilight grew dusky in the noiseless 
room. Perhaps at that hour there was not in the 
wide world a watcher so miserable as myself! I 
have since been far more miserable ! 

The next morning I was obliged to go out for 
several hours. Business that could not be post- 
poned—business relating to my declining fortunes ; 
no effort of hope, but a tribute to honesty, was my 
incitement to leave Lucy now. Some difficulties 
delayed my return home until near one o’clock. 
When at last I re-entered my house, I found the 
servant about to take my little boy to walk. Sur- 
prised at this unusual indulgence, I asked the rea- 
son. 

“Mr. Lyne is with my mistress, sir, in the 
drawing-room, and she bade me take little Henry 
out to walk.” 


It is more 
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“Mr. Lyne!” The name pierced through my 
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ish. She still endeavored to discharge her house- 


heart like an arrow. He was the clergyman upon | hold duties, and, in spite of illness and poverty, 


whose ministry Lucy had always attended—one of | 


the best of human beings, and one who had been 
to her a true friend in many trials. Not that he 
would ever have sought to know, or Lucy to con- 
fide to him, any of the particulars of our unhappy 
fortunes. He knew, however, that a sad reverse 
of condition had been our lot, and he had delicately, 
but effectually, endeavored to support her hope that 
good might be extracted from the evil—and though 
he could not make my Lucy purer or holier than she 
was, he had assisted her to bear her trials with 
more fortitude, by kindness unfailing, and counsel 
the most judicious. He was now with her. Why? 

J asked the servant “if he had been sent for ?” 

* Yes, sir, about an hour ago.” 

I felt that Lucy’s belief that she was soon no 
longer to dwell with me on earth was indeed 
solemn, and I stood for a moment in silent conster- 
nation. ‘The servant passed on. 

Another moment, and [ was almost irresistibly 
impelled to seek Lucy. I approached the room 
in which she sat with Mr. Lyne. It was a little 
open, and, as | drew near, I heard her voice. It 
was in the tone of supplication—but not of prayer 
to Heaven. 

** Will you become his friend?” she said; and I 
leaned against the door too much agitated to enter ; 
“will you become his friend, when I am gone? 
Will you give him, then, this letter, and tell him 
the last thoughts that I withdrew from: Heaven 
were for him’—that all—all concentrated in the 
one desire that Heaven should make him also its 
own! Will you remember, if possible, my very 
words, and use the full influence of my memory to 
lead him to that faith which alone can reunite us?” 

I tottered away, unable to hear more—threw 
myself upon my bed, and wept long and bitterly. 
An hour might have passed in this yielding of the 
heart—I know not—Misery, like Joy—takes little 
“note of time”—and I heard the kind voice of the 
clergyman, as he lingered upon the stair, uttering 
some parting words. I knew that Lucy would now 
seek me soon, and, commanding myself, I took a 
book from the table, and seemed to read, although 
I really was hardly conscious what | was doing. 

Days passed on, and there now occurred an in- 
terval of weather so pleasant, that Lucy several 
times was able to steal for a few moments into the 
sunshine in our small garden, which her care had 
once endowed with many flowers—past away now, 
like all our former happiness! And though she 
was very feeble, and leaned heavily upon my arm, 
and though she could continue the exertion but for 
a little while, | began to hope that she was grow- 
ing better. The cold weather, however, soon re- 
turned, and Lucy was again a prisoner. Still she 
seemed to have received benefit from the late fine 
days, and, if not stronger, was, I hoped, less fever- 
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her habits of method still governed our domestic 
arrangements, and kept up their perfect order. 
And now, as the nights grew longer, she found 
time for reading, when the exactions of the day 





were over, and whilst she lay upon a low couch, 


beside which burned herlamp. It was thus that ] 


owns found her, upon my return, as she now im- 


agined, from my brother’s counting-house. J had 
accustomed myself to call there frequently to hear 
the news of Alfred. One evening, after the lapse 
of several days, during which Lucy had been suf- 
fering more than usual, and in which I had not left 
her, I stole a few minutes from attendance on her 
to visit the counting-house once more. My anxiety 
for intelligence was now painfully intense, for my 
slender means were failing, and I could no longer 
disguise the danger of Lucy, or the nature of her 
disorder, even to my own reluctant heart. She 
was consumptive—I concealed from myself no 
more—and funds which would enlarge her indul- 


any thing could be saved from the wreck of my 
fortunes, it would now avail me more than mines 
of wealth when all would be too late. Something 
like this was now ever in my mind, and impatient 
for information, I sought the head clerk. 

“A letter from your brother, sir—we received it 
only a few minutes since.” 

I broke the seal. My brother announced his 
speedy return, and the fortunate issue of his exer- 
tions!! He had entirely retrieved his affairs—his 
business was now more prosperous thanever. Ile 
would immediately repay me the money he had bor- 
rowed, with the interest it had borne in his hands. 
Meantime his partner had instructions to honor my 
drafts. This was intelligence that made my heart 
beat rapidly. I wasagaina man of fortune, and the 
clerk, seeing pleasure expressed in my countenance, 
said— 

‘* You have the news, I see, sir; and I am glad 
to be able to add to it, the stocks in which you 
are interested, have risen. Good news, like bad, 
seldom comes alone!” 

I thanked the clerk for his sympathy, shook 
hands with him heartily, and then hurried into the 
street, impatient to carry the glad tidings to Lucy. 
But as I passed the hotel on my way home, its 
lights gleamed invitingly. ‘They struck upon ha- 
bitual associations. It was here that I usually 
sought the relief of gaming. I passed the door— 
paused—hesitated—looked back. 

“] have a great mind to go in for a moment—I 
will give but a few minutes to the experiment. It 
would be curious, if Fortune, in this relenting 
mood, should follow me even to the gaming table. 
[ will—I will try this once—and positively | will 
never try again.” 

I never did—but it was not fortitude of my own 





gences, might yet do much for her recovery. If 
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that restrained me. And now | entered the hotel, 
and pursued my well-known way to the faro-bank. 
As | approached the dealer, two or three of my 
acquaintances passed me, and bowed with a signifi- 


cant smile. One of them stopped, and shook hands | 


with me. 

“Something lucky has happened, I am sure. 
Your countenance gives evidence of good fortune.” 

“Oh, yes—Fortune, good fortune, is busy for ie 
to-night! I have had great news from Alfred, and 
whilst the Goddess offers her hand, | must press 
forward to receive it! ‘Cherefore, 1 am here.” 

The gentleman smiled, shook his head, and said 
1 was “ welcoming Fortune ina fashion to frighten 
her away’”—then, with a slight adieu, he passed 
on. 1 went forward to the table, and laid my stake 
upon a card. 


I won—doubled my venture, and won again. 


Convinced that I was in a “run of luck,” | conti- | 


nued to hazard with a boldness that astonished 
the bystanders. At length | believe I broke the 
bank. I pocketed winnings to the amount of some 


thousands, and withdrew, the envy of the persons | 


who had witnessed my extraordinary success. 

I hastened homewards. As I proceeded along 
the street, I heard the hour struck. It was late— 
very late ; but exulting as I was, I thought but lit- 
tle of this. 

“Tf Lucy were but well,” said I, “ all would 
now be happiness! But in the Spring she will be 
better—in the Spring she will recever, and now 
she shall have every advantage that wealth can 
give her.” As this thought presented itself, I re- 
doubled my speed, anxious to communicate to Lucy 
my various causes of happiness. At length I reach- 
ed my own door. It was open, an unusual cireum- 
stance at midnight. Was Lucy sitting up for me ? 
My conscience, for the first time during the even- 
ing, made itself heard as this fear arose. A lamp 
burned in the entry, and immediately I remembered 
that, when | was out late, it was not the servant's 


habit to leave a light below. A foreboding of some | 


evil at once took possession of my mind. | hast- 
ened up stairs. On the first landing place I met the 
servant in tears. 

** What is the matter ?” I asked, my heart beat- 
ing so fast that I could hardly articulate. 

The girl turned away without reply, but pointed 
to Luey’s chamber. 

1 was at the door in a moment—opened it—and 
found my worst fears realized. Lucy was dying! 
One glance at those white features told me all. 
She was half supported in the arms of a lady—one 
of her acquaintances—who had been hastily sum- 
moned by the servant. Dr. —— stood beside her, 
his face sufficiently expressive of his conviction 
that she must die—his hand upon her pulse. 

Her kind and steadfast friend, Mr. Lyne, was 
true to the hour of final anguish. He knelt beside 
the bed, and uttered words of prayer, with which 


phy of a Monomaniac 
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life still left to animate my Lucy’s face, 


one 
~ 


‘ 
| seemed to express her earnest sympathy | was 
;shocked, stunned, motionless—for a moment | 


TAZ d at this scene with a paralyzing sense of its 


fatal import. When the prayer was ended, Lucy 
continued silent, and seemed to remain in supplica- 
ition, for her eyes were closed, and her lips moved 
faintly. After this pause, she looked at the cler- 
gyman, and uttered my name. Her voice broke 
the spell which had held me powerless, and I threw 
myself upon my knees beside her, took the nerve- 
less hand that seemed to seek mine, and, utterly 
overcome, bowed my head upon it. Never had 
Lucy been so dear to me betore—never had her 
love, her life, been so closely twined with all my 
hopes, and all my feelings, as now, when——could 
it be '—oh, could it be, that | was now fo lose her? 
All was contusion and horror in my mind? I could 
not have spoken, had her fate depended on it. 

But Lucy spoke, and the trembling words that 
| fell from her beautiful lips, were now, as they had 
jever been, for me—full of affection that death it- 
self conld have no power to weaken. 

“ Henry ‘—is it you ’—This is another unme- 
rited blessing—that I should see you again, and 
bless you for all the kindness that you have always 
shown me! May God bless you, and soften to you 
this dispensation—and oh! may He consecrate it 
to your everlasting benefit!” She was so much 
exhausted, that she was obliged for some moments 
to remain silent ; but I felt the pressure of her hand 
on mine. I could not raise my eyes, far less re- 
ply—but I returned the kind clasp of that dying 
hand. 

“Mr. Lyne will give you a letter,” added Lucy, 
yet more faintly than before—* but oh! it can tell 
you little of my heart. 
last hopes !” 


Yet read it—know my 
Another pause, filled with quick and 
desperate efforts for breath. 





“Mr. Lyne will be your friend, as he has been 
mine,” she continued, at last. 


‘ Promise—pro- 
mise me !” 

I started up. I saw that her strength was fail- 
ing, and I drew her from the support of her friend, 
even to that of my own bosom. She looked up. 
Love unutterable filled that gaze, and a soft smile 
sat for a moment upon her lips. ‘Then she repeated, 
“Give me your promise; shed the last consola- 
tion that earth can now give upon the heart that 
loves you best—that soon can love you no longer !” 

“J will promise you any—any thing, Lucy!” said 
I, and I felt that I could have bartered all other in- 
terests to procure for her one moment’s peace. 

“ Hear then what Mr. Lyne will say for me when 


I am gone !” 


Touched to the heart, | gave the promise she 
asked, rather by gesture than by words. 
“Then I am satisfied,” said Luey, and a calm 


overspread her still beautiful face. She lay with- 





out speaking for some time, evidently sinking into 
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death. Atlength, in a voice so faint that it seem-|to struggle, as with a tangible enemy—with Death 
ed a whisper, she said—* ] must see my child.” | whose ‘terrors I had suffered from my youth up- 

The poor little boy was hastily roused from jward” with a troubled mind '—when the stroke, of 
his slumbers, and placed beside her. Her eyes) which, even for myself, | had never dared to think, 
fixed on him and filled with tears, that crew and | J now met, through the being that was dearest to 
gathered until they rolled down her pale cheek. |me, and when the rigid stillness of Lucy's form 
She tried to draw him to her bosom, and the lady |brought death into my very heart ! 
who attended her placed him nearer, that he wight | The third day after she had ceased to live, we 
receive his mother’s last kiss. Long and tenderly | conveyed her to the place of her repose. At ** The 
did her lips press his infant brow, and when, as he! Willows,” where I first had seen and loved her. 
was wont to do, he twined his little arms around | she was now to sleep in peace, in the burial place of 
her neck, and caressingly uttered the words, “ Dear | my fathers. It was meet that the scene of my 
Mother!” she burst into tears, and wept convul- | dearest hopes should now become their grave. I 
sively. Apprehensive for the effect, her friend | laid her in the earth; and after a brief sojourn v ith 
drew the child away, and I clasped my poor Lucy imy family, whose tears, though they fell for her, 
yet more closely to my heart, and vainly endeavored | failed to convey to my altered heart the soothing 
to utter some words of comfort—I knew not what. | of sympathy, I returned to my desolate home. 

The clergyman, in a soft and encouraging tone,|_ My desolatehome! Heaven only—Heaven whose 
repeated some of the promises to those who “die | gaze is daily fixed upon the griefs of this world, 
in the Lord,” which come upon the hour of human | only knew its perfect desolation ! Silence fell upon 
weakness and suffering, with all the calming and /jt, and in loneliness I sat, and fed upon the bitter 
holy influences of early and pious associations. | past—the more bitter present. I listened involun- 
‘The heart of Lucy seemed at once to acknowledge |tarily for her step, at times; for there were times 
their power to quiet all earthly sorrow, and over |when I could almost believe that all that had seem- 
her face stole an expression of perfect peace, as!ed was not. I ealled her by name, and I wept 
her eyes closed, and her hands clasped together, | because there was no reply. ‘The books that she 
as if in prayer. She spoke no more. Her thoughts | had used lay where she had left them. All that 
returned no more to the world. They seemed her touch had hallowed I treasured sacredly. The 
absorbed in Heaven. And when at last all was} miniature for which I had asked her to sit when 
over, and Death had fallen on her, gently as the | we were first married, was ever in my sight, and 
“dew of slumber,” her attitude, and the last im-|the tress of glossy hair which had been preserved 
press of consciousness upon her countenance, | for me was dearer still. 
shewed that her soul had passed away in prayer. There was one friend—the friend of Lucy— 

For several minutes after her spirit had left its | Mr. Lyne, who was now my only visitor, and his 
beautiful shrine, there was unbroken silence in the | attentions were equally judicious and kind. He 
room. I held her still supported against a heart | becan by talking to me of her, whom, in this world, 
that was ready to break, but oh! I was now so |] should see no more, dwelling much and sooth- 
used to wretchedness, that, in my utmost agony, I | ingly upon her many claims to remembrance and 
uttered no complaint, but bent my head over my jaffection. When he marked the softening of my 
dead, assured that the world had now nothing more | heart, as he thus spoke, he gave me her letter. 
bitter in store forme. The physician quietly with-|It contained her earnest entreaties that I would, 
drew from the house. The lady took my poor) with his assistance, “search the Scriptures,” for 
little boy from the chamber of death. Mr. Lyne, | the words of eternal life. She added her hope, her 
as if he felt that the house of mourning was the| prayer that we should again meet, in that world 
proper place for the servant of lreaven, sat down| where Change and Death could sever us no more. 
beside the bed in solemn silence. With humane|{ wept long and bitterly over this letter. It had 
wisdom he made no attempt to restrain my feel- | evidently been written with effort, and with a trem- 
ings. He knew well that the human heart is some-|bling hand. It recommended her child to my care, 
times its own best teacher. And I—all this ex-| and expressed so tender an anxiety for my peace, 
cess of anguish had fallen so suddenly upon me, that | that I was wholly unmanned. Mr. Lyne suffered 
I could scarcely believe in the reality of its cause. | me to weep without restraint. 

But the moment came when I was forced to} WhenI became composed, he began to speak 
leave my Lucy. The sad arrangements for our final! to me of the Future—of my relation to that world 
separation were now to be made, and the friends| whither one so dear had gone before me. ‘“‘ Where 
whom her influence had gathered around me in| thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” Mine 
this time of infinite distress, were kindly anxious| dwelt upon this point of Mr. Lyne’s consolations, 
to spare me the knowledge of these things. 





jand I was irresistibly drawn to a subject with 
I shall not attempt to convey to the reader an! which Lucy was connected, as living—not dead, 


idea of my sensations at this time. How indeed/as yet to be restored—not lost to me. FEivery day 


] 7 , ' ’ ° ' } . , 
could | describe torments with which I a emed did the good clergyman Visit me fk aithfully did 
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he fulfil his promise to Lucy, and light began to} Inthe morning he seemed to be calm from exhaustion. 
break into my mind, and to illumine my deep re-| A few such days and nights, and the physician 
grets and bitter repentance for the past. Deep candidly bade me prepare for the worst. 


and unvarying melancholy settled down upon me,; “ Prepare for the worst! Must I then give up all!” 
- | 

[ leaned over my boy. I kissed his fevered 

before it;” and I bore my misfortunes with the brow. I took into my own tbat little burning hand, 


greater patience, because the love of my heart now and looked upon those soft and languid eyes— 
looked to Heaven. 


but my soul had now occupation, and a “ hope set! 


\those eyes so like to Lucy’s! Thoughts of the 
And now I began to concentrate my cares upon) mother mingled with my despair, as I thus bent 
my child. His extreme beauty, his likeness to my | over my still living child, and my tears fell fast. 
poor Lucy, the gentleness of his disposition were | They fell upon his cheek, and he looked up. I saw 
all strong claims upon my devotion; and when J | his eyes soften with infantine pity of—he knew not 
perceived the wants that gathered around him, | what. 
wants which only a mother’s foresight could have 
prevented, his need of some tender guide of early 
impulses, some fond and attentive watch over his 
infancy, | was drawn towards him by pity and af- | 


He was weak, and wearied with suffering, 
‘yet he raised his little arms to clasp my neck, and 
as he tried to draw me closer, his parched lips 
formed some words of innocent soothing. 

And yet, ere the sunset of this miserable day 
my boy was dying; and I stood beside him, and 
saw the struggle of his spirit to be free! It flut- 
|tered upon the breath of those parted and gasping 
lips, like the wing of some bird that strives to 
spring towards the sky. And the wings were 
freed, and the bird loosed—and my last, my young, 
own, and within my reach. By day he was almost} my only earthly hope, was garnered in Ileaven. 
my sole companion, and my endeavors to render 


fection, such as no one less unfortunate could com- 
prehend. Perhaps I loved hirn too well, and Hea- 
ven was willing to take my flower to its own bright 
atmosphere, before the influences of this world 
could impair its loveliness. 





At night, his small couch was placed beside my 


[ looked upon this, and long—long after, it was but 
him happy were repaid by the most unbounded | upon beautiful clay that I gazed, my eyes and my 
fondness and confidence. |heart continued to dwell upon my boy. But, oh! 

It was but a few months after the death of Lucy ‘reader, I now was kindred with Death. It had 
that | was one night awakened by the extreme treasured up all I loved in the desolate world, and 
restlessness of my little Henry. I laid my hand | every fear that could haunt my life was lulled upon 
upon his head. He was feverish, and seemed to|the bosom of my child. I have never, since that 
suffer, but I knew not then how great was my | moment, averted my thoughts from Death. It is 
reason to be alarmed. I watched beside him until | now blended with all my hopes, and all my wishes. 
the day dawned, and then sent for Dr. 





| We buried the son beside the mother. She has 

The physician frankly declared that he believed | regained her nursling. Nor has the friend of Lucy 
his disorder to be an infectious fever. Many such 
cases had lately occurred within his practice, and 
some of them of a malignant character. At pre- 
sent, however, he saw no ground for alarm. He 
left his prescription upon the table, and departed. 
In a state of mind such as I shall not deseribe, I 





'with harsh zeal represented my bereavement as 
‘the sad punishment of my own past errors, but 
rather as a blessing from a Father’s hand! ILE has 
but borne before me the objects of my love into 
‘the “better land,” thitherward to draw the soul of 
\deep affection. They “ will not come to me, but 
remained beside my child, and endeavored to quiet | shall go to them.” 


him into sleep. In vain—towards evening the 


fever rose fearfully, and he was evidently worse. 
{ again summoned Dr. 


“Mr. Filkin, what do you think of it ?—isn’t it 





, and he now no longer | beautiful!’ said Miss Truelove, wiping her eyes. 
combatted my uneasiness. ‘“ ‘I'he disease,” he| Miss ‘Truelove was just eighteen, and had been for 
said, “had assumed an unfavorable aspect—he|a year emancipated from the boarding school, in 
would not flatter me—it was a serious case.” which a sub-governess had taught her—novels. 
Once more he left me, and during the night I} ‘“Is’nt it beautiful, Mr. Filkin *—isn’t it, Mr. 
maintained a solitary vigil, by the bedside of my| Dobbs?” repeated Miss Truelove. 
boy. Already I began to relinquish hope. It was 
apparent that he was delirious, for, in the wander- 


ings of his mind, he spoke of things and persons 


“Why, no! upon my word,” cried stout Mr. 
Filkin, rising from his chair, and buttoning his 
coat, as men sometimes do preparatory to a sen- 
no longer present, as if they were around him. | tence of condemnation—* I think, for my part, the 
He seemed to suffer intensely, and sometimes ut-| whole story is a sort of ‘much ado about nothing,’ 


tered, in a murmured tone of complaint, words|and if the writer expects to interest people ina 
which were but half articulate. 





How would Lucy | hero as weak asa cup of damaged milk and water— 
have watched over him !—how have softened even | it shews very little knowledge of human nature— 
illness by her patient tenderness! But he had now | that’s my idea!” And he looked triumphantly into 
no mother, and, ill could I supply to himher place! the face of Mr. Dobbs. 
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“ As weak as a cup of damaged milk and water !”’| 


vociferated Miss Truelove—* Oh! Mr. Filkin.” 


explained Mr. Dobbs. 


“ Monomania?t fudge! nonsense! such a case! 
as no doctor could ever acknowledge. Monomania| 


that can sometimes talk common sense about it- 
self—who ever heard of such a thing t” 

“| think it was nervous !” suggested Miss True- 
love, as if she had made a discovery. 

“}'ll tell you what, my dear—no! no! no!” cried 
Mr. Filken—* half knave, half fool—beneath con- 
tempt, in my opinion. Such a fellow ought to 
have been flogged—that’s it—flogged! Sitting still, 
weeping and mourning like a baby, whilst he was 
letting every reasonable chance of happiness slide 
past him, without ever once putting out his stupid 
fingers to catch one. And then to turn gamester, 
with such a good, worthy, excellent wife as he 
had! My dear, I doubt if flogging wasn’t too good 
for him—in iny opinion "twas !” 

“Why, sir, he wasn’t a real live man!” cried 
Mr. Dobbs, in amazement. 

“If he wasn’t, he might have been. But I 
don’t like the tale—its all grief, from beginning to 
end—and I hate misery !” 

“It only shows the writer’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the springs of human sympathies,” said 
Miss Truelove, sighing. 

“Mr. Dobbs did not smile, though he might have 
done it very well, but, as he did not comprehend 
Miss T'ruelove, he may be perhaps excused. Mr. 
lilkin looked at her with great contempt, and 
wondered what was the object of modern education. 

The reader will seek in vain to know more of 
the circle around Mr. Peter Filkin’s fireside. They 
are not of our acquaintance. T. H. E. 





BEAUTIFUL SCENIC DESCRIPTION. 
(From the Antiquary.) 

As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardom paced along, enjoying 
the pleasant footing afforded by the cool moist hard sand, 
Miss Wardom could not help observing, that the last tide 
had risen considerably above the usual water-mark. Sir 
Arthur made the same observation; but without its occur- 
ring to either of them to be alarmed at the circumstance. 
The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge of 
the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of towering 
clouds through which he had travelled the livelong day, and 
which now assembled on all sides, like misfortunes and 
disasters around a sinking empire and a falling monarch. 
Still, however, his dying splendor gave a sombre magnifi- 
cence to the massive congregation of vapours, forming out 
of their unsubstantial gloom, the show of pyramids and 
towers, some touched with gold, some with purple, some 
with a hue of deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched 
beneath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost porten- 
tously still, reflecting back the dazzling and level beams of 
the descending luminary, and the splendid coloring of the 
clouds amidst which he was setting. Nearer to the beach, 
the tide rippled onward in waves of sparkling silver, that 
imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon the sand. 
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“It was a case of monomania, sir, you know,” | 


Here is a frail memorial of a festive oceasion, to the hap 
| piness of which, both by your beauty and gaiety, you were 
one of the chief contributors. Will the Muse who inspired 


| the production, give it her smiles ? 





THE NUPTIAL FETE. 
AN IRREGULAR POEM. 


BY A. B. MEEK. 


TO —— OF ALABAMA. 


I. 
How proudly, o’er the yielding waters, 
Our gallant Steamer speeds along ! 


Loe 
ve 


Fairest and first of Fulton’s daughters, 
The queen of all the goodly throng! 


Before her prow, the liquid mirror,— ' 
Glass of the wild-duck and the sky,— 

Breaks into ripples, and in terror 
Foams as the spoiler hurries by ! 


On either hand the trees receding, 
Seem moving quickly up the stream, 
And hill and dale and field succeeding, Me 
Pass by, like pictures in a dream! 7 
The river too, the noble river, 
Like some bright serpent, winds along ; 
And never was a lovelier, never, 
Renowned by bard in olden song ! 


Ah, had the days of Nymph and Naiad,— 
Sweet creatures of the Grecian dream '— 
Not vanished like the fabled Pleiad, 
What forms would haunt this sylvan stream! 


Then oft at noon, wild song and laughter 
Would ring from out her beechen creeks, 
And merry shouts come pealing after, 
Of half seen spirits at their freaks ! 


But now alas, all’s calm and quiet, 
Save where yon Steamer holds her way ; 
There mirth and song and festive riot 
Mingle their giddy roundelay ! 


Lo! from her deck, her painted streamer, 
Floats forth upon the freshning breeze ; 

And wreaths and banners !—you would deein hey 
Some fairy barque on fairy seas ! 

And softly too !—what sounds of pleasure 
Are ringing from her peopled side! 

The drum and flute, with gladsome measure, 
And violin, are all allied! 


Ah, well may music’s bells be ringing, 

And well that Boat be deck’d in state ; 
A gallant party she is bringing 

To celebrate a NupTiIAL Fere. 

Il. 

Change we the scene; our numbers change, 
And view a picture bright and strange. 
Within that Steamer’s halls we stand— 
How fair the scene, how rich and grand ' 
Oh ne’er did orient palace shine 
In workmanship more near divine !— 
Rich tapestry from India’s loom, 
Purple and gold, bedeck the room— 
Gay curtains shed a softened gloom, 
That gloom which sways and wins the heart 
In passion’s hour, and seems a part 
Almost, of that deep tenderness 
Which only loving hearts possess! 
Art’s richest miracles are here ;— 
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Trophies to fame and memory dear 

Lo! from yon w ill a Guipo shines,— 
These are his own immortal lines 
Look on that face '—never was given 
To earth a brow more lit from heaven '!— 
So high, so calm, so pure and sweet, 
We almost worship at her feet,— 
Hailing, with deep devotion’s breath, 
The Virgin Mother of our Faith! 

Jut turn from this: yon sculptured form 
Appears with life instinct and warm !— 
Ah, ’tis a model of that Dream,— 

The Warrior-Poets sweetest theme,— 
Who well its peerless grace portrayed— 
“The sun in human limbs arrayed!” 
And many a bust you here may see 

Of names embalmed in history; 

Behold this brow : how meekly grand '— 
He was the Father of this Land !-- 
And oh, till fades time’s latest sun, 
Shall live the name of WASHINGTON! 
And when the last faint star of Eve 
Shall o’er our Country’s relics grieve, 
Some lingering bard beneath its rays, 


Shall still his matchless merit praise '* 


Hil. 
Such decorations meet the eye, 
Where’er it turns entranced around ; 
But oh, a double witchery, 
The senses, hold in thraldom bound : 
For lofty mirrors, ranged between, 
Reduplicate the lovely scene !— 
Mirrors as bright as that which won 
The gaze of Liriopé’s son,— 
The world’s most famed and beauteous one,— 
Showing his features all so fair 
Until, fond youth, he perished there !— 
Or clear as that calm crystal wave, 
Which our first Mother’s heart beguiled, 
As back her charms it sweetly gave, 
While, o’er her shoulder, Angels smiled !-- 
And ever since that witching time,— 
So, cynic bards have told in rhyme,-- 
Her daughters all have loved to look 
On parlor-glass, or mirroring brook, 
And, like their Mother, blessed the view 
And thought that they saw Angels too! 


These lofty mirrors range the halls, 
And hide the Cabin’s narrow walls, 
So that its bounds no more appear 
The limits of an earthly scene, 
But some gay tent spread in the air, 
For fairies bright to revel in! 
IV. 
Such is the scene: but who are these 
That hold their festive revelries ?-- 
Behold, slow winding through the room, 
To merry fife and sterner drum, 
What crowds in gay procession come ! 
First, gorgeous banners meet the sight, 
Half-flashing in the softened light! 
Now gallant soldiers make their way ; 
A goodly and a brave array !— 
What lofty plumes nod on the eye !— 
How brightly gleams the musketry !— 


* It may be well enough to remark that the festivities here 
recorded, took place on the birth-day of the Father of his 
Country 
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How proudly up the hall the y march, 
Beneath its decorated arch !— 
Shoulder to shoulder on they com 
While quicker rolls the rattlling drum '~ 
Whoever saw a nobler band ?— 
The soldiers of their native land '— 
And though no foeman’s summons rude 
Hath called them now to fie lds of blood, 
To hasten, as their father’s erst 
Upon the invading Britons burst,— 

And though in only sportive part, 
To hail a Brother’s nuptial day,— 

A Brother dear to every heart,— 
Their lengthning lines they now display 
Yet who can look on their array, 

Nor feel his pulses quicker play, 
Nor feel his country’s rights alway, 
Shall safe from foreign rapine stay 
While shielded by her forest men, 
Each one a Soldier-Citizen! 
And now within the hall they stand, 
Their lines arrayed on either hand ; 
Silent is music’s swelling sound; 
Not stiller stand the statues round! 
V. 
But lo! what brilliant visions come, 
Beneath the portals of the room! 
jlows not the air with added light 7— 
Do not the mirrors brighter blaze ?— 

Is’t not some magic wins the sight ?— 

Have kindlier planets lent their rays ?-- 
Look where they come '—ah no, ’tis real 
No vision from the realm ideal !-—- 
These are the maidens of our land,— 

Oh lovelier creatures never shone on earth !— 
Sweet Alabama’s daughter’s, bland 

And fair, as the fair clime that gave them birth! 

VI. 
Our Southern women !—You may talk 

Of Saxon beauties by the score, 

Their sculptured forms, their queenly walk, 

Their charms renowned on every shore ; 

Of famed Italia’s glowing daughters, 

Voluptuous as their country’s fruits, 
Their eyes as soft as shadowed waters, 

Their songs as sweet as Angels’ flutes ; 
Of Grecian Maidens fair as those 

By old Anacreon’s numbers sung ; 

Of Haram beauties that repose 

Like pearls in some dark casket flung 
Yet, if you once will gaze with me,— 

Your bosom tuned for beauty’s call,— 

You'll own that though divine they be, 

Our Southern women beat them all! 


VIL. 


Now winding on, the maidens come, 
To music’s most ecstatic measure ; 
Sweet flowers upon their foreheads bloom, 
Their soft eyes beam with pleasure! 
As brightly down the hall they move, 
Breathes round an atmosphere of love ; 
Each soldier doffs his martial plume, 
And Valor honors Beauty’s bloom! 
On still they come, and still they glance 
Like trooping angels in a prophet’s trance ! 
But hark, a softer strain is heard ! 
Is that the warbling of a bird’— 


A sweeter voice was né’e! by ruusic stirred !— 
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Strew your flowers, blushing flowers 
Strew them at their feet, 
Strew your flowers, in rosy showers, 
Offerings bright and sweet! 
") 


Ke 


Wave your banners, gorgeous banners, 
Wave them in their pride, 
The bride now comes, the beauteous bride, 
With the bridegroom at her side! 
3. 
Last eve beheld their nuptials sweet, 
Last eve they formed the tie divine, 
And now with smiling friends they meet, 
In festive mood round pleasure’s shrine! 
i. 
Then strew your flowers, your banners wave, 
And hail them as they come, 
Oh, may their skies be ever bright 
And joy around them bloom. 


Vill 

Through the portals now they enter, 
Love’s selected, favored pair ; 

In the bride all beauties centre, 
Fairest of the many fair! 

O’er | 
Whisper more than words can tell, 

Of the truth and joy exceeding, 


ier brow what blushes speeding, 


That in her lovely bosom dwell! 
A young and fair and sinless creature, 
Whose life has been al! tinet with love, 
Peerless in form, radiant in feature,— 
Fair as Dian’s snowy dove! 
Ever mid bright flowers straying, 
Has her pathway hither been, 
Blossoms and birds around her playing,— 
Angel-guarded from all sin !— 
Now in all her youthful dreaming,— 
Like a young moon in the sky, 
On love’s heaven softly beaming,— 
Hath she pledged her faith for aye! 
Oh, this world has many pleasures, 
Kindly showered from above, 
But of all its Eden treasures, 
None so sweet as plighted love! 


cs. 
And who is he, the favored one, 


That thus this beauteous bride has won ?— 





See him proudly by her standing, 

Form erect, and brow commanding. 

Oh, what hope, what peerless bliss! - 
What dreams of heaven, now are his! 
Many a wreath has crowned his brow, 

A dearer one is on it now !— 

For what is wealth, or what is fame, 

Or what Ambition’s laurelled name,— 
Although their songs may fire the breast, 
With a dreaming and unrest, 

That will not,—cannot, be supprest! 
Without Love, man’s earliest thrall,— 
The Eve that never knew a fall !— 

The Nymph that dwells from courts apart, 
Yet soothes the Numa of the heart! 

That love is his: and proudly now 

Its radiance decks his manly brow 

It well befits him too, for he 

Has won the trophy worthily! 

Oh, if t 


The star for which we yearn through life, 


1e precious boon of woman’s love, 
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* In this, as in two of the succeeding instances, so much 

~ an 

regard is not had 
estate 


sociated in poetic interest,—w! 





feeling, as in fame. 





The leaf brought by the ark-returning dove, 
The rainbow o’er a world of 


strife,— 
Fitly belongs to any, "tis to such, 
As feel most deep the magic of her touch,— 
"Tis to those souls, where Genius- spark of heaven— 
Shines with the glory of its native levin! 
xX 

And such the bridegroom: though the leave: 

Of youth have scarcely lost their dew, 
Yet that pure light, which fame achieves, . 

Is brightening now their fading hu , 
For he in learning’s paths hath trode, 
Hath plucked the flowers along her road, 
Hath twined her garlands round his name 
And proudly won a poet’s fame '— 

And she now blushing by his side, t 
Is,—sweetest name on Farth '—a Poet’s Bride 
XI. 

Oh, had the bard, who faintly sings ; 

These gladsome nuptials now, : 
But half the music on his strings, 
But half the wild poetic g 


g 
That unto SyLVAN’s muse belongs, 


iow, 


He’d wake a glad, melliferous strain,— 
The sweetest of our Southern songs,— 


{ 
; 
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In honor of the wedded twain !— 
For oh, when Beauty, Genius weds, 
The fairest flowers should deck their heads, 
The brightest buds of song should twine 
A garland for the bridal shrine, 
And music pour its sweetest tide, 
In tribute to a Poet’s Bride ! 

XII. 

A Port’s Bripr '!—what visions come, 

Like bright birds soaring, at the word, 
What pictures light my lonely room, 

From the long past, hy memory stirred !— 
They come, they come, and now they pass, 
Like shadows over old Agrippa’s glass !— 


Lo! standing ’neath Italian skies, 

I see a laurelled bard arise ! 

’Tis he, whose songs, al! songs above, 
Have hymned the gentle powers of love 


thé 
lil 


Beside him leans a youthful form 

With all love’s sweet perfections warin ! 
Around his neck her bright arms wreathing 
What whispers in his ear are breathing ! 
She smiles, and, kindling at the smile, 

He wakes his minstrelsy the while! 

Oh, all his songs are dear to fame, 


And Laura lives with PETRARCH’s nam 


Another scene-—-Broad halls are shining, 
Filled with fashion’s sparkling throng 
Bridal garlands they are twining 
For a favored son of song !— 
And beside him, leaning, trembling, 
In her grace a fawn resembling, 
Is the gentle one that long 
Hath held his heart in homage bound! 
Now his wishes she has crowned, 
And the sweetest boon of heaven, 
To Erin’s Patriot-Minstrel, given ' 


to those who were united in ‘the holy 
of matrimony,’ as to those who were indissolubly as- 


10 were wedded in soul and 
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But the visions quicker pass 

Over memory’s wizard glass ! 

Now, mid Scotia’s hills and dells, 
sURNS with HIGHLAND Mary dwells! 
Now, ’neath Gallia’s sunset glow, 
JuLia wanders with Rousseau ! 

Lo! along the banks of Tweed, 

Rove a happy pair indeed ! 

Shall her worth be e’er forgot, 

The lovely bride of WaLrer Scotr? 
Darker visions gloom along, 

But they shall not shade our song. 
These are pictures of that bliss 
Which brightens life’s dull wilderness : 
Oh, long may such glad visions beam 
Over earth’s perturbed stream, 

As the silver stars that light 
The darkness of a winter’s night ! 


XIII. 


But we’ve wandered from our theme away ; 
Let us seek the scene again, 


Where the gathered Brave and Beauteous pay 


Honors to the bridal twain. 
Now the merry tamborine, 
Now the giddy violin, 
Now the trump and drum are blent 
With many a festive instrument ! 
And, in crowds that gaily glance, 
Onward speeds the circling dance ! 


See with gay and graceful charin 
Beauty leans on Valor’s arm, 
Listening to the whispered words 
That thrill her spirit’s music chords ! 
Oh, her heart is like a harp 
Where the-hand of love might play ! 
Were it ever thus in tune, 
It would pour sweet songs alway ! 
Now as circling round they go, 
Floating on with music’s flow, 
On her fond, uplifted face, 
Glows not the famed Madonna’s grace ? 
And the youth beside her moving, 
Whither are his visions roving ?— 
He is gazing in her eyes, 
Far down in their fountains deep,— 
Blue and bright as Autumn skies,— 
Where the nestling Cupids sleep! 
Ah, bold gazer, heed thee well !— 
That is woman’s chiefest spell ! 
Heed !—or she will bind thy heart, 
As Cleopatra, by her art, 
The Roman chief, though stern and brave, 
Brought to her feet, a very slave !— 
On with the dance,—nor gaze too long,— 
That strain is Hope’s delusive song ! 
XIV. 
The dance goes on: to merry measure, 
Light hearts speed the hours of pleasure, 
Oh, how many shapes are here, 
That shine in beauty’s loftiest sphere !— 
And what charms of form and mien 
Shed their witchery o’er the scene !— 
Never have mine eyes beheld 
A scene of bliss that, this, excelled! 
XV. 
I do remember me that once, 
In Venice on a night in June, 
I mingled in the whirling dance 
Within a proudly-decked saloon. 
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Its sculptured walls were famed in story ; 
Around me wandered forms as bright 
As Raphael’s pencil wed to glory,— 
E:nbodiments of rosy light! 
The scene was witchery !—and yet 
My heart, in sadness, turned away ; 
It could not, in that trance, forget 
Bright forms beyond the western sea ! 
Those forms are wandering round me now, 
Are mingling in a sweeter dance ; 
Kindness is writ on every brow ; 
Ah, is not this a deeper trance! 
XVI. 
sut soft !—amid the sparkling train, 
Where youth and grace and beauty reign, 
Who is she that meets the sight, 
Like a “ Phantom of Delight?” 
Though the forms around are fair, 
None with her can half compare ; 
The highest planet in the sky, 
The lodestar of each wondering eye 
XVII. 
Sweet lady fair'—1 need not tell 
Thy gentle name: 1 own thy spell ! 
Throughout that glad and festal day, 
Votive homage did I pay. 
I stood beside thee in the dance ; 
I watched thy blue-eye’s ev’ry glance ; 
I saw thy form glide graceful on, 
As o’er the wave, Cayster’s swan ; 
I listened to thy playful words, 
Sweet as the music of young birds ; 
And, as I gazed, | felt my heart, 
That long in joy had known no part,— 
Around whose feelings time had thrown 
A coldness like the winter stone,— 
Melt into bliss beneath thy smile, 
And gush with joy and love the while,— 
As from the rock the fountains broke 
Beneath the words the Prophet spoke '— 
And when the giddy dance was done, 
We wandered on the Steamer’s deck, 
And there, beneath the setting sun, 
While glowed the west with sheets of flame, 
And from the shore the soft wind came, 
Lifting the curls upon thy neck, 
I strove in vain my love to speak '!— 
Ah, little deem'dst thou at that hour, 
What feelings in my breast had power !— 
Could I have coined them into song, 
Some strain, like this, had swept along : 
XVIII. 
LOVE’S METAPHORS. 
Thou art a star, lady, thou art a star! 
Gleaming in beauty and light from afar! 
Heaven’s own lustre shines in thy face, 
And shrines thee in purity, virtue and grace : 
And many a heart, and many a knee, 
Lady, are bowing unto thee ! 
They throb, they beat, they sigh, they yearn, 
For one glance of those eyes on them to turn! 
Those eyes,—those eyes,—those starry eyes! 
Cynosures worshipped by weak and wise! 
As Chaldean shepherds worshipped, of old, 
The stars they deemed Gods, and died to behold! 
Though many they are, who thus bend at thy feet, 


And would win thee, thou star, from thy blest retreat ! 


Yet none of them love thee half so true, 


As the humble bard who now singeth for you! 
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Then deign, oh deign, on my path to shine, 
Bright star of my worship '—blest, pure and divine! 


Thou art a rose, lady, thou art a rose! 

Fragrant and lovely as any that grows !— 

Though many a rival is round thee seen, 

None, there are none, like the garden’s queen! 
The lily is fair, but her cheek is pale, 
And she looks the maid of some loveborn tale ; 

The violet’s sweet, and the marigold,— 

By none but the rose can thy lips be told? 
Those lips,—those lips,—-those rosy lips! 
Flowers, where the honey-bee faints as he sips! 

Ah, how many a lover would die if he might 

But press, for one second, those lips of light !— 

Or hear them in kindness fragrantly breathe 

The thoughts which he prays, may cluster beneath ! 
Oh, yes such there are, but none love so true 
As the humble bard who now singeth for you !— 

Then deign, oh deign on my path to beam, 

Sweet rose of my heart !—hope’s embryon dream! 


Thou art a lute, lady, thou art a lite ! 
Whose strain of melody never is mute! 
Never, o!1 never did minsttel repeat 
His song of love in music more sweet, 
Nor angel breathe his favorite hymn, 
With sweeter tones ’mid the seraphim, 
Than those that enrapturing float ‘round thy way, 
When thy heart and voice unite in some lay !— 
That voice,—that voice,—that Iute-like voice !— 
Whose gentlest thrill makes the hearer rejoice ! 
How many have hung entranced to hear 
its swan-like mellifluence fall on the ear !— 

And how many, now bowing around thee, deem 
That thou art all music,—Saint Cecilia’s dream ! 
Though many there be, none love thee so true 
As the humble bard who now singeth for you! 

Then deign, oh deign, to shed, o’er his woes, 
Thy light, music, and fragrance,—star, lute, and rose. 


XIX. 


Our gallant Steamer now had reached 
The limits of her western way, 
And proudly paused awhile to view 
The glorious scene that round us lay! 
Stained by the colors of the sunset sky, 
A road of gold, the river rippled by ; 
Far as the eye could reach, it gleamed away, 
Beneath the flashes of the dying day ; 
While, im the distance, like some Indian's boat, 
Dim hurrying shadows o’er the surface float ; 
Until, far reaching neath the sunset’s pyre, 
The flashing waters seem to melt in fire !— 
Oh, what a bright emblazonry, 
That evening, robed the Western sky !— 
Though ever in our gorgeous clime, 
It is a most impassioned time, 
And nobler pageants meet the eye, 
Than ever blazed in Italy,— 
Flinging Apollo’s parting rays 
Above his earlier dwelling-place, 
As though the God still loved to view 
The shrines which once, his worship knew '— 
Or ever flashed o’er Sunias’ steep, 
‘Turning to gold the Agean deep,— 
As on that eve, when through her isles 
Ulysses fled Calypso’s wiles,— 
And sky and wave and island bower 
Partook the passion of the hour !— 
Yet never was a lovelier even 
To raptured eyes, in beauty, given, 
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Beneath our soft, our Southern heaven ! 
Where, proudly down, his journey done, 
Had sunk in pomp, the imperial sun, 
An armament of clouds was seen, 
With every gorgeous color, sheen ; 
And now, above his kindling rays, 
Their host is all one mighty blaze, 
And, like a city wrapt in fire, 
With wreathes of flame round every spire, 
It glows before the gazer’s eye,— 
The blazing Moscow of the sky! 

XX. 
How lovely too, the scene around !— 
*Tis rich traditionary ground. 
Yon beetling cliff, so rugged, steep, 
The Natives culled The Lovers’ Leap. 
So high its top you scarcely now 
Can mark the Cedars on its brow ; 
And the small streams, that, from it, come, 
Are midway lost in rain and foam!— 
And yet in olden times,—they say,— 
A chieftain, from his foes, one day, 
In triumph bore his bride away : 
A hundred warriors quick pursued,— 
A hundred warriors bent on blood !— 
They track him through the devious wood. 
At every turn they hem his path,— 
Shouting with dread, relentless, wrath !— 
On! fearless Rover of the wild,— 
On! with thy foeman’s treasured child. 
Though ever swiftest in the chase, 
'Tis now a fiercer, deadlier race. 
On! with thy bride, nor pause for breath, 
Thy only chance, escape, or death! 
At length, in safety, with his bride, 
He gains the river’s anxious side ; 
But what a deadlier doom is this !— 
They stand upon the precipice! 
Upon its dizzy verge they stand,— 
Their coming foes on every hand! 
One moment now they pause to hear,— 
The vengeful warhoop echoes near! 
There’s no escape !—Shall that fair child, 
By heartless fury be defiled ? 
Shall that young warrior, for her sake, 
Die by the faggot and the stake ?— 
There’s no escape! Yes, heavens !—they leap 
From off the summit of the steep! 


Pale gazer on yon lofty cliff, 
Tell me the fate of that bold chief! 
Think you, that leap, he could survive, 
And with the waves successful strive ?-~ 
Ah, yes in safety o’er the tide, 
He proudly bore his hard-won bride !- 
And long his deeds shall live in fame, 
For TuscaLoosa was that warrior’s name! 

XXL. 


But now the scenes around grow dimmer 
The cliff and sunset fade away : 
Soft through the skies the cold stars glimmer 
The young moon sheds her twilight ray. 
Up with the steam !—our gallant vessel 
Too long hath lingered on her way,— 
Yet, ere we leave, one parting volley 
The soldiers to their memories pay,— 


Whose names have shed a halo round the scene,— 
The chief of this broad realm, and his wild forest-queen ! 


Hark, from the cliff, what echoes thunder ! 
The opposing banks reply in wonder 
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The wild deer startled from his sleep, 

Dashes along the lofty steep: 

The eagle screaming soars around, 

Scared by the rude, unwelcome sound. 

Such sounds those hills have never heard,— 

By such their quietude been stirred,— 

Since famed De Soro, that wild Spanish rover, 
With his fierce band, this gentle stream crossed over! 


XXIf 


Now, up the stream, our graceful steamer 
Speeds like a breathing thing along,— 
While, in her cabin, many a dreamer 
Listens to Beauty’s witching song! 
In festive mirth, dance on the hours,— 
All hearts are wreathed with hope and bliss ; 
And some,—the sterner sex,—in showers,— 
Partook the goblet’s beaded kiss! 
Ah, bright CHampacne !--the golden nectar, 
The elixir fit for realms divine !— 
Not Hebé, in her dallianee, decked her 
Goblets, with brighter waves than thine! 
’Tis said,—and I believe the story,— 
That Bacchus, when he rose from earth, 
Left, as memento of his glory, 
Thy recipé,—sweet source of mirth! 
Ah, long may thy glad vintage brighten,— 
Impulse of pleasure and of song! 
All sorrows of the heart to lighten,— 
Thy glorious waters sparkle long ! 
And oh, should wrinkled care o’ertake me, 
My purse give out,-—my lady love,— 
As women will !—coldly forsake me,—- 
No flowers around, no star above ; 
Oh, then, my ‘friend,—if 1 may ask it,— 
For doubtful tis if one remain,-- 
Send me in love—a half-a-basket 
Of Lillery’s best star-champagne ! 


XXIII. 


In mirth, we said, flew on the hours,— 
In mirth and song in Beauty’s bowers,— 
If bowers the dreaming Muse may call 
That Steamer’s decorated hall!— 
But ah, the bard cannot rehearse 
Those mysteries in his fading verse : 
How many hearts, that night, were won, 
Or, sadder fate, were “quite undone !” 
These sacred incidents, alone 
To such as felt them, can he known! 
The whispered speech, the smothered sigh, 
The tear-gem in the drooping eye, 
The blushes o’er the bended neck, 
The vows upon the strolling deck, 
The frowns upon the Moon, whose light, 
By lovers loved, was all too bright 
For some that strolled that festal night, 
Must all in secret live or die, 
Unechoed by our minstrelsy ! 
Suffice it now in song to tell,— 
The last notes of the sinking shell,— 
That “all went merry as a married belle !” 
And when at length our gallant barque 
Had gained her anchorage in the port, 
And, slowly strolling through the dark, 
The scattered wanderers home resort,— 
All hearts were brimmed with happiness, 
In memory of the recent bliss, 
And all with feeling’s deepest swell, 
Breathed forth,——or should have breathed, this fond 
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FAREWELL: 
1. 
Farewell! to the Barque, that has borne us to-day, 
In gladness over the rolling wave ; 
Oh, long, on the stream, may her bright pennons play, 
Endeared to the hearts of the Fair and Brave! 
And back when we turn from the shadows of time, 
To gaze on the stars that brightened youth’s sky, 
The hours we past, 
In her bosom, will last,-- 
The brightest and best, on the age-faded eye! 


» 
a. 


Farewell! to the Bride !-—who, in life’s rosy hour, 
Hath launched her frail shallop upon the broad sea ; 
With innocence, beauty and love for her dower 
And visions as brilliant as dream-poesy! 
May prospering breezes, aye, fill her fair sails, 
And no shadows her blue sky ever o’erwhelm, 
But brightly her boat 
O’er the deep waters float, 
With Hope at the prow, and Love at the helm! 
3 
Farewell to the Bridegroom !—the honored, the blest !— 
His sky is now lit by life’s loveliest star !-~ 
Oh, long be his heart with such pleasures possess’d, 
And never be shadowed by sorrow or care !— 
His harp that, in sweetness, oft trembled with song, 
Oh, soon gush its fount with a lovelier strain ; 
And ever its strings,— 
As the dying swan sings,— 
Pour the gladdest of music while life shall remain! 
4. 
Farewell unto all, who have wandered to-day !— 
The brave and the lovely, the dull and the glad, 
The hearts that were swimming with visions all gay,— 
The heads that were swimming with what they had had / 
To each and to all, a happy good-night !— 
The hour is growing, for song, rather late 
But, now as we part, 
Oh, long, in each heart, 
The memory live of the Nupriau Fete! 





ON NEWSPAPERS, 
“ Est natura hominun novitatis avida.”—Pliny. 


As a distinguishing trait between the present age 
and past vears, we can find none more marked, than 
the increased number of newspapers. We have 
so many now, and they have become such an ac- 
customed and daily comfort and convenience, that 
considering their absence in former times, we al- 
most wonder how they continued to do without 
them : or at least, it appears strange that they did 
not come into. general use at an earlier period. 
There are few individuals now-a-days, who can 
resist the fascinations of this sort of reading, how- 
ever averse they may be to reading in general. 
And néwspapers, on this account, serve a useful 
purpose; for they lead persons to read, who per- 
haps, but for them, would never do so at all : most 
of us have, in the circle of our acquaintance, many 
of such aclass. A taste for reading may thus be 





oftentimes created. ‘To serve such a purpose as 
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this, they are more admirably suited, than any|it; and indeed, most of Life’s pleasures consist in 
other kind of publication; for by reason of their | this very expectation, rather than in the fruition. In 
convenient form, they can be carried everywhere, |their style, taken generally, there is much unifor- 
in situations where there would be little else to oc- | mity, which is remarkable, considering the various 
cupy the mind, and where a book would be incon- | kinds and degrees of talent, which their different 
venient and troublesome: a book we are anxious | editors must possess: this shows the influence of 
not to lose, in travelling for instance, but a news-|habit and example. The style of most of their 
paper once read, nobody cares about; and even if | direct editorials, to my mind, resembles very much 
it were otherwise, it could be easily stowed away. |that tone of half badinage, half earnest, in which 
On account too of the great variety of their con-| Washington Irving’s works are written; and his 
tents, they offer something interesting to persons | writings have, in some measure, contributed to the 
of every turn of mind, and every sort of pursuit. | general adoption of this manner; and they may 
By reason of this same variety, they have a cer-|owe some portion of their great popularity to the 
tain peculiar use to readers generally, and par-|same source. ‘The similar effects of the writings 
ticularly to students of one subject ; and perhaps |of Boz on the periodical press is quite evident : 
the preponderance of errors in the minds of scho-|indeed writers who have seen much of mankind, 
lars of former times, as compared with the pre- | who understand human nature, and who therefore, 
sent, may be, in some measure, traced to their |in their writings, are rather practical; I think, as a 





want. ‘The cause and effect to which I allude, are | general rule, are apt to assume thistone. Another 


the following :—by fixing our attention too much 
upon one particular subject, we are apt to observe 
its presence where many see it not; and we are 
apt to imagine its sway and influence in the world, 
to be far more extensive than they really are: and 
this will not only cause us to undervalue other 
things, but will tend to lead into strange errors, 
by the want of that correction to the imagination, 
which a knowledge of not only analogous, but atso 
of things not directly connected with it, frequently 
gives. ‘The eye is fixed with such intensity on 
one particular object, that other things, though 
within the sphere of vision, are not perceived : 
many a life within the walls of European univer- 
sities, has thus been passed in cloud-land. News- 
papers, by perpetually showing to such persons, 
that in the great world around them, there are 
many other things occupying an important place, 
besides their favorite pursuit, tend at least to coun- 
teract visionary ideas, founded upon such a basis. 
I confess that there are many strange errors in the 


world still; but generally they are different from | 


those to which J allude. 

The pleasure they afford is of considerable ex- 
tent—all persons delight in news of one sort or 
another, and to many persons not actively engaged, 


it furnishes a subject of thought and attention, | 
which it would be otherwise difficult to find; it is'| 


from this principle that all the evils of gossipping 
and scandal-love spring; and newspapers furnish 
food for this feeling, and far more wholesome food, 
than gossipping—but of this more anon. What a 


pleasing expectation is every day, or day or two, oc- | 
curring to those who take a paper ; the expectation | 


of the messenger sent for it; and then the moment 
of opening it, is free from all care. It has been 
said that no one ever opened a newspaper without 
disappointment in its contents; but this only fol- 
lows the general rule applying to most hopes and 
wishes ; for how seldom does the object, when ob- 
tained, give the pleasure which we anticipated from 


uniformity which they possess, is, the facility of 
| comprehension which they impress upon all sub- 
jects: every thing however abstruse naturally, is 
'so modified in their all-changing crucible, that it 
is made suitable to the most ordinary comprehen- 
sion. It ison account of this facility of being un- 
derstood, that newspapers are the best kind of 
reading after a meal, or when we feel little inclined 
to study: most of those accustomed to read them 
can recall many an agreeable hour which they 
have thus afforded. By requiring no study, they 
‘impart information to many individuals who would 
not have the energy or the mind to seek it in other 
forms; they are thus well adapted to the habits of 
|the people of this country ; and hence, their num- 
ber is larger here than elsewhere. For, in the 
| first place, those who love reading, have not time 
to read any thing requiring much application ; and 
\secondly, we cannot, for the same reason, pursue 
‘with ease any settled course of study; but are, in 
‘general, obliged to acquire information only by 
desultory reading, such as is furnished by news- 
| papers. 


To our country they are of great use, as regards 


\its size and political state; for, from its vast ex- 
'tent, were it not for newspapers, before the news 
of any political event reached one portion of the 
Union, it would be quite stale in another. Now, 
since the people rule ina Democratic country, it is 
_very necessary that their opinions should be known; 
‘and at present, immediately upon the occurrence 
of such an event, by means of the press, it is sent 
‘to every part of the Union; and through the press, 
which as to polities, in this respect, is but the peo- 
ple’s voice, the sentiments of the democracy are at 
once given upon it; and their representatives know 
exactly in what manner to vote. On account of 
their constant interchange of paragraphs, they fur- 
nish to the men of great mind throughout the coun- 
‘try, a very valuable and quick mode of communi- 
cating their thoughts to the whole nation, so soon 
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as a great event occurs; and from such a combi-| coming up to the most popular standards of criti- 
nation of talent, the true view of things is much!cism. Thus for instance, because critics have 
more likely to be taken, than would be the case if| placed their seal of condemnation upon any thing 
facilities of this kind did not exist. This is also | florid; however beautiful an idea may be, in other 
the case with what is said in legislative assemblies, respects, however true and noble, the newspapers 
through the reporters; and although our govern-j| will rarely venture to copy it. In most things 
ment greatly differs from the ancient little Repub-/| falling in the department of literature, they have a 
lies, in the respect that we perform by representa-| peculiar taste, which is common to nearly all of 
tives, what the people were then accustomed to do them; and the habitual reader, when any thing new 
personally : still, through the debates, as reported comes out in one of them, as for instance, of the 
in the newspapers, the orators yet speak (you may | humorous, can almost foretell whether it will be 
almost say,) to the whole population. As to the | copied or not. As a sequence of what I have be- 
transmission of news and moral impressions gene- | fore remarked, as to the simplicity of their con- 
rally, newspapers, with the assistance of railroads | tents, we might presume that they would rarely 
and steamboats almost annihilate distance : and thus| copy the really abstruse; and such is in fact, the 
is the * go-a-head” principle, so conspicuous in the| case: but they seem to relish very much the in- 
United States, aided very much; for the whole sertion of articles, which, though at first blush ab- 
Union moves together. May we not also attribute, 


struse, yet whose sense, the reader can easily 
in a great degree, to these three things, above men-! disentangle. I was forcibly struck with this idea 
tioned in conjunction, that sameness of language,|on reading, a year or two ago, some pieces in 
and to a great degree, of character, pervading our| Blackwood’s Magazine, written under the heading 
whole country, although so differing in many of “ Onr New Contributor.” Amongst them, there 
things, as climate, &c.!’—a sameness which we | was one entitled the “ Moss Rose,” which had that 
can find in no other country of such extensive! slight air of mysticism, but facility of interpreta- 
limits. Newspapers may thus do more than we tion, to which I have just referred; and hence, 
might imagine, in binding together the several) being a pretty good piece, it was inserted in many 
parts of our Union. Nothing keeps up with, and|of the newspapers. There was another entitled, 
coincides so much with the spirit of the times, as |‘ Wail for Daedalus ;” which the editor of Black- 
newspapers; and the next age to get the best| wood said was superior to any of Shelley’s. This 
idea of the present, need not turn to histories, but piece I never met with elsewhere ; and it is pro- 
to a file of old newspapers: if they do not get the| bable, that scarcely a newspaper in the country 
facts altogether ungarbled, nevertheless, they will| extracted it—owing, not to the seeming, but real 
get the tone, the under-current of feeling, which | mysticism, in which its meaning was involved. 
is essential to understanding fully any history, and | Taken as a whole, each newspaper is a picture 
which will teach far more, than the mere detail of| of the world as it is now: there lie the shadows 
facts. They will thus serve, in the future, the! and the sunny places; misery and happiness, crime 
same purpose, as respects this age, as the Private | and virtue; and not only these, but things which 
Journals of the last several centuries, naw serve | pertain not to them, aye besides in the religious 
as respects those times. ~ moral; also whatever is new in the literary, 
Quite remarkable is the cantinual habit which | the scientific, and chiefly in the commercial world ; 
they have, of quoting every piece seemingly good,|showing how far aloft, in point of consideration, 
whether prose or verse, whatever be the cir-| commerce towers amidst the many objects in the 
cumstances attending it: for instance, it is fre-| tumultuous world around. Indeed after all, this 
quently the case, that from some book of poems,|is the cause of their great number in the United 
lately published, there will be an extract made by | States; for we are essentially, the most business 
one of them, which will be copied by a large num-| people on the globe : look at the large portion of 
ber; then it will lie dormant for some years ; then, | nearly every one of them, filled with advertise- 
in order to illustrate something, or on account of|/ments. This is the kind of news, in which most 
its striking his fancy, or from some other reason, | of us are interested, and therefore, there are more 
an editor will come out with it again; and imme-|of them; but what a variety of readers! Some 
diately, as many of his brother-editors will follow|never look at the advertisements or prices-cur- 
suit, as if the piece were perfectly new. But fre-|rent; only reading the poetry and light anecdotes, 





quently in old newspapers, we may pick up beau- 
tiful remarks, both prose and poetry, which have | 
perhaps, never been seen elsewhere, because they | 
have never been copied : for the taste of the edi- 
tors is not always of the best kind; and although | 
highly independent in some things, yet here, they 
are quite the contrary, and often seem to shrink 





from publishing an article, because of its not 


also passing over the politics. To others how 
delightful are the politics! This class chiefly com- 
posed of middle-aged gentlemen; persons who 
think themselves wiser than any of the remaining 
portion of the human race: and nothing can be 
more childish than the accounts which please them— 
legislative bodies consuming several weeks in de- 
bating abolition questions, expunging resolutions, 
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and such other useful subjects. Thus, though|to blame. ‘There is an immense amount of puffs 
originally intended expressly for news, properly | and flummery continually seen in their columns: 





so considered, newspapers contain something of 


every thing; and as one subject or another pre- 
ponderates in different countries, so perhaps, might 
we estimate the character of the nation. In this 
all-containing aspect, there is something even poeti- 
cal; but we can find poetry in every thing, if we 
would but look well for it, as is plainly proved in 
the ‘‘ Weaver’s Song,” by Barry Cornwall. Here 
then, as in the real world, are all things mixed 


together: but still, it is not in politics alone, that 


subjects are under a veil, and somewhat misre- 


presented ; for all subjects are more or less so; | 


how false, for instance, the panegyrics of some 
books, also most advertisements; how feigned 
many emotions, worse than heartless, drawing- 
room ceremonies: pity but, as in the latter, we 
had some sufficiently rough, to do without them, 
and give the plain truth: there is no excuse here, 
as in the drawing-room, on the plea of veiling the 
faults of selfism. 
isting between the real world, and the printed one ; 
for in the former, little does the external coincide 
with the internal, with the essence, the real, As 
in the crowded street, we pass without concern, 
many a face and figure, that veils a soul, which by 
its misery, its bright hopes, its passions, or its 


temptations, would, if known, fill us with feelings 
as intense as its own :—so there is many an ad-| 


vertisement passed over by the reader, or looked 
on without thought, which the person who -inserts 
it, rests upon as the anchor of his hopes. 


gery as in the real world; and on account of the 
universal puffing and exaggeration, those really 
suffering, are prevented from being recognized. 


i | 
Here meet together, and join hands, the most an- 


cient times, the middle periods, and the stirring pre- 
sent; here are old things and new; remarks about 
Plato and Aristotle, with anecdotes of Dr. Buckland 
and the Duke of Sussex. Things old, but lately 
discovered, and things entirely new; dug-up anti- 
quities, with the daguerrotype, and such like. 


By the continual interchange of articles in news- | 

papers, an individual achieving something, in any | 

e > ° j 

line whatever, very soon acquires a far-reaching | 
’ J : 


reputation : they are also beneficial in this respect, 


by leading persons to observe articles relating to | 


individuals, whose peculiar achievements not fall- 


ing within their sphere of action, would otherwise 


never be heard of at all. This continual inter- 
change also enables them to correct quickly, false 
ideas on any subject, which they may have pre- 
viously handed over to their readers; and they 


Yet there is a resemblance ex- 


In this 
department however, there is as much humbug- | 


|this is so much the case, that so far as the praise 
of an individual or thing is concerned, very few are 
so verdant as to put faith in any such paragraphs ; 
thus, far from being in any way useful to the person 
or thing, which they recommend, there is with 
many persons, rather an excitement of suspicion. 
Here too, they themselves know so well that the 
true state of the case is not given, that it is won- 
derful how they can tell the truth at all, through 
this habit of misrepresenting. Another point in 
\which they are continually faulty, is, with regard 
to news ; readers themselves encourage this fault; 
for the editors knowing with what avidity and plea- 
sure such things are sought for by the multitade, 
_will insert false news merely to make their papers 
interesting. For the same reason, they delight 
in publishing accidents, murders, suicides, and other 
pleasing horrors. 'Yhe question has often been 
debated whether this really has a bad effect, and 
the opinion seems to be somewhat against such 
publications ; at any rate, the fact of criminals, 


having in many places, been executed in private 
rather than in public, as formerly, shows the in- 
creased feeling against it. As to accidents, a 
knowledge of them, may perhaps teach us how to 
act, if placed in similar situations ; but at the same 
time, it may lead us to distress ourselves oftentimes 
with causeless fears. And this pleasure flowing 
from the horrible, always leaves an unpleasant im- 
pression on the mind, which would almost demon- 
strate, as much as it is sought by some, that the 
mind is much better without its presence, at any 
time. Often too, the means of committing crimes 
are suggested to persons, which they would not 
otherwise have thought of at all; and such things 
are very apt to be remembered in times of tempta- 
| tion to commit the like; for when the heart is roused, 
| memory, like all the other intellectual powers, is 
|much more intense than at other times ; of course, 
|having the means increases the temptation. 


More- 
over, an individual has a erime suggested to him, 
of which he would never have thought at all; this 
increases the power of temptation, the shadow is 


‘with him, where naught was before: these things 
too are of such a nature as to impress the mind 
\deeply, such as are to be brooded over—the first 
whisperings of sin have commenced. Bulwer, in 
his last novel, attributes the number of crimes of the 
same kind, occurring at precisely the same period, 


to a constant brooding over descriptions of such 


things, until it becomes, as it were, what he calls “ a 


horrid phantasmalian monomania.” Asa strong 


| predisposing cause, he attributes these to the press ; 


therefore frequently do justice to individuals, of|and in both statement and inference, I think expe- 


whom they had formerly published false reports. 
Pretty generally, they seem willing to do this, ex- 
cept in politics; indeed, making the same excep- 
tion, they are usually given to praise, rather than 


' rience will bear him out. Dr. Pritchard says that the 
‘trial of Henrietta Cornier, for having murdered a 
child, from an insane impulse, excited so much atten- 
‘tion in France, that many females, by sympathy or 
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imitation, or by the mere influence of the imagina- | much it is capable of doing for the cause of truth, 
tion, became severely agitated by the desire or the | when we consider its all-pervading influence; there- 
dread of committing similar outrages. I have no 


fore should we use our best endeavors, to keep the 
doubt that such a state of feeling as this, has often led | periodical press as pure as possible. 

to suicide. As to the words “ fear or dread,” which| The worst form which newspapers take, is not 
the doctor uses to express himself, they are per- a legitimate one: I allude to that of being strictly 
fectly just ; and there are many situations, perhaps | personal in their contents. For here, in the first 
differing with different individuals, in which we | place, you make a use of them, which is not by 
cannot distinguish this fear from the desire: thus, | any means, their proper one; for that is, to con- 
I have heard many persons say, that on board of vey news of importance with much more facility 
a steamboat, they have felt the desire of throwing | and certainty, than could be the case if it were 
themselves over; and the desire of casting them-|conveyed orally ; but when they speak in a per- 
selves from a high place, iscommon tomany. Mrs. | sonal manner, of things going on in a community, 
Trollope, in her Travels in Belgium, mentions an |to that community ; no end, but one of malevo- 
instance of a young and nervous female, who was lence, is answered by such minuteness ; nothing 
ascending a celebrated high tower: as she went | but bad results ensue. Moreover, besides other 
up, she told those with her of the increasing influ-| and such evident evils, that it is needless for me 


ence of this desire over her, but would not consent | to point them out, one of their greatest advantages 


to descend ; finally, she could resist no longer, | is thus turned into the immediately opposite evil: 
threw herself madly down, and perished. Per- 


this evil is gossipping, and the advantage, its pre- 
haps the feeling which impels a bird to throw itself | vention. For newspapers have the effect of, in some 
into the jaws of aserpent, is of thisnature. There | measure, diminishing the evils of gossipping, by 
are instances of madness, on record, which | think | furnishing engaging subjects of conversation; which 
may be traced to the exaltation of sucha feeling, to supply the place of remarks about our neighbors; 
so great a height, that self-control has nolonger any and which, as being about things with which we 
influence over them. When, therefore, we see | have no immediate connection, have none of the 
the bad effects of editors publishing such accounts, tendency to evil, accompanying such remarks. 
in other respects ; may we not also give our ver- | Gentlemen talk less scandal than ladies, by the sub- 
dict against them, on the grounds, that they first | stitution of politics ; and amongst ladies, scandal 
imprint deeply such things on the mind; then give 
rise to the fear lest the individual should perpetrate 


has oftentimes been substituted by talk of Queen 
Victoria. In this respect, newspapers are better 


such an act; and finally, by thus increasing the|than books; for, in the first place, many persons 
deep gloom hanging over him, convert this fear|read very little, or their tastes are very different 
into an irresistible desire ? from those of others; so that talk about books, of 
But though blameable for such failings as these, | whatever kind, is almost sure to have some of the 
yet on the whole, their moral tendency is decidedly | party not au fait ; besides, many persons will not 
good; and they have been slandered in this res-|talk of books, for fear of appearing blue. But 
pect; for there is no class of publications, so far | newspapers furnish those topics, which are in some 
as morality is concerned, that is at all comparable | measure, common to all persons, whatever be their 
with them : this is particularly the case, as regards | tastes or habits; for instance, all have heard of 
infidelity. 1 do not know more than one or two} Queen Victoria: such topics as these, will some- 
newspapers, meeting with much success, which | times even supply the place of that ever-occurring 
can be justly charged with immorality ; and then|one, the weather. Another social advantage flow- 
merely in certain points; and these few could not ‘ing from them, is, that to many persons they fur- 
prevent their downfall, were it not for their supe- | nish as a subject of peculiar interest, that of gene- 
riority in other respects, especially in that most | ral politics : nothing, is more calculated to excite in- 
popular quality, wit ; and also their partial impar-| terest, than the future destiny of the world; and 
tiality in politics ; nothing truly humorous or witty,|in newspapers it is, that we daily find a further 
can be put down by the voice of morality, however | detail of its development. To the old particularly, 
contrary its tenets may be to her. Any one who|there is no subject more suitable, in giving some- 
regards the immense mass of printed matter, which | thing in which they can take interest and pleasure. 
comes out in this form, in the United States, must | If this was made an object of deeper thought and 
be conscious of the truth of the above remarks! | research, our politicians would be far less narrow- 
In fact, virtue, I believe, has no greater friend than| minded in their opinions; and the true nature of 
this class of writings. In vain does vice veil it-| every political party in this country, would be much 
self in the garb of philosophy, poetry, or romance ; | more clearly seen. 
touched by the spear of this mighty champion, it} By the immediate publicity which is imparted 
comes forth unveiled, in all its dark colors: all|by them, to every thing that occurs, and by the 
such sophistries are detected by its practical good | searching scrutiny which they continually exer- 
sense. We may estimate its great power, and how ‘cise; an evil, which has ever infested all courts 
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and legislative bodies, is in some measure reme-| case with magazines : 
died: I refer to secret political intrigue. Indeed, 
not only do the newspapers immediately divulge 
any such thing to the people; but they are con-| particularly does this happen to political pieces. 
tinually pretending them to exist, without any |For this reason, a person of much mind, does 


grounds for such ideas. Whatever of this kind | wrong, when he devotes himself to such composi- 


: ; i : 
occurs is soon known, and the people can judge the | tions. Some things not even expect to last longer 
iniquity of their representative. 


what a vast amount of mat- 
| é nie 

ter yearly comes out in this form, which necessa- 
rily, as it were, vanishes into nothingness; and 


In this way, the }than a day, as for instance, toasts ; every year, 
whole conduct of all the officers of government, is| after the fourth of July, these come forth in my- 
continually subject to their examination: and thus, | riads, like the summer insects, born and dying jin 
as in a democratic country, their position depends on | the same hour. Not more than one in the million, 
their conduct, they have a great incentive to con- | lasts longer than their coming forth; except when 
duct themselves rightly. Altogether in this view, | they are useful as political capital; for there is no- 
democracy very much needs an active press; for|thing which is not turned to serve this purpose ; 
unless the people, often far distant from the seat | and which thus becomes famous for awhile. Some 
of government, know exactly what their represen-| few pretty ideas are thus occasionally lost; but 
tatives are about, it is difficult for them to judge of most toasts are generally the same, setting aside 
their conduct. It is true that here, as in other|the date, on each returning celebration ; consist- 
things, the papers on opposite sides serve to lead,|ing of metaphors about stars and clouds, and 
into error, by their prejudice and political falsities ;| shrines; of scripture quotations, or mere truisms, 
but still, the great democracy is generally sure to| praising or abusing distinguished men; illustrating 
sift the chaff from the wheat; to reward the good, | nothing but the intense desire which most persons 
and punish the bad: and a representative if mis- have, to be conspicuous for a time, and to see them- 
represented, can come out, as they often do, in al selves in print. Even this little pleasure is alas! 
card, giving a counter-statement. often foiled ; for of all mistakes, none can equal in 
The United States have often been accused of| number, these made by the papers, in spelling 
possessing comparatively few writers, but con- | names : many a poor fellow has thus been deprived 
sidered with respect to the periodical literature,| of his due glory, not only as to a toast, but even a 
there is no country excelling us. Consider the | fourth of July oration. This may be owing, in 
immense number of speeches, political editorials, | the first place, to reports of such proceedings, 
&c. ; indeed, in this light, there are comparatively | being, in many cases, penned by one “ disguised 
few men, who have not written some little article | in liquor ;” and secondly, there being no rules for 
during their lives; without placing advertisements | spelling the names of persons; and no guessing at 
in the category: in inserting even these latter,!a name, as at a word, from the context. Few 
there exists perhaps, something of the same feel-| things more strongly show the similarity of mind, 
ing that leads many to attempt some higher grade| in the larger portion ef society, than the same- 
of composition : viz. seeing their names in print. | ness in these productions; and though, in general, 
Most persons too, are, at some period during their| so little originality exists, yet the mental labor, 
lives, afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi; and\ which many such authors have taken, is of a con- 
literature of this kind, serves as a proper vent for | siderable degree of intensity. 
this: great is the number of those who begin and} In most of the contents of newspapers, when 
end their literary career in this way; many are|we consider the efforts daily made by writers in 
those whose pieces are never copied. There are|them, insertors of communications, and editors 
a number too, whose productions are rejected ; and | themselves; the whole amount of mental labor, 
thus are their literary hopes nipped in the bud. | however mediocre the result, is very large. For- 
As a field for first efforts, they perhaps furnish alever and forever, throughout this vast land, rush 
very useful purpose ; but it ofttimes happens that | the rivers to the ocean, interpenetrating, intersect- 
the efforts of the writer end here. This sort| ing all parts; almost as constant, and as universal, 
of reading, as I have before mentioned, suits the! isthe spread of periodical literature ; borne by land 
people of the United States, because they have and by water, by the swift, smoke-breathing steam- 





little time to study; so in the same way, it fur-|boat and rail-car, or the slower stage-coach ; as 
nishes a fine field for writers in this country ; for,| constant, as though they were impelled by some 
in general, they have not that time to think and|law of nature ; scattered every where, as if by an 
reflect deeply on their compositions, which Euro-| all-pervading, universal wind. “ Day after day, day 
peans have ; and hence, they are calculated to be | after day,” the editors are continually at work : 
of the light and sketchy nature, which is the cha-| literary exclusively, political, religions, of all sects 
racteristic style of newspapers. But perhaps they | and creeds, coming out, one after the other in 
do harm to real talent, by causing persons who/| quick succession; works without end, for they but 
possess it, to fritter away their minds in produc- |adumbrate change, which is eternal and all-influen- 
tions which last but a day. This is certainly the' cing. The labor of the periodical press as such ie 
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very peculiar; they have to keep up a continual 
warfare upon only five or six great topics ; upon | 
which, so much is said, by so many different per- 
sons, that it is difficult to say any thing new or in-| 
and week after week, we see the chief newspapers | 
coming out with an equal amount of matter, and | 


equally well written. When looking over the | 


teresting, on the subject: and yet, day after day,| 
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faults, and dwell only on his virtues: so it is with 
newspapers; they studiously exclude any bad quality 
of a partisan, and mention only the good done by 
him—treating their opponents in the opposite way. 
It may be said that these things are known and 
understood, and that therefore, no harm is done; 
but, as | have before said, there are persons who 
forget this, and trust implicitly to their particular 


closely printed columns of one of these, I often} paper; in the late struggle for the Presidential 
wonder, how the editor can possibly contrive to} chair, I have often heard of individuals, who, when 
fill them up, year after year, with such ease and| offered any argument founded either on theory or 
accuracy. I have no doubt however, that they | notorious facts ; would scarcely hear it, unless it 
are very glad when some great political event oc-| could be pointed out in their paper. Judging from 
curs, on account of the quantity that may be said/| the late election, their political influence is, how- 
by them, on the subject: and perhaps, even their| ever, less than I had supposed; for the change in 
chagrin at some political change unfavorable to| the press was less than that amongst the people. It 
themselves, is, in some measure counterbalanced, | is a very happy thing, for they richly deserve such 
by thiscorresponding pleasure. I have often thought | a condition, for their-many false accounts; par- 
that if all the talent which was employed in politi- | ticularly their unfounded abuse of distinguished 
cal papers, for the express purpose of deceiving the} men; and the false issues which they made with 
people, had been devoted to something better, how | regard to almost every subject. It is singular that 
much good would thence accrue to the nation. I)|there should not have been started some news- 
accuse them of attempting to mislead the people,| paper of exalted character, which would earnestly 
because, if we examine the subject, we shall find ‘endeavor to find the true state of the case, with 


that they really do this: however true they may | 
be in some things, however they may believe them- 
selves to be in the right; yet when they continu- 


ally attempt, as they are ever accustomed to do, to| 


make it appear that in every political event which 
occurs, their, party are always in the right, and 
very worthy and patriotic; and those opposed to 
them, exactly the contrary ; then, I say, that they 


regard to every political event, and give it to the 
people: instead of assisting the press, where po 
‘litical subjects are concerned, in enlightening the 
| people ; it is the duty of the patriotic, to guard 
against its deceptions. ‘That few such papers have 





been started, proves low difficult it is for any man 
to keep himself from slipping into the tumultuous 
| vortex whirling perpetually around him: perhaps 


assert to be true, what they know to be false. | too, in the same way, many editors believe things 
Things have now arrived at such a pitch, that no! of their adversaries, which a moderately calm man 
one who thinks at all impartially on political sub-| would not think of believing ; for gradually, the 








jects, can put any faith, with respect to many | 


things, in newspapers; and thus is their purpose | 
and use, so far as respects these things, at least | 
so far as they can do any good; almost altogether 
subverted. What they would try to make us be- 
lieve is the most absurd thing imaginable; it is, 
that by adopting the tenets of the party to which 
they belong, although there is nothing in these 
tenets at all connected with morals, an individual | 
becomes perfectly honorable, and is wholly sincere| 
and patriotic: and that those adopting the con-| 
trary belief, are, in all respects, just the opposite. | 
And notwithstanding this, there are many suffi-| 
ciently stupid, to pin their political principles on | 
those of certain newspapers. In the late political | 
campaign, so contradictory were the accounts of 
battles, to which thousands must have been wit- 
nesses, that any one was almost led to doubt en- 
tirely, the records of history ; and as to arriving 
at a just idea of the character of Mr. Van Buren 
or Gen. Harrison, from these, there was no possi- 
ble way. 

The causes of such absurd faults might be easily 
traced; one thing is very evident, we every day 


see individuals, in defending a friend, overlook his 








warfare, which at first, might have been only gene- 
ral, becomes as it were, a personal thing; and 
prejudice has thus tenfold weight. ‘The best way 
then of approximating to the truth, under these cir- 
cumstances, (to one interested in the subject,) is 
to take a paper on each side of the question. 

Despite their faults, every man, who would know 
what is going on in the great world, would do well 
to take newspapers; naught is calculated to be 
more interesting, for in this category lie all things. 
Men of all classes, of all sorts of occupations and 
habits, find great use in them: the man of busi- 
ness is, of course, evidently benefitted ; the man 
of ingenuity meets with many useful hints; the 
emigrant learns what he could not get elsewhere ; 
for such accounts relate, in general, to the dead 
past ; these to the actual, living, stirring present ; 
the scientific and literary man, for here they are in- 
formed of every new thing of importance, in their 
particular branch—in fine, all classes find something 
suitable to them. 

As to their use and influence in the family circle, 
they differ much from other publications : a book 
may suit one person in a family, but not the others; 
but these have something to suit every member 
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of every family, whatever may be their taste or | 
pursuit, or whether they love reading or not. One| 
morning, going through the Philadelphia market, | 
I was particularly struck with this; I saw the) 
“ Ledger” of that day, in the hands of a number | 
of the market-women; and I had observed in it 
before | walked out, one of the most beautiful and | 
ethereal passages in Shelley’s Islam. 
Williamsburg. G. 


ANNETTE DE L’ARBRE* 
1. 
There she is—the poor maiden !—the hapless Annette! 
Whose story my bosom hath wrung; 
What a lesson! sad lesson to every coquette, 
And its deep admonitions, ye should not forget, 
Ye lovely and thoughtless and young! 


9 


Annette was a beauty surpassingly fair; 
The fairest, in Normandy seen; 
She loved—and her lover was gone to the war, 
And she gave at their parting a braid of her hair 
To gladden the heart of Eugene. 
3. 
"T'was a talisman dear, which he treasur’d in fight 
Through a long and a bloody campaign ; 
And when he laid down on the cold ground at night, 
"T was pressed to his heart with a throb of delight 
And a prayer to behold her again. 
% * * * * 
4. 
Time pass’d—and Eugene to the village return’d, 
The village where dwelt his Annette ; 
With feelings unalter’d, his bosom still burn’d, 
And crown’d with the laurels his gallantry earn’d, 
What ills were in store for him yet? 
5. 
Ah, vain of her beauty,—pursued as a belle, 
Of Normandy’s peasantry, queen, 
Though with softest affection her bosom did swell ; 
Annette would pretend to love others as well, 
And excited his jealousy keen. 
6. 
Despairing and madden’d, he rushed from her sight, 
Nor linger’d to bid her adieu— 
A ship under weigh, furnish’d wings for his flight ; 
And ere her soft slumbers were broken by light, 
To sea, in his frenzy, he flew. 
7 
The first news of her loss, which the fair one obtain’d, 
Filled now with dismay and despair, 
Was a letter in which, wretched girl! was contain’d 
That pledge she had given, her heart was enchain’d— 
That braid of her beautiful hair. 
8. 
Wild, frantic, undone,—disregarding disguise, 
She flies to the beach of Honfleur— 
She strains o’er the weltering waters her eyes, 
A speck in the distance, the maiden descries ; 
"T'was his ship—and she sank on the shore. 


* These lines were written at the request of a friend, be- 
neath an Engraving of Annette De L’ Arbre. 
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They bore her from thence, and from that fatal day 

Her spirits and cheerfulness fled— 

She turn’d from her suitors, disgusted, away 
From those that were happy, and those that were gay, 
And seem’'d to all hope to be dead. 
10. 
There was one—and butone—whom she anxiously sought 
"Twas the mother of absent Eugene ; 
On her, she, alas! had calamity brought— 
She only, seem’d now to engross every thought— 

Over her, would she tenderly lean. 

ll. 
At length to that mother intelligence came, 

That her penitent son would return ; 

He confess’d himself selfish—acknowledg'd with shame 
His conduct to her was deserving al! blame, 
And his duty he better would learn. 
12. 
What joy sprung up in the heart of Annette! 
Her hands, they were clasp’d with delight-- 
Ah! happiness, then, was in store for her yet, 
From the breast of her lover she’d banish regret 
If once she were blest with his sight. 
13. 
The months roll’d away—-and the time was at hand 
The time when they look’d for Eugene ; 
Dark tempests had swept o’er the sea and the land, 
And fragments of vessels were strew'd on the strand, 
When his ship was announced in the Seine. 
14. 
Dismasted and shatter’d she slowly advanced, 

While hundreds were thronging the shore— 
Annette stood among them with pleasure entranced, 
How sparkled her eyes! how with joy they danced! 

At thought of their meeting once more. 

15. 
Vain—vain was the hope !—the poor maiden they told, 

(And her heart like that ship was a wreck,) 

That during the storm which had over them roll’d, 
Eugene (and her current of life, it ran cold) 
Had been washed by a wave from the deck. 
16. 
She fell to the earth, with a shriek of despair; 
Her reason was shook from its throne ; 
Dark—dark was the cloud which came over the fair, 
And long did her malady baffle all care 
By friendship and tenderness shown. 
17. 
But at last, from the couch of disease, she withdrew 
In a troubled—bewildering maze ; 
Of the past she knew nothing, or seemingly knew, 
Except that she prayed when the stormy winds blew, 
And loved on the waters to gaze. 
18, 
And waving her kerchief, she seem’d to expect 
That some one was coming from sea; 
The tears that were coursing each other uncheck’d, 
Remembrance all gone that her lover was wreck’d, 
Too sadly proclaim’d it was she. 
19. 
At times she would deck herself out as a bride, 
Her chamber with white would array— 
Her cheek with the maidenly blush would be dyed, 
And smiles take the place of her tears that were dried, 
And gayest she seem’d of the gay. 
20. 
Meanwhile to the village, poor Eugene came back, 
His life had been sav’d on a spar : 
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A vessel for India, he cross’d on her track ; 
And thus with a spirit cast down—on the rack, 
His fortune had borne him afar. 
2). 
But how shall he mect his dear injur’d Annette ? 
Her reason, how shall she regain? 
How know that his love is unchanged for her yet 7— 
Ah! wait ’till her chamber in order is set, 
And deck’d for the bridal again. 
22. 
So "twas—and the day of the bridal came round, 
Annette sat array’d in her charms: 
“He's coming,” they cried, and she rose at the sound, 
The door it flew open,—her lost one was found! 
She knew him and sunk in his arms. 
23. 
Peace entered her soul and her reason return’d, 
And she seem'd through the past to have dream’d. 
Then let not a lesson, thus bitterly learned, 
Ye young and unthinking! be thoughtlessly spurn’d, 
Nor idle ye maidens! be deemed. 
24. 
Remember this tale of Annette and Eugene— 
Play not with the chords of the heart; 
Those exquisite strings may be sundered I ween, 
And seldom united again are they seen, 
When once they are forced to dispart. 
NUGATOR. 


PAINTINGS IN PROFILE. 
BY PAUL GRANALD. 
ORATOR JERRY. 


Without doubt, Ambition has a diabolical origin ; 
and the first commentator on it, was the Serpent 
in the garden of Eden. From that time to this, it 


has been the theme of statesman and schoolboy; of 


bard and bardling ; of poet and poetaster ;—and now, 
when it has been discussed for six thousand years, 
we may well enter upon the subject with a tremb- 
ling fear of our ability to place it in a new light. 
But this fear is mingled with a modest confidence— 
not in the depth of our penetration, Heaven fore- 
fend '—but in the perfect originality of the charac- 
ter, whose thoughts, feelings, and, more than all, 
actions, afford us the materials for the present 
sketch. We may be a most unskilful artizan, but, 
then, we possess the tools—we may be a bad 
teacher, but our illustrations are practical, and, ba- 
lancing this against that, we venture to promise a 
sterling coin, though it may not fall glittering from 
the mint—a diamond, but a diamond untouched by 
the hand of the lapidary. 

Before we proceed further with this undertaking, 
it may not be improper to paint a back-ground 
which shall exhibit our hero to the greatest possi- 
ble advantage, and, that he may stand forth in bold 
relief, let us pause for a moment and descant on 
the various phases ambition presents at different 
periods of life. 

Ambition is the sun of the moral world, answer- 
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| ing the same purpose there that the great luminary 
| around which our earth is eternally circling, does 
|in physical creation. Notwithstanding its origin 
|and its commentator, it warms, enlivens, vivifies ; 
| but, occasionally, it raises a moral miasma as loatli- 
some as that which arises from a Mississippi 
iswamp. It is like fire, and it resembles water. 
Like fire, for it combines both good and evil—re- 
sembling water, for in it, you may either swim or 
drown yourself. It develops itself when the boy 
draws on his first pair of breeches, or when mamma 
parts the locks of little Miss and calls her an angel. 
|It now follows them through life, making them 
| guilty of freaks before high Heaven, which, so far 
| from causing angels to weep, must infallibly make 
|them laugh. 





Master Rough-enough is at first am- 
bitious of “ plumping the middle man from taw”— 
lof running the swiftest, or vaulting the highest. 
Not being capable of appreciating intellectual hon- 
ors, he cultivates the physical ones alone. But 
these days soon pass. ‘The down of manhood be- 
gins to feather his chin. His voice is at one mo-. 
ment as low and as soft as a wind-harp when fan- 
ned by a zephyr, and then as shrill and harsh as 
the same instrument when swept by the icy fingers 
of a Northern blast. Love now enters into a co- 
partnership with Ambition, and the consequence 
is—a poet. He talks to the moon, the stars, the 





waves—he cross-examines Futurity, and puts hard 
questions to the Fates; and all this is done with- 
out the least hope or expectation of ever receiving 
an answer. He reads Virgil and becomes a Tyty- 
rus “ recubating under a spreading fagian.” He 
thinks Dido imprudent, decidedly so,—and A‘neas 


a fool, more decidedly still. He envies Paris the 





fair Helen, and refuses all sympathy to her legiti- 
mate lord; in short, he is a creature of impulse, 
until the world of dreams and shadows begins to 
breathe in flesh and blood—until the love ideal be- 
comes the love actual. Ambition is now again in 
the ascendant, and his sole aim, object, hope, aspi- 
ration, is to bring an offering worthy the shrine of 
the Goddess of his idolatry. But people differ— 
and differ they ever will—as to the nature of this 
propitiatory sacrifice. Hence arise the various 
divisions of beaux—the fop, the coxcomb, the sen- 
timental lisper, and the boisterous haw-haw con- 
versationalist. One brings a coat of the smoothest 
texture and the newest fashion, and demands in 
exchange—a heart. Another exhibits the finely 
turned calf of his leg, with the expectation that it 
will more than counterbalance the calf in his head. 


Yet another will lisp forth in eloquent strains his 
admiration of love in a cottage, while every mo- 
ment of his life is spent in seeking for love in a 
palace. But why dwell upon these divisions? Are 
they not written in the chronicles of foppery ‘—Do 
jthey not form a portion of the statutory law of 





| courtship ‘—we do not say of love. They do! and 
we turn to our hero, Jeremiah Doddrington—Ora- 
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tor Jerry, by courtesy; fool Jerry, by right—as |most profound observations an air so ludicrous, that 
the only refuge for something original in this vast} Heraclitus himself would forget his tears to in- 
desert of endless variety—a bull in appearance, but | dulge in laughter. 
in appearance only. | We said it was once our luck to hear him. Mr. 
Mr. Jeremiah Doddrington is fat; and fat men} Doddrington was in his own room, and first at- 
are the same now, that Cesar thought them, two | tracted our attention by the noise he made in kick- 
thousand years ago. It is our firm belief that the | ing to and fro a huge volume which he had been 
temper of a man is in direct proportion to the sur- | reading. . 
face of body exposed. Were we a tyrant wishing} ‘“ By the club of Alcides!"—a favorite oath of 
to make our subjects a nation of slaves who should | his, when excited—were the first words we caught; 
never resist our slightest behest, we would fatten | “ By the club of Alcides! but this world is a queer 
them. Were we a woman wishing an obedient | one! I do believe its inhabitants estimate the va- 
lover, we would fatten him. Angularity of body | lue of a work from its size—criticise with a car- 
and sourness of disposition are synonymes. Hun-|penter’s rule or a yard-stick. They might improve 
ger makes a man crabbed, leanness is an effect of| the science (I wonder if criticism is a science?) 





hunger, ergo—but the conclusion is evident. Syl-|by purchasing a case of mathematical instruments. 
logisms are useless here; experience is all-suffi-| Then we should have it,” he continued, his lip 
cient. But Mr. Doddrington is not only fat, Mr. | curled in disdain ; “ this is an excellent work. It 
Doddrington is short and fat. There is here a dif-| is two feet long, a foot and a half wide, and six 
ference to be noted. A short fat man, in addition| inches thick. For sale by Puff & Co., No. 5, 
to good temper, is merry. Not only has he that} Bookworm street. Now, why can’t they reason 
placid evenness of disposition, whose possessor|this way? This man has written a work of 
will make you an apology if you kick him; but he| (curse that Miss Boggs, I do believe she thinks to 
has a lively laughter-loving spirit, which considers | sport with my feelings because | do love her ; it’s 
the kick aforesaid as the best joke in the world,|mean) a thousand pages. ‘The first page is non- 
and begs you, as the greatest favor, to repeat it.| sense, the second is worse than nonsense, and so 
A short fat man is unlike his brother obesities in| on, increasing in geometrical progression. Now, 
another particular. There is not a particle of la-| my stars! only calculate what a fool he must be at 
ziness in his composition; in fact, he is fidgety|the end of the thousandth page!—how much 
when not employed about something or other. We| greater the fool than he who only writes one line 
do not say he likes to work; for all men disliking | of the cursed stuff!” 
this, are not lazy. By no means. People may be} Mr. Doddrington laughed at this conceit ; made 
very busy about nothing. Utilitarians are not the| his finger-joints crack like pistols ; gave the book 
only folks upon whom the curse of Adam rests. |at his feet an extra kick ; called on Miss Boggs’ 
Jerry is very diligent, but whether his diligence | name some four or five times—alternately coupling 
will ever lead to fame and fortune is another ques-| it with a blessing and a curse—and then resumed 
tion. his train of audible thought. Had it been Guy 
The remaining peculiarities of the Orator’s per-| Faukes soliloquizing on the gun-powder plot, we 
son, as they have nanght to do with his character, | could not have listened with greater attention. 
we omit. The materials for his mental sketch, his| ‘ But neither way is the correct one. Now, 
own imprudence gives in abundance. Mr. Dod-|here is a book”—and to our surprise he drew a 
drington’s ambition to excel in oratery—to express | child’s book from his pocket—“a little book, a very 
his thoughts with fluency and ease, whether it be | little hook, full of wisdom and profound philosophy, 
from the rostrum or the sofa—induces him to hold| which no one has ever found out, and this, because 
frequent conversations with himself; and persons) it ts a little book. Folks would laugh at me if 
in the habit of doing this have, generally, more} they knew I read it; but I'll criticise it—show the 
auditors than they imagine. Jeremiah resolves| world its beauties—and, then, devil take “em!— 
himself into a committee of the whole, on any sub-| all but Miss Boggs—let ‘em laugh!” Writing and 
ject which may enter his head, and speaking at the same time, not a word escaped us. 
“Then he will talk—good gods! how he will talk.” ogee se the house thet Jack buile.” 
It was once our fortune to hear him when litera-} ‘‘ This work will amply renumerate—is remune- 
ture was his theme; but we must premise, he is/ rate right '—is it a derivative of munos or numos? 
never very solicitous about confining himself to| If the last it must be renumerate, tho’ | mustn’t 
one subject. He will startle you sometimes by| put this in the criticism. This work will amply 
calling on the name of his lady-love—she happened | renumerate the reader. I am not certain about 
to be a Miss Boggs, on the occasion above alluded | that word yet. I will take another. This work 
to—in the midst of a mathematical equation, and, | will amply—abundantly is a better word than this, 
it is said, he crossed the pons asinorum, whistling|too. This work will abundantly repay the reader 
eouplets from Hudibras. This habit gives to his Ah! that’s it! The very first line is a rich one.” 
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“‘ This is the house that Jack built.” 
‘“*We—” 
At the moment Mr. Doddrington uttered this | 





word, he seemed to be struck with a new idea, and, | 
not only a new one, but one of the utmost impor- 
tance. He compressed his lips; placed a finer on 
his nose, and remained, for the space of a minute, 
perfectly motionless. At the end of this time he) 
pronounced, most emphatically, “‘ V’ll do it,” and 
thrust the sheet of paper, upon which he had been | 
writing, into his drawer. Having taken a fresh 
one, he wrote in the most hurried manner, as if he 
feared his thoughts would escape him before they 
could be transferred to the sheet. 


that we should 


We imagined 


receive the benefit of his la- 
hors, but he very soon breathed hard ; threw down 


not 


his pen, and read aloud from the manuscript he 
had written. 


** DoppRINGTON/on, Sept., 1841. 
“ My Dear Sir: 


‘“You do me too much honor to suppose I can 
throw any light on the long mooted, and, I may) 
add, intricate question which you propound in your 
letter of the 15th inst. It is a question of much 
importance to the literary world—as you profoundly 
remark—and should be speedily settled; but [| 
greatly fear, from the asperity shown by the cham- 
pions on both sides, that this event is far, very far, | 
distant. Fame has not belied me, sir, when it in-| 
formed you that 1 was, am, and ever shall be, an| 
advoeate of the first person singular in the compo- | 
sition of all writings. ‘This, for the sake of con- | 
ciseness, as well as because I think the name a! 
good one, I shall denominate the Ego-meipsum| 
style of letters; while the other, for similar rea-| 
sons, I propose calling the Duum-in-unomite. Now, 
sir, What is the great argument used by the oppo- 
nents of the Egomeipsumites ? 


rT’: . 
*Tis this, and I]! 


shall endeavor to state it with all the candor and| 
fairness which becomes a philosopher. ‘They say | 
it can be nothing but vanity to use the first person | 
singular (1) when the first person plural (we) would 
do as well; and that vanity in writing, as in every 
thing else, is reprehensible, and should be frowned | 
upon by the reader. They say, further, that 7 
does not sound as harmoniously as we, and har- 
mony being second in importance to sense, and, 
that as the sense would be the same, no matter 
which we adopt, therefore we should use we. They 
do not stop here, however, but carry their literary 
quixotism to an extent which should disgust a man 
of taste and refinement. They assert that our lan- 
guage is so full of words having the same sound, 
as, I, eye, high, (J-dem sonans is the contemptible 
pun they make on the occasion,) that we should 
use every means to avoid them, and thereby sup- 
press those temptations to quibbling, which, it is 
déclared, actually shortened the life of Johnson ; 
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gument calls us, almost in the same sentence, ‘my 
eye and Betty Martin disputators.’ 

“‘ Now, sir, as to the vanity of the thing; and 
here I think you will be inclined to smile, when I 
tell you that these learned Duuminunomites cite 
newspaper editors—who always write we—as bright 
exemplars of modesty and decorum!! What sort 
of cause must it be which needs an assertion like 


this to support it? But I will permit this to pass 


as being too notoriously otherwise to require com- 


ment from my pen. We come, then, to the first 
issue which they make—which is the vainest the 
Egomeipsumite or the Duuminunomite? The Ego- 
meipsumite simply says J did it; the Dauminuno- 


mite says we did it, thereby making himself equal 


_to two men—at least—when, in reality, he is but 
one; nay, did I choose to indulge my wit, I might 
say, but the half of one. 


But they protest against 
my interpreting it in this way, and say it is intended 
to include the reader ; and thus, by a kind of pious 
fraud, carry him along with them ; and, that if un- 
derstood in my way, no one but the Siamese twins 
would consent to edit a paper: for the responsi- 
bility would be too great, and the converts too few, 
if every item of intelligence or axiom in polities, 
This 
may be very good wit, but, to my mind, it is very 
indifferent logic. 


was only backed by a slim perpendicular I. 


“But I will no longer remain on the defensive. 
I carry the war into Africa at once; and I boldly 
declare, that the use of the first person plural is 
anti-republican in tendency, if not unconstitutional !! 
What say the Janus-faced hypocrites to this? Is 
not we the style royal’—the language of Kings 
and despots? Is it democratical for one man to 
assume the responsibilities of two, or two hundred, 
or two thousand, as the case may be? What say 
they! I ask. I know what they will say to me 
and to citizens of my State. They will answer 
that the Virginians are the self-elected guardians 
of the Constitution; and that they have cried wolf! 
wolf! wolf! so often, when there was no wolf, that 
now no one will believe them though they swear 
the slaughter of the flock has commenced—that we 
belong to a State whose inhabitants, while crushing 
a pismire, shout sic semper tyrannis with all the 
strencth of their lungs. 

*“ Excuse me, sir: On some other occasion I 
will notice their other arguments and give you my 
own views more in detail. The last reflection on 
my native State, has made me so angry I can 
hardly sign myself 

“Your friend, 
* J. DopprineTon. 

**T). Dipapper, Esq.” 

However angry Jerry might be in his letier, he 
was laughing, with great glee, in his room—not in 
the loud ringing tones he used in public, but in the 





and yet (O pudor!) the author of this luminous ar- 


low, complacent chuckle which characterized his 
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private cachinations. His listener could with dif- 
ficulty refrain from joining him when he heard the 
real Irish blunder in the last line—a man so angry 
with another, that he could hardly sign himself “a 
friend” to the one to whom he was writing. Mr. 
Doddrington, having read and re-read this letter, 
seemed satisfied as to the style he should adopt in 


the criticism on the interesting little work we have | 


mentioned. Placing his paper before him, he 
drew his pen through the obnoxious word—we— 
and commenced thinking aloud, as usual. 

* Out you go!” this accompanied the erasure of 
the poor monysyllable; ‘and now, if I can get Miss 
Boggs out of my head, I will give the world a de- 
licious example of ‘ sermons in stones.’ 


‘This is the house that Jack built.’ 


‘“T assert that nothing in the dreamy reveries of 


Plato—by the way I dreamed of Miss Boggs last 
night—the hail-fellow-well-met philosophy of Epi- 
curus, the tears of Heraclitus, or the smiles of 


Democritus, has a more profound meaning than | 
that which appears beneath the somewhat childish | 


appearance—pooh! appears beneath the appear- 
ance, indeed!—than that which /res beneath the 
somewhat childish appearance of this line. It is 
the cause of an effect which pervades the whole 
earth; showing, at a glance, why we ever give the 
preference to deeds of our own, over the deeds of 
others. To apply my quotation to small things, | 
will take a man who has invented a steel pen, and 
ove who has invented a pen of steel; and though, 
in my short-sighted wisdom, | can see no differ- 


ence, yet there are ten chances to one, that he who | 
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lrefuse it utterance, his heart will say, why, bless 
my soul, my dear sir, 

| ‘This is the house that Jack built.’ 

} 

| 


“Let us go forth into the street and look upon the 
‘throng with which it is crowded. The man that 
‘leads that pale (I wonder if Miss Boggs paints) 
and sickly child, by the hand, will serve my pur- 
‘pose. He is its father. With what devoted at- 
tachment does he look down upon little wan-face ! 
See him toy with its carroty locks; and, doubtless, 
he thinks them more beautiful than the darkest 
‘ebony. Its face of inanity, to him, beams with 
‘thought! Its weak and querulous voice is as sweet 


as tones from the harp of an Orpheus!—its de- 
formed and emaciated limbs contain every line of 
beauty Hogarth ever drew!” 

“| beg your pardon, sir, but may T ask why you 
prefer this pale and crippled child, to all of the 
rosy cheeks and elastic forms we see around us?” 

* You are not a father, sir?” 

“Thank my stars! no.” 

“T thought not. You are answered when I say 


‘This is the house that Jack built.’ 


“Advancing a little further into this incompara- 
ble allegory, | am surprised at the richness and 
| versitality of genius shown by the author. He has 
‘made the most trifling things—the lowest of ani- 
mal creation—pay tribute to his teachings. A rat— 
whether the large rat of Norway, the water-rat, 
‘or the common house-rat, we are left in ignorance— 
‘is made to illustrate a most beautiful sentiment. 


|‘'This is the rat that eat the malt that lay in the house that 
Jack built.’ 


. ° ° | 
has invented the steel pen, will look down with | 


contempt on him who has invented the pen of steel, 
and for no other reason in the world than 


‘ This is the house that Jack built.’ 


* Follow yonder author into his study. Lo! he 
taketh a work from the shelf. Jt fell still-born 
from the press—not even the critics holding a 
wake above its remains. But see with what a 
careful and delicate hand he dusteth the cover— 
with what parental fondness he turneth over the 
leaves! and now he reads the title page! and now 
the entry which has secured the copyright! and 
now the dedication! and now the preface! and now 
the introduction! and, at this moment, he smiles 
proudly over the deep reflection which introduces 


Chap. I. He is lost to the present—if any one | 


were listening to me, now, he would think I was a 
fool—and all the associations of the past, which 
called forth the happy idea, are gathering around 
him. He lives in a kingdom of his own creation ; 
one that he has peopled with scintillations of the 
brain, bright—vivid—burning! Ask him why he 
admires that which the world hath damned, or— 
what is worse—cared too little about to take the 


ag | 
trouble of condemning; and, though his lips may 


“Let us, in the first place, examine the con- 
struction of this line, and then we will be enabled, 
the more readily, to understand its symbollical 
meaning. Observe the wording of the sentence. 
|He does not say ‘here is the rat;’ no! he says 
\' this is the rat.’ He holds it up to the scorn and 
| indignation of the public, and, for this purpose, 
|wisely uses a word (this) which hisses forth his 
| disapprobation of the deed. The line is evidently 
modelled after Pope, who sets each sentiment—be 
|it soft or harsh—to appropriate music. But there 
‘is another object in this, in which the pains-taking 
genius of my author shines preéminent. He wishes 





to arouse our antipathies that we may applaud the 
| poetical vengeance which immediately ensues.” 
‘‘This is the cat that caught the rat that eat the malt that lay 
in the house that Jack built.” 
The reader cannot fail to notice the metrical 
srandeur given by the frequent repetition of the 





word “that.” It is equal, in every respect, to the 
‘celebrated lines in Virgil, which, I was told in my 
| youth, when properly scanned, resemble the gallop 
of a horse. Let the admirer of the classics com- 
pare them. 

Turn we for a moment to the allegory, and new 
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fortune to lose, for a while, the use of both arms; 
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beauties meet us at every step. I will illustrate|theme; and here he became so excited, that he 
them. |leaped from his throne and commenced a dance, 
“Ha! my man of the steel pen, you appear to | chanting, all the time, 
be vexed.” H 
Res ; ; ‘ ™ “‘ Her feet, beneath her petticoat 
* The President is a fool!” <a eg ee 
“y haa? ‘si Like little mice peep in and out, 
ou dont say so: As if they feared the light; 
rr ‘ ‘ ° $9 . 
“The Secretary of State is a dolt.’ But, oh! she dances such a way, 
* You alarm me.” No sun upon an Easter day, 
‘ . 5 . ‘ . s< sig ‘hl 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is a rogue.” Is half so fine a sight !” 
‘* We are ruined if this be so.” 





“And the C hoc -p |Our risible muscles could bear no more. Shout- 
*! 2 U ssione ‘ S$ 1S a greater |. ‘ 
fool “a ' waar sae of Patents is a greater | ing “ weel done, Cutty-sark!” we took to our heels 
an all p rether. : ; ree 
oe ee ae See Seen _ jand left Jerry to finish the Shaking Quaker wor- 
** That’s a bull—but I see what ails you. You} ship <f tile goddam 





have been refused a patent and are now angry with 


This habit of “talking to yourself,” is by no 


——the rat that eat the malt that lay in the house that} means confined to Mr. Jerry Doddrington. Since 
Jack built.’” 


‘ 


the days of Demosthenes private declamation has 


Behold! my author. been the fashion ; and within a mile of the place 
“The knavery of this world—political, social | Sacred to our lucubrations, there is a grove in which 
and literary—is beyond belief.” a now deceased Attorney General was accustomed 
‘‘ Bevond belief.” to exercise his oratorical powers. Here, before a 
& Plagiarism is the order of the day.” jury composed of eight oaks, three hickories and a 
“Of the day.” hard-hearted gum, he was wont to cultivate an art 
“Thieves do not steal property alone, they steal which afterwards brought him distinction and wealth. 
brains.” Whether he had a Miss Boggs, to whom an epi- 
“ Steal brains.” sode was occasionally addressed, we have no means 





“Don’t echo me, sir, if you please, look here— of determining. Jerry, as we have seen, has—and 
read!” J do not know how a good anatomist can | is episodes are the best part of his performances. 
ever love the fairest of his race. Were I inti- Indeed, it is an opinion which Mr. Doddrington has 
mately acquainted with the human frame, I would | often expressed to us in private, that any subject 
as soon fall in love with a wheelbarrow. may be exhausted in fifteen minutes, and, unless 
“And this”— we resort to episode, we cannot expect the ap- 
The miseries of life are formed, for the most plause of our audience—conciseness not being, as 
part, of trifles. Great disasters call forth all the formerly, “ merit. In support of this opinion, Je- 
energies of our minds, to meet them, and, in the | temiah refers us to the Congressional speeches and 
end, we generally succeed. It was once our mis- | documents of the day. We acknowledge that the 
lreference illustrates the doctrine; but as we do 








and the greatest annoyance we experienced, was an\"°t agree with the doctrine itself, we must take 
inability to scratch our head. N. B. We are not \¥@toing and bring this most veracious history to a 





« Scotchman. close, by relating one other incident in the life of 
“Two most profound reflections.” its hero. 
“They are profound; but what business have Jerry having found that his private theatricals 
they in this book? It is my thunder. were no longer private, or feeling his genius 
“Indeed! the rat has been in Jack’s house—|¢tamped by the walls of a room, or for some other 
eaten his malt. Send a critic—a literary grimal- | PUTPOS¢ which we know not, but which led to the 


kin—after him, and soon you may shout in triumph | result about to be related, determined to resort to 


| ithe open vault of heaven, with the green sward 
‘This is the cat that caught the rat,’ Se. for a rostrum, and the merry whispering leaves for 

Again did Mr. Doddrington pause. “ The house | an audience, that he might cultivate the talent 
that Jack built” was carefully consigned to his|which he felt—as it is said every genius does— 
pocket; and, mounting upon the huge tome which| was within him. He wanted room, perhaps, for 
lay upon the floor, he proceeded to declaim a most | the three great requisites, action! action! action ! 
eloquent oration on the charms of Miss Boggs. | for though we have exhibited him in the character 
He had three comparisons for her eyes; a dew-|of a critic—cultivating the ars scribendt, instead 
drop, a star, a diamond ; three for her lips; coral, | of the ars loguendi, yet we took the precaution, in 
cherries, rubies; three for her teeth; pearls, erys- | assuming our title, to insinuate that he was a dis- 
tal, ivory. Having eulogized her beauties in de- 








ciple of Tully—as Tully spoke, and not as he wrote. 
tail, he clubbed them, and Miss Boggs became, suc- | It was, doubtless, the indignation which he expe- 
cessively a goddess, an angel, a Psyche, a Hebe, a|rienced while reading some passage in the volume 


Venus. a Juno. The gracefulness which charac- | which he treated so discourteously, that caused him 
terized every motion of her person, was his next to indite the ironical laudation on “ the house that 
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Jack built”—what induced him to write the letter;lash of Orator Jerry. But it was the least part of 


on the relative merits of the Egomeipsumites and | 
the Duuminunomites we cannot say; to put in| 
practice his theory in regard to episode, most pro- | 
bably. His dissertation on the charms of Miss| 
Boggs, was the overflowing of a happy disposi- | 
tion—the effect of an oleaginous person—and we | 
could scarcely forgive ourself the ‘Tam O’Shanter 
exclamation, which interrupted a dance in which| 
the feet kept time to the music of the heart—of 
Miss Boggs, we know nothing—Jerry’s love being 
limited, only, by the number of his female acquain- 
tances. Here let us mention a peculiarity of Mr. 
Doddrington’s self-communings, which we have not, | 
as yet, noticed. 


When he enters into a supposed | 
conversation with a lady, and utters aloud the re- 
sponses—he always answers himself—he not only 
changes the tone of his voice, but he is sure to 
lisp. Whether lisping be a characteristic of the | 
softer sex, we may be allowed to doubt; but, we 
suppose, the fond deception is increased by the use | 
of the much-abused; but—pardon our taste, dear | 
reader—beautiful th. 


perfection of feminine affirmatives. 





A grove of stunted chinquepin bushes—dwarf 
chesnuts, in the parlance of some—becomes the 
scene of Mr. Doddrington’s last faree—last so far 
as the pen of the historian is enabled to trace him. 
Two weeks after the events related above, were 
spent in the fruitless endeavor of trying to discover 
his haunts: and to chance, at last, we were in- 
debted for the happy consummation of our wishes. 
While taking a solitary walk one evening, we were 
startled by hearing voices engaged, apparently, in 
a violent controversy. ‘Thinking we would act as 
peace-maker, led on by curiosity or fatality, recog- 
nizing some few notes of Mr. Doddrington’s natu- 
ral voice, or for some other reason, we scrupled 
not to make use of the brushwood to approach the 
field of battle. There, within an amphitheatre some 
ten or a dozen feet in diameter, formed by the shrub- 
bery, we found Mr. Jeremiah Doddrington standing 
in the attitude of a young Apollo. His body was 
erect; one arm was slightly distended ; his lip ex- 
pressed scorn and defiance ; and ere we had leisure 
to note the other beauties of his attitude, he ex- 
claimed “ faugh!” in accents which at once let us 
into the inmost secret of his soul. It expressed 
toward his adversary the most unmitigated con- 
tempt. Suddenly wheeling to the left—on which 
side he appeared to imagine the most of his hear- 
ers stationed—he vociferated: “but, gentlemen, 
though I detest your organ, I must respect the 
number, at least, of your party ;” and he then pro- 
ceeded to pour forth such a torrent of argument 
and invective—pausing every two or three minutes 
to applaud himself, by dashing his feet against the 
stump on which he was mounted—such a mingling 
of pathos and ridicule—that we almost pitied the 








man whom our fancy depicted writhing beneath the 


our intention to enjoy this fun alone. With a 
noiseless step we hastened away, vowing Mr. Dod- 
drington should have an audience, on the coming 
evening, which even his imagination could little 
suspect. We had only to tell the story to enlist 
recruits in abundance; and an hour before sun 
down found a dozen youths cozily hidden among 
the bushes, which surrounded the open space sacred 
to oratory and love. One gentleman we took un- 
der our particular supervision, threatening a resort 
to strangulation if he dare interrupt our Orator— 
ours by right of diseovery—with a mal-apropos 
burst of laughter,—an event which his character 
led us to fear. We knew the path by which Jerry 
must approach, and, of course, the ambuscade was 
so arranged as to avoid the slightest chance of 
discovery. We had hardly been concealed twenty 
minutes, before Mr. Doddrington entered the cir- 
cle. He removed his hat, bowed gracefully to the 
right and left, and then entered into a careless 
pick-tooth conversation with his shadowy audience. 


Jerry’s “yeth thir” is the|It was sometime before we could discover the 


meaning of his discourse, when lo! we found Jerry 
on the banks of the ‘Tiber in full intercourse with 
the departed spirits—real and fanciful—of old 
Rome! QO, genius! genius! genius! 

“ Ha, Cicero! how are yout Hortensius, your 
most obedient. Maximus, give us the news of the 
day. What! a mutiny of the sixth legion ’—that’s 
bad. Vortigus, when does your son assume the 
virile gownt Indeed, I thought he was older. 
Quintus, Sextus, Septimus, Octavius, Nonus, De- 
cimus, guid agis—what are you about! Not con- 
spiring against the State, [ hope. Oh, Tully, that 
speech of yours in the case of Simpkin vs. ‘Timp- 
kin, (wheu!) was excellent. I read it with much 
pleasure, though the infernal printer (!!) made sad 
work with the type. Cease making puns, Cicey— 
vile practice. But 1 will cut the Romans,” con- 
tinued Jerry, with an air of great pride, “‘ they are 
low, vulgar, exceedingly so—redolent of oil and 
assifetida. Iam off to Greece. Demosthenes, I 
salute you. A word in your ear. Philip is a gen- 
tleman—Macedon is my friend, and you must cease 
to arouse the passions of your dirty Athenian mob. 
I'll have a phalanx down upon you directly. By 
the way, you were wont to stammer—is that true 
about the sea-shore and the pebble? O, Miss Wil- 
kins, how I do love you!” 

On hearing this (to him) most unexpected ex- 
clamation, the laughter-loving gentleman under our 
care, exhibited sundry signs of an explosion. His 
face became flushed, and every vein of his temples 
swelled most prodigiously. We placed our fingers 
significantly on his throat, and threatened to choke 
him into silence. He whispered that he had as 
well die one way as another—that there was very 
little difference between strangulation and the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, and that the last would cer- 
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tainly ensue if we refused him permission to ease |an indignant Public frown me down forever—hang 
his breast. We made an appeal to his love of the| it! I fear 1 make the ‘indignant public’ frown too 
ridiculous, and, as Jerry fortunately paused for | often.” 

some minutes, we at length succeeded in quieting! Mr. Doddrington here stamped most vehemently, 
him. The reader may think that in the place of|by way, we take the liberty to guess, of cover- 
‘“* Miss Wilkins.” we should have written “ Miss | ing his iteration, and then, with his characteris- 
Boggs ;” but he must remember that two weeks tic instability of purpose, he began to sing the 
have passed since she was the divinity of Mr.| praises of Miss Wilkins—applying precisely the 
Doddrington’s worship ; and two weeks, with him,| same similes to her eyes, lips and teeth, that he 
witnessed the birth and death of a dozen passions. | had once applied to the eyes, lips and teeth of Miss 


Mr. Jeremiah Doddrington now ascended his| Boggs. He resumed: 





stump; made a very low bow, and then stood, for| “These being my sentiments, say, am I the 
some time, with his eyes fixed on the earth, as if| candidate of your affections, or am | not that can- 
modestly depreeating the applause with which he | didate !” 

was received—as if his feelings of gratitude were 
too great to be expressed by words, and only com- 
municable by an eloquent silence. 

“Conscript Fathers’—in Rome again thought 
we—‘ no! Fellow-Citizens,” resumed Orator Jerry, 
“TI offer myself as a candidate for your suffrages,| “‘ Thank you, gentlemen, ‘ and now let’s to dinner 
and, in accordance with a good old democratic | with what appetite we may.’ ” 


* You are, you are, you are,” (as if the response 
came from his hearers.) 

“Shall I have your votes, or shall I not have 
them ?” 

“You shall, you shall, you shall !” 





custom, I proceed to make known my opinions on| We confess that even we were surprised to see 
most of the political topics of the day, and on| Jerry, after making this quotation, leap from his 
every other subject which it may be your will and | stump, and falling on his knees before a chinquepin 
pleasure to interrogate me. Before such an intel- | bush—a branch of which he took in his hand—ex- 
ligent assembly, (1 see fifty asses in the crowd, | claim— 
this moment) it has never been my lot to appear, | ** How long, my dear Miss Wilkins, will you 
and being unaccustomed to speaking (J unaccus-/| torture me thus !” 
tomed to speaking—that’s a joke) you will pardon | “Ta! Misther Dodthrington!” (in his lady-bird 
me if I do not‘make myself plainly understood, and | notes.) 
believe that my sole aim is to convince you that—I| “ But it s n’¢ ‘ la,’ madam—You are killing me 
am the fittest person in the world to represent you | by inches—a dry mortification of the heart is has- 
in the National Assembly—” |tening me to my tomb.” 

Here Mr. Doddrington applauded himself, mode-| ‘* La! Misther Dodthrington !” 
rately, by kicking the stump. The sentences in| ‘‘ What is it you desire! Ambition! I will crown 
parenthesis were uttered in a low voice—they being | you a queen and run the first man through the 
the private opinions of the Orator, and, of course, | body, that denies your authority. What is it you 
not intended for his audience. |desire? Love? I will build you a temple and the 

“My creed, gentlemen, is the creed of the ma- | Cyprian Venus shall again have her worshippers. 
jority : for I hold it anti-republican to have a single, | What is it you desire? Wealth? 1 will steal the 
poor, mean, shabby opinion of one’s own, when he | purse of Fortunatus—I will make Creesus disgorge 





has so many neighbors anxious to give him the | and Plutus give up his treasures—I will go in 
benefit of theirs—Isolation in polities I detest, and |Search of Aladdin’s lamp, and rub it from morning 
a life of political bachelorship I wont lead. What} "ntil night, if you will 
is your opinion, sir? I will wed it. And yours? ‘Only say you'll be Mrs. Brallaghan.’ ” 
and yours? I will wed them too. Thank heaven!| ‘ La! Misther Dodthrington !” 
political polygamy is not forbidden in the statute} ‘ ‘La,’ again—Madam, | profess you are enough 
book. Do you believe the moon is made of green} to provoke a saint.” 
cheese? So do 1. Do you believe the world don’t} At this juncture, a whiff of air blew the branch 
turn on its axis? By the club of Alcides, I am of} from Jerry’s hand. Feigning to suppose her lady- 
the same persuasion. Do you believe that it does| ship offended by his last uncourteous speech, he 
so turn? Then, | say, if it don’t, it ought to. Yes,| instantly took advantage of the incident, and ex- 
gentlemen, I repeat it is anti-republican to have an claimed, in tones of the most heartfelt repentance, 
opinion of one’s own, and, if one dare be so rash,| ‘“ Nay, fair lady, turn not away—lI meant not to 
he should be frowned down by an indignant Public.” | offend thee.” 
Applause. Our charge could be restrained no longer. With 
“TI go to Congress, if I go at all, to vote for my |the whoop of a wild Indian, he broke from our 
constituents, and not for myself; and should I be} grasp, and, bounding forward, fell at the feet of 
so lost to all sense of duty and gratitude, as to dis-| the astonished lover, rolling over and over again in 
obey the wishes of any one here present, then may convulsions of laughter. The rest followed, and 
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never did we see a man so disconcerted as Orator | 


Jerry. Looking at us with an et-tu-Brute expres- | 
sion of face, he then turned to the others, and pro- | 
nouncing—we would fain hope, not prophetically— | 
“‘ you'll be hanged!” burst like a worried bull from | 


the circle, and disappeared. 


JOHN QUINCEY ADAMS, Ese. 


1 forward to the Messenger from the autograph of Ex- 
President ADAms, which, at my request, he has 
to copy, the following lines, (the original being in the pos- 
session of fairer hands,) which shiow that amid all the cares 
of public life, and his vast and multiform duties, how easily 
bis abundantly stored mind varies from the severe to the 
playful—from the profound, to the poetic and fanciful. 

[ can send you but the initials of the fair personages to 
whom they are dedicated, and who inspired them; and if 
I could, it might not be pleasing, as richly as they deserve 
the tribute, that your readers should be farther possessed. 

The lines to Ellen, are sweetly poetic ; and those to Sally, 
are a lively and spirited imitation, and in some respects are 
superior to the exquisite original, of the 22d Ode of the 
ist Book of Horace, beginning 


allowed me 


“Integer vite scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arct.” 
Mr. T. W. Wuire, Editor of g 
Southern Literary Messenger. ( 


poi | OU ee re 
Ol! wherefore, Lady; was my lot 
Cast, from thy own, so far? 
Why, by kind Fortune, live we not 
Beneath one blessed star ? 
For, had thy thread of life, and mine 
But side by side been spun; 
My heart had panted to entwine 
The tissue into ONE. 


And why should Time conspire 
To sever us in twain? 
And wherefore have I run my race, 
And cannot start again ? 
Thy thread, how long! how short is mine! 
Mine spent—thine searce begun : 
Alas! we never can entwine 
The tissue into ONE! 


But, take my blessing on thy name : 
The blessing of a sire. 
Not from a Lover’s furnace flame— 
’*Tis from a holier fire : 
A thread unseen beside of thine 
By fairy forms is spua— 
And holy hands shall soon entwiné 
The tissue into ONE. 
JoHN Quincey ADAMS. 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1841. 


A CANZONET TO SALLY; 
IMITATED FROM HORACE. 
FOR MISS SALLY B.... 
I. 
The man in righteousness array’d, 
A pure and blameless liver, 
Needs not the keen Toledo blade, 


John Quincey Adams, Esg.—Dreams of the Past. 





Nor venom-freighted quiver. 


Vor, VII—S89 


What though he wind his toilsome way 
O’er regions wild and weary— 
Through Zara’s burning desert stray ; 
Or Asia’s jungles dreary : 
Il. 
What though he plough the billowy deep 
By lunar light, or solar. 
Meet the resistless Simoom’s sweep, 
Or iceberg circumpolar. 
In bog or quagmire deep and dark, 
His foot shall never settle ; 
He mounts the summit of Mont Blanc, 
Or Popocatepetel. 
Ill. 
On Chimborazo’s breathless height, 
He treads o’er burning lava; 
Or snuffs the Bohan Upas blight: 
The deathful plant of Java. 
Through every peri! he shall pass, 
By Virtue's shield protected ; 
And still by Truth’s unerring glass 
His path shall be directed. 
IV. 
Else, wherefore was it, Thursday last, 
While strolling down the valley ; 
Defenceless, musing as I pass’d 
A Canzonet to Sally ; 
A wolf, with tooth protruding snout, 
Forth from the thicket bounded— 
I clap’d my hands and raised a shout— 
He heard—and fled—confounded. 
v. 
Tangier nor Tunis never bred, 
An animal more crabvbed, 
Nor Fez, dry nurse of lions, fed 
A monster half so rabid. 
Not Ararat so fierce a beast 
Has seen, since days of Noah ; 
Nor strung more eager for a feast, 
The fell Constrictor Boa. 
Vi. 
Oh! place me where the solar beam 
Has scorch’d all verdure vernal : 
Or on the polar verge extreme, 
Block’d up with ice eternal— 
Still shall my voice’s tender lays 
Of love, remain unbroken ; 
And still my charming SAuLy praise, 
Sweet smiling, and sweet spoken. 
Joun Quincey ADAMs 
Washington, D. €., August 7, 1841. 


DREAMS OF THE PAST. 


BY MISS J. T. LOMAX. 


They are with me, when the twilight dew is bending 
The rose-leaf, with its drop of quivering light, 

And Summer birds their sweetest songs are blending 
In one wild gush of welcoming to Night. 

When, where the crimson-sunset had been gleaming, 
The regal glory hath begun to wane, 

And the pale starlight sets the young heart dreaming, 
And calls old fancies into life again. 


Then, from gone times, a spirit-voice comes thrilling, 
And earlier visions rise upon my view ; 

Fair forms, once more my mental path are filling, 
With dreams of ail, Time never can renew. 
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Old friends that childhood, and that youth had chrished, riety of colors. The stern is crowded with images 
Look down upon me with their earnest eyes; of hideous aspect; and flags and signals of all 


And voices, whose love-music long hath perished, . . - 
And voi ee a ee sizes and colors flutter from the mast heads. They 


Are whispering with me from the ‘starry skies.’ ae : 
. carry each, six iron guns about the calibre of our 
Few are the years my backward glance recalleth ; eas. =e , . . 
.— e e nine pounders, secured upon swivels amid ships. 
Few, and with little of dark grief to hide ; 


But on the happiest heart some care-tint falleth— Having never before seen an American man- 


The sunshine and the shadow, side by side. of-war, the Chinese insist upon it, that we are 
For who, though blest his destiny may seem, English; and the authorities, actuated by their 
But hath some mournful memory to recall ’ 


jealousy of foreigners, treat us with great rude- 
A hope unrealized—a vanished dream mn ; 
ee ee ae ness. ‘To our intercourse with the shore, every 
A shade of disappointment over all ? . " ! 
rt 1 hat! ) ee impediment short of actual resistance is presented. 
The world hath many troubles for our learning, 
oem ng At length, we are ordered to leave the country ; 


all supplies of provisions are interdicted, and the 
squadron of Junks considerably 


But something of young rapture yet will last, 
If in the future where our steps are turning, 
increased. We 
And Thou, oh thou, in whose sad eyes there burneth are compelled to smuggle fresh provisions for the 
The deathless light of Love’s thought-speaking gaze, 
Say, if when Night, with all its stars returneth, 


We hear them still, those echoes from the past. 


crew; and water when required, is procured with 
arms in our hands. And here, the skilful and dex- 
trous management of the Chinese boatmen is most 
apparent. ‘The war junks, in the form of a cres- 


It hath for thee a voice from other days? 


cent, are anchored to the EKast,in shore of us. On 
the opposite side of our ship, we always moor the 
EXTRACTS launch. When the moon is set or overcast, a Chi- 


eeetee se smuocglino bo: Ct be distincuishe . ing 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN NAVAL orFicer. | 2€se smuggling boat can be distinguished coming 


from the Western side of the bay, and standing 
[ Concluded. | . 


’ ie o« A Gemesicr: Soir ‘hase. can- ‘ae J ; 
Chinese War Junks ; A Smuggler; Spirited Chase, “9P"| hull conceals it from the junks in shore. When 
ture and execution; Manilla; Rumors of war with Eng- : 


land; Arrival of two English men-of-war ; Hostile ap- | ee pe 
pearances and preparation for battle ; Scene on the Prado | 4, ~ hard down ;” quick as thought, the boat ranges 


at the sounding of the Vesper-bell. Rescue of a part} along side the launch, into which three or four bul- 


, ges 7 Sd ; 
of the crew of a Chinese Junk which had foundered. | Jocks are precipitated; and the next moment, hauled 
Intelligence from the United States; Massacre at Ma- 





directly for us, in such a manner, that our towering 


almost upon us, the boat’s helm is put, as it is term- 


lla: E f “) The deat! , | Sharp on a wind, the smuggler is standing from us. 
nilla; Escape of two gentlemen ; 1e death canoe, and | 


funeral procession; Cholera breaks out; Light, flicker- | as Fi ; 
ing airs, calm and heavy squall; The straits of Sunda ;| the transfer is invariably heard by the vigilant 
The ravages of pestilence; The cholera succeeded | watchmen of the fleet. Instantly, a single rocket 
‘ > i oa ee ¥ . ° 5 : ‘ : 
by the scurvy; Rio de Janeiro; Great political change ;| is sent up from one of the junks, which, before it 
: a ea > a ea” | a Aan, a ; ; ae 
Attempt to sieze the Crown Prince; The black, the| reaches its full ascent, is succeeded by others from 
mus = ,e fatal nlatoon : The hauehty aueen: | : . a 
guard —- and the fatal platoon ; The haughty queens ithe other vessels; plain and colored lights are 
Fracas with the police; A military funeral; Sail for|_ 
. ~ ‘yr ryt » 
home; Early morning; The ocean; The Adventures of | a. : 
Harry Adams; “All hands to witness punishment ;”| the bay. ‘The tumult of a hurried chase succeeds. 
The love-lorn mizzen top-man; The weather; Hopes | But it is usually fruitless, except that its excite- 
and fears; The light-house ; Arrival; Last salute ; Con-| ment has relieved the tedious monotony of the 
clusion. | watch. 


The slight noise which unavoidably accompanies 


hown along the island and in every inlet around 


Riding at anchor, a short distance within shore 
of us, are several Chinese war junks, commanded 
by a Mandarin of rank, and stationed here to pre- 


Our bold smuggler, rendered incautious by con- 
stant success, made the attempt one night when it 
was not sufficiently dark, and it is feared that he 
vent smuggling. The largest of them is about| was caught at last, for we never saw him after- 
six hundred tons burthen, shaped like a shoe, and! wards. Whether he perished on that occasion, or 
having a high forecastle and poop. It has no figure- in the attempt to approach us on another, has not 
head, but has an eye painted on each bow—from| been ascertained. 
the idea that ships are animate things, and that | About a week after the last incident, a little 
the ocean, even when most agitated by storms, is| before midnight, the signals were made from the 
intersected by smooth but narrow and intricate] fleet, long before we could discover any thing. As 
pathways, to deviate from which, is certain destruc-| soon as the signals were made, the smuggler, (for 
tion. To all our questions upon the subject, the 
invariable reply was, ‘‘ No have eye—how can see ! 
No can see, how can save-e ?” 


some smuggler it certainly was,—possibly one in 
the opium trade,) in the endeavor to escape, must 
have shifted his course and tried to regain the 

These vessels have high bulwarks ; they carry| Western shore. Intercepted perhaps in his course, 
three masts, are stayed irregularly and have sails|or else despairing of the result of a chase, by a 
of fine matting. Their hulls are black with white | dextrous evolution, he doubled upon his pursuers, 
ports; and the masts and spars are painted a va-' and with a flowing sheet, and every muscle strained 
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to the oars, bore down towards us, evidently with | first and fourth Lieutenants, the Master, Gunner 


the purpose of claiming our protection. 

The scene at this time was an exciting, and, but | 
for the sympathies it awakened, a most beautiful | 
one. The alarm had been communicated not only | 
to the adjacent islands, but to the distant mainland. | 
The indentations of the shore were defined by a | 
continuous line of light. From various points, | 


3 } 
rockets were thrown up—every boat on the riv al 


santly firing, shouting and exchanging signals with | 


each other. 

As well might Acteon hope to elude the fate} 
awarded by Diana! One of the men-of-war, fleeter | 
or better manned than the rest, closed upon the | 
unfortunate smuggler. We heard the grapple, vad 


hoisted a lantern, and the men-of-war were inces- 


rude chafing of the boats as they ranged side by | 
. . “ . . . | 
side, and a brief scuffle; after which, a few orders | 


| 
' 


were given in a distinct voice; four or five times, 


| 


at intervals of a few minutes, gurgling sounds| 
were heard, as if the bowstring were being in- 
flicted. A blue light was then burned, the lights 
were extinguished, the men-of-war returned to 
their anchorage, and the sentry’s cry of “all's 
well,” alone disturbed the silence of the night. 





Some of our officers visited Canton, so well 


known fromthe description of travellers. I passed | 


a few days in Macao, a Portuguese town, only 
celebrated as the residence for many years of the 
unfortunate poet Camoens. 

After the lapse of nearly two months, we sailed 
from Lintin, and spent six weeks in search of a 
fictitious bank, laid down nearly on the equatorial 
line and in the midst of the China sea. Our men 
and junior officers were very much exposed, sound- 
ing at great distances from the ship, in open boats. 

Unsuccessful and dispirited, with nearly one 
hundred of the crew on the sick list, we reached 
Manilla, the capital city of Luconia, the principal of 
the Phillippine Islands. Immediately on our arrival, 
a large building was hired on shore for the accom- 
modation of our sick, and the Spanish authorities 
were most considerate and attentive. 

We had heard in Canton, rumors of a war be- 
tween England and the United States respecting 
the cession of the island of Cuba, but, neither the 
American Consul, nor the merchants, nor ourselves 
believed them. When we reached Manilla, the 
Governor, who had received later intelligence, as- 
sured us that the reports were not unfounded. He 
stated that he daily expected despatches containing 


the official notification. We therefore made all | 


possible expedition in filling up our water, and no 
expense was spared in providing for the sick and 
feeble. Upwards of a week elapsed without fur- 
ther intelligence, and our former doubts returned. 

One Sunday, we had ninety men sick on shore, at 
the hospital, and about one third of the remaining 





crew were on liberty. ‘The Captain resided on shore, 
and many of the oflicers were absent ; leaving the 
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and three Midshipmen beside myself, the only offi- 
cers on board. About 4 P. M. two sail were dis- 
covered in the offing. In a short time they were 
made out to be a frigate and a corvette under Eng- 
lish colors. They stood in very handsomely under 
all sail, and rapidly approached us. When about 
one mile distant, they hove to, exchanged signals, 
shortened sail, and beat to quarters. We like- 
wise beat to quarters, double-shotted our guns, 
sanded the decks, and got springs upon the cables. 
After exchanging signals for some time—which 
had apparently been employed in hostile prepara- 
tion—the ships filled away and stood towards us— 
their tompions out, and the men at their guns. 

The English had paid so little respect to neutral 
ports, that we certainly anticipated an attack, and 
our expectations seemed confirmed, when some of 
our crew recognized the Corvette to be the Cherub, 
one of the ships which had attacked the Essex in 
Valparaiso. 

From the deficiency of the crew, the first lieu- 
tenant directed the guns to be kept trained upon 
the frigate alone, and, that, not the slightest regard 
should be paid to her consort. ‘The whole arrange- 
ment evinced his excellent judgment and cool in- 
trepidity ; and the result, showed the importance 
of a self-possessed, collected mind. Acting as his 
aid, I had, by his order, taken my stand upon a 
shot box, to note the movements of the advancing 
ships. ‘The Corvette had passed on the larboard 
side and luffed athwart our bow, as we thought, to 
rake us; the frigate passed about a musket-shot 
astern, and rounded to—when immediately from the 
nearest port, came a flash and a volume of smoke. 
[ called out “a gun from the frigate ;’—the first 
lieutenant, sprung beside me, cast a hurried glance, 
and exclaiming “ it is indeed,” raised the trumpet 
to his lips; but, even in that exciting moment, 
while the reverberation rolled along, and every 
gaze hung upon his countenance, he waited to 
hear the striking of the shot. The next mo- 
ment, his suspense was terminated by the dis- 
charge of a gun from the opposite side of the fri- 
gate. In compliment to our position and contrary 
to custom, the salute of the English frigate was 
commenced on the larboard side. 

Manilla is situated on the South side of an ex- 
tensive bay. ‘The city proper, is surrounded with 
a high wall, strongly fortified, within which, reside 
the authorities, the natives of Spain, and their de- 
scendants. The suburbs, circling the walls on the 
land side, stretch far to the South and West; and 
are more extensive, and more densely populated, 
than the city. With the exception of the principal 
streets, the houses in the suburbs are mostly built 
of bamboo, in many places raised on piles within 
the margin of the river. In houses so constructed, 
the floors consist of bamboo cane, split lougitudi- 
nally, and laid with the convex side uppermost— 
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leaving a space of half an inch between; which, |bell first tolled. Instinctively as it were, each 
beside its recommendation for cleanliness, keeps the | horse stood still, and the riders bowed their un- 
apartments cool by the evaporation of the water| covered heads. Among sixty thousand beings, the 
A short time previous to our arrival, up-| population of that city, our carriage alone pre- 
wards of four thousand of these huts had been de- | sented erect and covered heads, while the hushed 


beneath. 


stroyed by fire. 

The natives are of a very bright olive com- 
plexion, slight in figure, lithe and graceful in their | 
movements ; their eyes dark, full and expressive ; 





seem friendly and inoffensive. 


rice, indigo, tobacco, sugar, tortoise-shell, grass|ber of coasters were lying at various distances 
cloths, &c. About fifteen thousand tons of shipping | from us. 


clear annually from this port. 


like the galleons of old, but no longer intercepted 
by the freebooters of England, she bears her rich 
freight across the vast Pacific Ocean. In conse- 
quence of the Spaniards having reached the Phil- 
lippines by pursuing a Western course, and our- 
selves by steering fast, there are twenty-four 
hours difference in time, and Monday with us is 
celebrated as Sunday on shore. 

Shortly after our arrival we visited the ceme- 


|although from our relative position, the effect was 
and their hair black, long and luxuriant. ‘They less startling. We came to an anchor about noon, 


|and the civilities of the port had been tendered 
The exports of the island are principally cotton, | and accepted. 


A ship owned in| the sails too damp for furling, had caused us to 
the place, is a regular trader to Acapulco, whence, | defer doing so until the evening. 





tery, which is thus constructed. It is a circular 
wall eight or nine feet thick, and nearly a quarter 
of a mile in circumference. Around, throughout 
the inner surface, are three tiers of excavations, 
not unlike narrow ovens, extending horizontally, 
upwards of six feet into the wall. Inthe centre 
of the enclosure is an immense vault. When a 
person dies, the body is placed in one of the oven- 
like recesses, which is immediately filled with 
lime, and the mouth hermetically closed. After 
the expiration of a certain period, the grave is 
opened, the bones drawn forth and interred in the 
vault, and the sepulchre is prepared for another 
ienant. 

A short distance from the city is the Prado or 
Park, where every afternoon, the inhabitants rising 
from their siesta, take the air on foot, on horse- 
back and in carriages of every description. On 
the occasion of our first visit, all was glee and 
joyfulness. ‘The breeze which rippled the bay and 
gathered coolness from its sister-element, bore to 
us the merry laugh of the happy pedestrians. ‘The 
middling classes, in their unpretending vehicles, in 
social converse and with cheerful smiles, passed 
by at a reasonable pace ; the gentry and nobility; 
the parvenu so gorgeous, and the aristocrat severely 
simple in his equipage ; the gay and dashing cava- 
lier; and the haughty beauty in her pride, swept 
along; when suddenly, from within the walls, came 
the startling but melodious sound of the vesper bell. 
The transition from confused and rapid motion to 
a state of perfect stillness; from the hubbub of a 
joyous multitude, to a deathlike silence, was in- 
stantaneous and impressive. Each pedestrian 


kneeled upon the spot where he stood when that 


‘our own, quick, nervous and unaccompanied with 
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multitude breathed the vesper prayer. 
On our first arrival a similar circumstance was 
noted with equal surprise and varying comments, 


Several Spanish ships and a num- 
A slight shower, just sufficient to render 


The vessels 
around had loosed their sails to dry. Near sun- 
set, we called all hands to “ furl sails,” and in com- 
pliment to the strangers, the word was passed 
among the vessels of the port, and each prepared 
to follow our movements. ‘The sails were ‘‘ clewed 
up; the yards of our own and of every ship in 
port were covered with men; the bay, between 
the shipping and the shore was enlivened by some 
dozen boats, passing to and fro—the Spanish, with 
measured stroke to the cadence of a song, and 


any sound, save the harsh grating of the oar in 
the rowlock. The men on the yards were in the 
act of gathering up the sails, when the chime of a 
bell was heard. Instantly the men aloft in the 
other ships, doffed their caps and stood statue-like 
and immoveable, while we saw those on the decks 
of the ships nearest to us, drop on their kuess and 
bow their heads in seeming prayer: The song of 
the rowers was hushed, and the oars rested from 
their work, our own boats excepted, which swept 
on with rapid and unceasing stroke, and our men 
had furled the sails and were descending from aloft, 
when the last note of the bell gave the signal for 
the others to proceed. 

The English squadron which arrived after us, 
was commanded by Sir Francis Collier, the gallant 
officer, who, in the last war with France, crowded 
sail on his ship in a heavy gale, and dashing stem 
on against the chain thrown across the harbor of 
Brest, snapped it asunder, and opened a passage 
for the blockading fleet. 

After having thoroughly recruited, we sailed for 
Canton in company with the English frigate. She 
was literally “ fir built,” and had been presented to 
their government by the ladies of Liverpool, after 
which city she was named. It was determined to 
try our relative speed—but, whether she were more 
favored, or carried more sail during the night, or 
in reality outstripped us, she was not visible the 
second morning, and certainly reached the port of 
destination before us. 

On the fourth day, I had relieved my watch- 
mate a little after twelve o’clock, and was walk- 
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ing to and oe in the uneehex gangway, when I our water with a display of force, we patiently 


thought that I discovered something on the water,|await the arrival of the store ship. At length 


several miles to windward. 
Lieutenant of the watch, who examined it atten- 


| 
tively with a spy-glass, and directed me to report 


to the Captain that we had made Pedro Branca, a 
large isolated rock on the coast of China, which de- 


signates the entrance to the river Tigris. Under|T 


the supposition that we had either overrun our reck- 
oning or been drifted by a strong and favorable cur- 


rent, our course was altered and we stood directly for | 


it. As we neared it however, we became aware 
that it was something buoyant, for, it rose and fell 
with the mysterious swell of the ocean. We soon | 
perceived human beings, whose wild and frantic | 
gestures told of sufferings past, and of anxious 
hopes and fears. It proved to be a large water 
tank, built of wood and closely cemented in the | 
seams, but open at the top, which floated but a few 
feet above the surface of the water. It contained 
seven miserable creatures, of whom, one, an old 
man, was found lying in the bottom, his head prop- | 
ped against the side and his body nearly covered | 
with water, which was coated with a fetid slime. 
The old man died—but the rest by slow degrees 
recovered. They stated that they had been a part 
of the crew of a large Chinese junk, which had 
stranded ona rock about two weeks previous : that 
the whole crew and passengers escaped in three 
large tanks belonging to the vessel, of which the 
largest held about one hundred, another about sixty 
and their own about twenty-three persons: that 
they drifted about in close proximity until the even- 
ing of the second day, when a heavy squall came 


up, and after it passed away, they saw nothing | 


more of their companions. No doubt the other 
two, laden beyond their buoyant capacity, filled and 
sunk with the first rising of the sea. ‘These men 
state, that with the exception of a gull caught with 
aline, they have passed the whole period without 
a morsel of food. But, their appearance and their 
very reluctance to converse upon the subject, satis- 
fied us that they have fed upon each other—whether 
upon the bodies of those who died from exhaus- 
tion, or upon the flesh of their slaughtered com- 
rades we cannot tell. The rains of Heaven, they 
said, had furnished them drink. Such abject love 
of life I never witnessed. ‘They not only kissed 
the deck when brought over the side, but if per- 
mitted would have embraced the feet of every man 
on board. Their excess of joy was natural, for 
the night before, the English frigate had passed 
within pistol shot without perceiving them. Our 
generous crew raised a handsome subscription for 
them, and when we landed them in their native 
country, they were better off than when they left it. 

Anchored in our old birth abreast of the island 
of Lintin, with the same monotonous life, come 
the same petty vexations. Compelled to smuggle 
our fresh provisions as heretofore, and to obtain 


I reported it to the |she is here, aud brings tidings from our dear coun- 


|try. Save myself, all have received some token 
i# remembrance from a relative or a friend. The 
| Way worn traveller plods cheerily when he thinks 
|of the grasp of friendship and the embrace of love. 
|The moans of the invalid are hushed at the voice 
|of sympathy, and with renewed hope, he quaffs 
|the medicine which is tendered by the hand of af- 
| fection. Homeless and desolate, like the bird 
_wandering over the waste of waters, my feet can 
find no resting place. Like the egg of the ostrich, 
joe orphan has no maternal nest; he is like the 
| solitary tree upon an open heath, gnarled and 
twisted by every blast of wintry wind—stinted in 
| growth by an ungenerous soil, and rendered hardy 
‘by exposure. Who can supply the place of the 
beloved object to the young affections? I speak 
|not of that earthborn passion, (in the male breast 
|at least,) which, with the nuptial rites for its goal, 





|that celestial link, which binds the parent and the 
child—that delicate texture of protection and de- 


awe intertwined with confidence. In the desola- 
tion of feeling, I said—as I felt— 
“ The hollow oak, it is my home, 
My heritage, the sea.” 

And if, with the long lines of massive artillery ; the 
deadly musket; the bristling bayonet; the sheen 
of the cutlass, and all the paraphranalia of war, 
ever before me, I should, under such circumstances, 
lose sympathy for my kind, will it not in charity 
be deemed the result of my forlorn situation? 

We are subjected to unceasing vexation by the 
authorities. ‘The provisions sent to us from the 
United States are denied, and we have sailed up to 
the Boca Tigris (the mouth of the river,) and 
taken a position abreast of Fort Anawan, with a 
determination to force the passage, proceed to 


they be not delivered within a specified time. All 
is bustle and preparation at the fort and among the 
men-of-war junks, which, have followed us, and, 
reinforced with others from above, assume a me- 
nacing attitude. We quietly make our preparations, 
and have little fears of the result. The junks we 
could sink in ten minutes, and although the fort 
mounts upwards of one hundred heavy guns, yet 
if they did not disable us at the first discharge, 
the passage would be effected, for the guns are im- 
bedded in stone, and by consequence, incapable of 
elevation, depression or range. An English frigate 
once silenced the fort, and passed without material 
injury. It was a night action, and is represented 
to have been a beautiful sight. Nearly every Chi- 
nese soldier carried a lantern made of oil paper ; 
and when they were dispersed by the tremendous 
fire of the ship, it seemed as if ten thousand igni 





is too often sensual and but seldom pure—but, of 


pendence, of love mingled with anxiety, and of 


Whampoa, and take our provisions, v7 et armis, if 
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another English frigate made the attempt and was 
defeated with loss. We do not think that the au- 
thorities will drive us to extremities. Their ob- 
ject is evidently to extract money from us, which 
our commander is very properly determined not to 
suffer. 

At the last moment, finding that we were not to 
be intimidated into terms, the authorities permitted 
our provisions to pass down, and we returned to 
our former anchorage. Soon after, we heard of a 
dreadful massacre of the foreigners at Manilla, and 
hastened there with all possible expedition. Unlike 
similar accounts, the reality exceeded the report 
in the extent of the calamity and the horror of its 
details. It was thus accounted for. For several 
weeks, heavy and unusual rains had fallen, and the 
river, turbid and swollen, overflowed its banks and 
inundated the suburbs to the very walls of the city. 
As the waters receded, the miasma from decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter, impregnated 
the atmosphere ;—added to which, the natives, as 
was their wont, drank the impure water of the 
river, without filtering or permitting it to settle. 
‘The consequence was, that the cholera, that direful 
scourge, as yet unknown to Europe and America, 


broke out in a most malignant form, and nurtured | 


by the hot, moist atmosphere reeking with effluvia, 
it raged with violence, and daily swept its hundreds 
to the tomb. It is stated on good authority, that 
in one day fifteen hundred perished within the city 
and the suburbs. ‘The ignorant and superstitious 
natives fancied that the foreigners poisoned the air 
and the water by means of impalpable powders. 

A young Frenchman, a physician by profession, 
skilful and benevolent, had devoted himself to the 
eare of the sick, and went about from house to 
house, giving advice and administering medicine 
gratuitously. At one house, he left medicine to be 
given at stated times to three members of the 
family in various stages of the cholera. The mo- 
ment he left the house, according to a preconcerted 
plan, a dog was made to swallow the whole of the 
medicine. As might have been expected, the dog 
died. The word passed from mouth to mouth, and 
the populace, convinced that the object of the 
foreigners, who had all been active in their charity, 
was to destroy and not to save, raised a vindictive 
shout, pursued, overtook and murdered the unfor- 


tunate Frenchman. Placing the ghastly head of 


their victim upon a pole, they paraded the streets, 
gaining increase of numbers and of confidence at 
every step, and threatened not only the destruction 
of the strangers, but of the Spanish soldiery and 
every officer of the government. The signal gun 
was immediately fired, the towers of the Cathedral 
pealed the loud alarm, the drawbridge was hoisted, 
the portcullis let fall, and the garrison hastened to 
the ramparts. The broad moat, although imme- 
diately filled with water, would have been but a 
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of phrensy ; but, unprovided with artillery, the high 
walls presented an insuperable barrier. Venting 
their impotent malice in execrations, the multitude 
| turned unmolested away,—for the humane Gover- 
|nor would not permit a gun to be fired. Like in- 
furiated demons, goaded to madness by disappoint- 
ment, they roamed the streets, and assailing the 
habitations of the foreigners, indiscriminately mur- 
dered the inmates. 

The head, now stiffened in its gore, and muti- 





lated by many a missile, was borne from house to 
| house before the multitude ; the demoniac yell and 
phrensied scream, proclaimed their purpose in ad- 
vance. <A large and massive building, solid in its 
masonry, lofty and seemingly impregnable, for 
|many hours withstood them. It had been used as 
la warehouse by a German firm; and to it, as to 
an only shelter, some of the foreigners had rushed 
on the first alarm. ‘The capacious gateway open- 
ing into the court was secured by a ponderous door 
sheathed with iron, and fretted with innumerable 
spikes. ‘The windows—narrow apertures in the 
thick walls—were protected by large and upright 
bars of iron: The roof was tiled, and towered so 
far above the adjoining houses, as to preclude all 
access to it. ‘The multitude, as it recoiled from 
the impetuous rush against the iron-spiked gate, 
yelled with vindictive fury. Ina short time, near- 
ly the whole of the native population, many pallid 
with disease,—the marked victims of the pesti- 


lence—were gathered before and around that house. 

A portentous silence succeeded the previous up- 
roar ; for a consultation was held how to dislodge 
the inmates. Among the strangers in the city 
was Mr. Wilson, a Midshipman in our Navy, and 
a native of Richmond in Virginia. For the im- 
provement of his health, he had come to Manilla, 
and had accepted an invitation from our mess to 
return home with us. Himself and the captain of 
a merchant ship were concealed a short distance 
from the German warehouse ; and when, from the 
concentration of the people at one point, the streets 
seemed deserted, they rushed out with the purpose 
of seizing a boat and pulling for the captain’s ship, 
which laid a short distance from the landing. Un- 
fortunately, at an angle of a street they were in- 
tercepted and borne in triumph to the square in 
front of the beleaguered building. ‘Their arrival 
was hailed with shouts of savage joy, and a plan 
was immediately concerted. It was proposed to 
the inmates, that the officer, should be admitted in 
company with two of the natives, to treat for the 
surrender of the house, and the safety of its in- 
habitants. 

Although but a short time in Manilla, Mr. Wil- 
son had acquired enough of the language to com- 
| prehend the outlines of their plan, which, in the full 
| belief of his ignorance, was discussed around him. 
When the party within had acceded to, and were 
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about to comply with the proposition, Mr. Wilson | soon after drew his attention to the window, when 
called out and begged them not—telling them that} he perceived the hook raised by some one beneath, 
those who were to accompany him would set fire | and inserted between the bars. Instantly spring- 
to a quantity of bamboo known to be stowed in|ing forward, he seized the hook, drew it in, and 
the lower story, and make their escape in the con- | calling apon his unwounded comrade to assist him, 
fusion. Fortunately those immediately around he bore the point down against the massive sill of 
Mr. Wilson did not understand what he was saying |the window ;—and while the multitude without 
in time to interrupt him, but, when they gathered | strained the rope with their exertions, he drew his 
its purport, their rage was unbounded. Himself | knife, and still stooping, reached his hand and 
and companions were stabbed, hacked and trampled | severed it. As the hook fell inwards, he sprung 
upon ; their heads were severed from the bodies| up exultingly,—but it was a fatal movement,—for 
with a cleaver, and gory and defaced with dirt, | a ball, penetrating his right cheek, passed through 
were kicked about as foot-balls amid the yells,| the opposite temple, and he fell dead upon the floor. 
and shrieks, and mocking taunts, of the vindictive| A second attempt of the besiegers, made with a 
throng. | hook and chain proved more successful, and one of 
The besieged, unable to restrain themselves at| the bars was torn from its fastenings. 
the harrowing sight, fired a volley from seven or| Not to prolong a dreadful tale, despite the despe- 
eight muskets, into the midst of the crowd. Al-| rate exertions of the besieged, of whom at length, 
though each ball, in all probability proved fatal, | only three, beside the boy remained unwounded, a 
the loss, instead of intimidating, roused the mul- | sufficient opening was made, and the building car- 
titude to a higher pitch of relentless fury. 'ried by assault. The man whose arm had been shat- 
A number of the besiegers who had belonged to | tered and hastily bound, had crawled down into the 
the native militia, were posted at the windows of | court and laid beside the fountain. It seems that 
the houses on the street which rap in the rear of| when the remaining defenders despaired of all 
the warehouse, whence vollies were discharged | escape, that, against his will, (for he was bold and 
whenever one of the besieged was visible through | spirited,) they had pushed the boy out, and bade 
the grated windows. Every description of lumber | him save himself if he could. For some time he 
and rubbish was piled in the square in front, and a| hesitated what to do, and lingered near the door, 
platform thereon erected, from the summit of which} but when he heard the besiegers forcing an en- 
a number of marksmen kept a constant fire on the | trance through the window, he instinctively rushed 
besieged. Fiery arrows were discharged through | down the stairway. As he gained the court, his 
the windows, and a ladder was procured and held| eye, quickened with the love of life, caught sight 
perpendicularly against the wall. Up this ladder| of the opening to the sewer which bore the filth 
was borne the end of a rope with a strong hook| and surplus water to the river. Immediately raising 
attached. Ceasing to throw their arrows into this| the grated top, he was about to let himself down, 
window, while it was watched more closely by the| when he saw the poor gentleman bleeding beside 
musqueteers, the besiegers continued an uninter-|the fountain. He ran to him, and entreating him 
rupted discharge into the others. The besieged | to save himself, assisted him to reach and descend 
numbered nine men and a delicate boy thirteen|the sewer. The gentleman almost stunned by the 
years of age, whose father was then at Canton. | fall, was in turn urging the boy to hasten, when he 
They had entrusted the defence to a Mr. Moéller,| exclaimed “‘O God! they are upon us,” and in- 
and he divided his force into two bodies: One,|stantly replaced the cover. The next moment, he 
consisting of four men, he assigned to defend the} was cut down, calling upon his father as he fell; 
rear, and himself with the remaining four and the| but, considerate to the last, he dragged himself 
boy to the front. Well provided with arms, they | across the sewer to conceal it, and as he stiffened, 
had not been idle, but, after the first rash discharge, | the blood which oozed from his wounds, dripped 
hopeless of negotiation, they had kept up an inces- | upon the last survivor beneath. That poor gen- 
sant fire, and killed many of the besiegers. Since} tleman remained all night in his dreary place of 
the erection of the platform, and the posting of the| concealment, and when rescued the next day, he 
musqueteers in front and rear, they had been obliged | was delirious with fever. When we saw him, he 
to keep within close shelter, and only from time to| was perfectly well, but his arm had been amputated 
time, turn suddenly to the windows, discharge their | just below the shoulder-joint. 
pieces and immediately retreat to cover. One other escaped almost miraculously. He was 
Mr. Moeller had returned from the rear of the|an American gentleman, holding the situation of 
building, whither he had been drawn by the inces-| Vice-Consul of the RussianGovernment. He had 
sant firing in that direction, when, on looking into| been seized on the first outbreak of the insurrection 
the first room on the front, where he had stationed| As his captors were about dragging him from a 
two of his comrades, he found one of them dress-|hut into which he had fled, one of them perceived 
ing the arm of another, which had been shattered | an old man lying on a mat, in a state of collapse, 
above the elbow. The renewed noise without,’ and evidently about to die. He called the atten 
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tion of his comrades to him, ard proposed that “ el 


Consulado” 


should be permitted to save his life, if 
he could preserve that of the old man. The pro- 
position was repeated to those without, and the 
mob, partly from caprice, and in part perhaps, be- 
cause the Consul had long been a resident amon 
them, readily and loudly assented. 

Unprovided with medicine and unskilled in its 
use, if he possessed it, Mr. B. was left in the 


oa 


hut with the dying old man. ‘The windows were | 


secured, and an efficient guard placed outside, with 
strict injunctions from their comrades as they de- 
parted in quest of other victims, to put him to death, 
if the old man were not better in an hour. 

Left alone with the dying man, Mr. B. remained 
for some time in astate of stupor, scarce realizing 
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|sympathy. When did man ever make such an 


[ OcroseEr, 


| appeal in vain? 

Besides the pursuit along the shore, there were 
| by this time, many canoes upon the river, searching 
along the banks and among the piles of the houses. 
|Concealing as well as she could, the broken ap- 
| pearance of the floor, the woman bade him lie down 
|in a hammock stretched across the apartment, and 
| throwing a mat over him, she placed her child upon 
it and commenced singing to it. 





The search continued for upwards of an hour; 
| frequently the canoes would be immediately beneath, 
and occasionally, some of the pursuers looked into 
the apartment to inquire for the fugitive. Atsuch 
times, the kind hearted woman would seemingly 





lean upon the hammock, to account for the appa- 


his position. ‘T’he house was one of those partly | rent weight it bore. 


resting on piles, and extending a short distance 


In this manner, Mr. B. remained concealed 


into the river. While he sat brooding over his| until nightfall, his charitable preserver dreading 


fate, he was roused by a splash of the water be-|every moment the return of her husband, who, 
neath, caused by the sportive gambol of a fish,| maddened, she said, by the loss of a sister, breathed 
which had risen to the surface. Starting up, he| vengeance against the white man. 


instantly conceived a plan of escape. Throwing} At length, bidding him keep perfectly quiet, she 


aside his coat and hat, he hastily assumed the tunic 
of the old man, now in the last agony, and retiring | 
to the farthest end of the hut, he quickly but cau-| 
tiously, tore up some of the bamboo flooring, and | 
silently let himself into the water. Holding on} 
by one of the piles, he perceived another house | 
about thirty yards distant, and beyond it many) 
others, extending. in a similar manner into the! 
river. The streets appeared to be deserted, but | 
he knew that if he were to land, even to the chil-| 
dren his complexion would betray him, and an im- 
mediate hue and cry be raised. Sinking below the 
surface, he dived in the direction of the next house, 
and rising but a short distance from it, was enabled | 
to reach it undetected. . 

He had in this manner, reached the fifth house, 
and clinging to a pile, was taking breath for another 
dive, when a loud outery up the river, told him 
that his escape was discovered. The mouth of 
the river was still three-fourths of a mile distant, | 
and the alarm was spreading rapidly along the | 
shore,—the tumult gathering as it advanced. In- 
stinctively, and with an agility for which the fear | 
of death could alone have accounted, he clambered 
up the pile, and desperately dashing his head through 
the thin bamboo flooring above, with a scarred and 
bleeding face, he gained a foothold in the apart- 
ment. As he entered, a faint shriek rung in his 
ear, and a female form rushed past, but imme- 
diately fell fainting on the floor. First securing 
the door, he hastened to her assistance, and per- 
ceived that she held a child in her arms. It was) 





a young mother, who, in her alarm, had caught the | 


sick child, beside which she was watching, and 
endeavored to make herescape. ‘The cries of the 
child, more than any efforts of his own, soon re- 





vived her, and he told his tale and besought her 


slipped out, and shortly after returned in a canoe. 
Directed by her, he procured various articles about 
the house, and descending by the aperture made 
at his entrance, he stretched himself at length in 
the canoe, in the manner of a corpse, while she 
spread over him a shroud made of the light grass- 
cloth of the country. Pushing out from beneath 
the house, from a small brassero of ignited char- 
coal she lighted a torch, and placing it at his head, 
drew a black veil over her face, and slowly pad- 
dled down the river, chanting the hymn for the 
dead. They passed unmolested, although frequently 
obstructed as they neared the mouth of the river, 
which at this early hour of the night, was crowded 
with small coasting vessels, fishing boats and a 
great number of canoes. 

With the respect for the dead which is che-~ 
racteristic of Catholic countries, all made way for 
the death-canoe, and many were the expressions 
of sympathy for the seeming widow. Now and 
then, a canoe would turn and follow in their 
wake, its rowers taking up the monotonous chant. 
In this manner, to the great alarm of the poor 
woman, by the time they arrived nearly abreast of 
the burial ground appropriated to the lower classes, 
there were no less than six canoes in their train. 

The woman having decided on her course, slack- 
ened her speed, and motioned the others to land 
before her. She then ran her canoe above the 
rest, and whispering “ Seiior, save yourself,” she 
sprung to the shore. Pretending to slip as she 
leaped, the canoe was pushed far into the stream, 
while she disappeared behind the bank of the river. 
The supposed corpse started up, and knocking the 
torch overboard, struck out vigorously with the 
paddle, while the beholders precipitately fled, crying 
* el diablo! el diablo!” 
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Before we reached Manilla, a number of the ring- | 
leaders had been executed, and good order was ap- 
parently restored, but there was great distrust visi- 
ble in the intercourse between the city and the 
suburbs. 


The Governor, in his official communication to 
our commander, confessed his inability to arrest the 
tumult at its height, and expressed deep grief for 
the loss of so many valuable lives, and in especial 
for the American officer. 

As many of the remains as could be found were 
gathered into a common grave, over which, a hand- 
some monument, commemorative of the catastro- 
phe, was erected. By subscription among our- 
selves, we had a neat and separate monument 
erected to the memory of Midshipman Wilson. 
The cholera, although considerably abated, would 
have been considered devastating at its commence- 
ment. ‘lhe unerring archer, insatiate as ever, still 
singled his prey, which bore as great a proportion 
as heretofore to the remaining number. [ewer 
were mowed down by the scythe of death, because 
the harvest of life had been thinned by previous 
work of the destroyer. 





The pestilence, stealthily gliding on the water 
as it had crept along the shore, was borne by sickly 
airs from the land, and enveloping us in its deadly 
folds, one by one, garnered its victims. 

A panic seized the crew ; and those gallant men, 
who had unflinchingly stood to their guns when 
expecting an attack from an overwhelming force, 
who had manfully striven with the whirlwind, and 
fearlessly faced the tempest in its wrath, now, dis- 
pirited and alarmed, resigned themselves to the 
most gloomy forebodings. 

Sailing unexpectedly from Canton, and bound 
for the United States, it was necessary to replenish 
our water in Manilla. By the third day, this had 
been completed, and it was determined to sail early 
the next morning. But, about 10 P. M., one of 
our most valuable petty officers was attacked, when 
the order was immediately given to weigh anchor. 
The crew sprung to the capstan bars, with an 
alacrity proportioned to the extent of their fears— 
and their exertions were stimulated by the moans 
of a second victim. The first died before the 
anchors were secured,—the second, before we were 
clear of the land. 

The night was still: the glassy surface of the 
bay reflected the glimmering lights of the firmament; 
the islands and shore lay mantled in mist; and in 
the direction of the city, here and there, within and 
without the walls, was seen a deep, red blaze, crested 
with black and sulphureous smoke, indicating the 
vain efforts of man to stay the pestilence. The 
faint airs from the land, so gentle as to elude the 
senses, imperceptibly wafted us along, and many 
were the fervent aspirations breathed with reno- 


vated hope, as we gazed upon the broad, open and 
pellucid sea. 


Vor. VII—90 
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When we first entered the port of Manilla, our 
ship was a floating hospital, the lower decks crowded 
with sick, the upper, encumbered with invalids. 
Then, we fled from the barren sea, which yielded 
neither food to invigorate, nor fruit to revive us. 
Now, flying from that shore, on whose luxuriant 
verdure we had gazed with rapture, we looked 
upon the sea as our great physician, and longed to 
behold its surface ruffled with a fresh and wholesome 
breeze. Our prayers were long denied, and day 
by day, the contagion spread as we drifted parallel 
with the land. 

Debilitated by the heat of the climate, and ren- 
dered nervous by apprehension, the contagion spread 
among the crew, and like the sickliest trees of the 
forest, the most timid were the first to be prostrated. 
The strong became pallid with fear, as their less 
robust companions fell around them. But, even 
the most vigorous did not altogether escape. Of 
those who assembled at the evening meal, some- 
times he whose manly form and sanguine tempera- 
ment seemed to defy the pestilence, would be at- 
tacked during the night ; and the next morning, his 
body, sewed up in the hammock in which he had 
been so often rocked to sleep by the ocean surge, 
awaited the rites of sepulture. 

The longest day will have an end—the most per- 
fect calm cannot last forever. A heavy cloud 
gathered in the North. From the summit of the 
dense embankment, black, ragged and threatening 
columns arose, which, spreading along the vault, 
swept with inconceivable rapidity towards us. It 
was closely followed by the gigantic mass, across 
whose dark surface, the sharp lightning played 
incessantly. 

The squall, although severe, did not find us un- 
prepared; and we had -occasion to remember it 
with gratitude, for it was the harbinger of a favo- 
rable wind, which, while it propelled us on our 
course, ventilated the ship, strengthened the debilita- 
ted crew, and arrested the march of the pestilence. 

By the time that we reached the straits of Sunda, 
we had Jost but twenty-six men; those already at- 
tacked, were mostly convalescent, and no new 
cases were reported. But the wind failed us, and 
owing to the oppressive heat, the frequent rain, 
and above all, the noxious exhalations from the 
swamps of Sumatra, the cholera, more virulent 
than ever, reappeared among us. 

Like a pool, on which innumerable insects are 
playing, the smooth surface of the straits presented 
numerous whirls and eddies, denoting the strength 
of the current, with which our ship, with every sail 
spread to catch the slightest breath of wind, slowly 
drifted. The lower sails hung listless from the 
yards; the upper, occasionally flapped as they felt 
the soft whisper of a breeze. 

At funereal pace we proceeded, performing at 
stated intervals the last sad rites to departed 









shipmates. Whether in the scorching glare of 
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the noontide sun, or the clammy dews of night ;) 
: ‘ ; 7 
whether in the sickly haze of twilight, or the sti- 


fling mists of the morning, each watch buried 
dead: The first question of each relief as he as- 
sumed his post, was ‘* Who are gone.” 

At one time, it seemed as if we were but the 
crew of a doomed ship. 
leaden mist had gathered around and above us, con- 
cealing the water and the sky, while the spars and 
sails, in shadowy outline, seemed extended far be- | 
yond their due proportions. It was the flood-tide of 
New cases 


the pestilence. became more frequent, 


and the cries of the sick for water, were loud and | 


incessant. 


and among the victims of that period, fell one 


dence. 


for his obscene profanity. 


those attacked when the cholera first made its ap- | 


pearance. 


his prayer were heard, to lead a different life in 
future—but 
“The Devil was sick ;--the Devil a saint would be ;- 
‘The Devil was well ;--the devil a saint was he.” 
He recovered, and as if ashamed of what he 
seemed to consider a weakness, he became more 


wicked than ever, and by his oaths and impreca-_ 
tions, appeared disposed to prove the insincerity of 


his former protestations. He had been frequently 


reprimanded by the oflicers, and on this occasion, 


mates. At midnight, when that watch was reliev- | 
ed, he retired grumbling to his hammock. At! 


four in the morning, when that watch was again! 
called, he was found a stiffened corpse. He had| 
died alone and unattended. 
The steady current below, the light currents of 
air aloft, carried us slowly through the straits ; and 
at last, with the island of Java behind us, our sails 


caught the wholesome breeze, which untainted by | 


the land, sweeps across the Indian Ocean. 
In a few days, we 
and our reduced and enfeebled crew, 


called 


were 


upon to make unusual exertions to perform the| 


duties of the ship. My hammock was slung on 


the after-part of the gun deck—familiarly known. 
as the half-deck. 
day out, when I awoke, it was blowing a gale of 
wind; the deck beneath me was overflowed, and | 
on the opposite side, lashed to gratings and floating | 


Dressing in haste, I proceeded to the upper deck 
and had been there but a short time, when a seaman 
fell from aloft, struck on the hammock rail, and 


fell dead upon the deck—adding a seventh to our’ 


morning burial. 


It was a dead calm: A! 


This lasted for upwards of two days; 


He had been one of | 


Impelled by the fear of death, he called | 
upon God to forgive and spare him, promising if! 


‘the whole crew, 
the Midshipman in charge of the forecastle, was so | 


shocked by his profanity, that he drove him below! were compelled to increase the individual allow- 


and would not permit him to mingle with his watch- | 


about fifteen miles 
were driving furiously along,| harbor of Rio de Janeiro—the ship rolling slowly 


On the morning of the second | 


'pacious bosom—or, 


[ OcToBER, 

Frequently a seaman, after taking his meal, 
would relieve his messmate in a top, and within 
half an hour, lowered down in a state of col- 
lapse,—and by the expiration of the watch, be 
sewed up in his hammock, ready for interment. 
On two occasions, beside that of the Boatswain’s 


mate, men not answering to the muster 


of their 
watch, were found dead in their hammocks. 
| By slow degrees, the pestilence abated ; but an 
idea of its virulence may be formed, from the fact, 
that from the time we first made Java head, we 
had lost upwards of seventy men. 

A gale of wind prevented us from stopping at 


jthe Cape of Good Hope to replenish our water ; 


sjand a strong, favorable breeze, induced our Cap- 
whose death seemed a peculiar visitation of Provi-! 


He was a Boatswain’s Mate, remarkable 


tain to forego touching for the same purpose at St. 
Helena. ‘The last was a bitter disappointment to 
‘almost every one on board, for this isolated rock 
‘had become the last perch of the great human 
vulture. But our regret, although soon immeasu- 
rably enhanced, was light compared to the self- 
upbraidings of our commander. 

| Midway between the island and our port of des- 


ay: a . P . » ‘ 
'tination, it fell calm, and for six days we made not 


the slightest progress. ‘The crew, confined for 


eighty days to salted food, and necessarily restrict- 
ed in the allowance of water, feeble and emaciated, 
were soon afflicted with another visitation; and a 
second time since we left the United States, the 
scurvy made its appearance among us. Pervading 
it assumed an aspect so serious, 


that as our small quantity of water diminished, we 


ance, for it was now our only anti-scorbutic. 

Immovable and helpless, we seemed to ride on a 
molten sea, with a sky of brass above us, that gave 
ino dew. In sleep, our parched lips drank of imagi- 
jhary fountains, and our w ating thought and closing 
| pr: yer, was for rain! rain! rain! Ile who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, did not try us be- 
yond our strength; copious showers and a pro- 
pitious breeze, soon refreshed and cheered us. 

At the expiration of a week, we were lying 
ater from the mouth of the 
on the unbroken surface of a light ground swell, 
while the sails flapped against the masts, as if im- 
patient for the sea-breeze, which daily sets in to 
temper the heat of a tropical sun. 

How strikingly does a ship and the unfathoma- 
ible element on which she rides, convey the setae: 


tion between the works of Man and his Maker 


The first, a progressive series of changes, onl 
about with the uneasy roll of the ship, were the) 


bodies of six men, who had died during the night. | 


every change an improvement; but constructed of 
perishable materials, is the plaything of the winds ; 


,;and perchance, nay most probably, the placid wa- 
ters on which she now floats in such graceful 


pride, will one day lash furiously against her sides, 


rush along her decks and engulph her in their ca- 


as unworthy of 


an ocean bu- 
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rial, tossing high in air, dash her into shreds and | ter informed, but writhing under his political de- 
fragments on the jagged and inhospitable rock.|basement; and 3d, ‘The despotic court, which, like 
The second. like the Great God who made it, sub-|the Car of Juggernaut, rolled along, crushing its 
lime in immensity, incomprehensible in its laws,| victims with its weight. ‘The imperious Queen in 
terrific in its frown, and in its favors benignant andj especial, gave full vent to her arbitrary disposition, 
profuse, is the same now, as when in obedience to|and the populace were required to bend the knee 
the Immortal Fiat, “the waters were gathered|as she dashed furiously through the streets. On 
together, and the dry land made to appear.” Even|one occasion, the British Resident Minister was 
the everlasting hills, as in the language of finite} severely beaten by her guards for not alighting 
beings they are termed, must yield to the wide-| from his horse as her cortege swept by. 

spreading and magnificent Ocean—which, compar-| But, a spirit of inquiry was abroad, which first 
ing great things with small, sleeps quiet as an in-| engendered, was sedulously fostered by the foreign- 
fant.—awakes with the strength, and breathes with|ers. The revolution in Portugal was the signal 





the convulsive throes of a giant—and when roused, | for an insurrectionary movement, and a few weeks 
overwhelms all it encounters, in one tumultuous | since, the people and the troops assembled in the 
and indiscriminate ruin. Palace Square, and with their artillery trained upon 
Physically speaking—we find every thing in and | the royal residence, demanded and received a libe- 
about Rio the same as when near two years since, | ral constitution. 
we left it. The hills, clothed with the same luxu- When we were here before, the air was rent 
riant growth, retain their original position,—the | with shouts and sounds of rejoicing. ‘The fortress 
channel remains unchanged,—and the indentations | shook, and the massive men-of-war reeled with the 
of the shore unaltered ;—the fortress frowns, and | recoil of their ponderous artillery ; but, above them, 
the sullen men-of-war float as heretofore,—and the | encircled with wreaths of smoke, floated the ban- 
same chimes peal from the towers, domes and cu-|ner of royalty. The illiterate, the thoughtless, the 
polas of the city and its environs. | poor and the abject, rejoiced at the birth of a Prin- 
But, ina moral, or rather in a political sense, aj cess. 
great and pleasing change is perceptible. Now, the bells chime only the hour of prayer, 
Driven by the I’rench from the throne of his an-|the Palace is no longer illuminated, and the bois- 
cestors, John 6th of Portugal, fled in 1808, to his | terous shout is unheard—but, from the flag-staff of 
colonial possessions in America. Landing at St. |the silent fortress, and the mast-head of the quiet 
Salvador, whence, he soon after removed his court |ship, flutters the flag of the Constitution. ‘The 
to Rio, he declared the ports of Brazil open for | sense of enjoyment is too deep for noisy exhibi- 
the vessels of every friendly power, and allowed | tion, and men greet each other with a manly grasp, 
the unrestricted exportation of the productions of | and a smile, which proclaims at once a congratula- 
Brazil, the peculiar wood of the country excepted. | tion and a pledge. 
‘Transported across the Atlantic by a fleet of | About six months ago, a conspiracy was formed, 
Great Britain, whose armies were fighting for his | which, bold in its object and ingenious in contri- 
paternal demain, in grateful return, he granted very | vance, bid fair to overthrow the dynasty and ensure 
great commercial privileges to that power. The |to the Brazilians an independent government. 
consequence is, that although the ports of Brazil} Neither the old King, nor his overbearing wife, 
are now open to al] nations—yet the tonnage of|has the slightest hold on the affections of the peo- 
Knglish vessels entered at the Custom-House, is|ple. It was well known that the Crown Prince 
equal to that of all others combined. jand Princess—but more especially the Infanta 
In one and the same year, the Brazilians receiv- | Donna Maria, (the latter as born among them.) 
ed the promise of independence, and heard the | 
decree which declared their government a monar- | from driving the last vestige of royalty from the 
chy. ‘The unsettled state of Europe, the uncer- | land. 
tainty of the conflict of a world in arms, led to the| Carlos del Panfilo, the Commander of a Portu- 
first: the defeat at Waterloo, the fall of Napoleon, | guese frigate, conceived the daring plan of seizing 
the triumph of many despots over one, encouraged | Don Pedro, his Princess and the Infanta. His 
the latter. The marriage of the Crown Prince | 


were the sole ties which restrained the populace 


purpose was to seize them late at night, and with- 





Don Pedro, with a Princess of Austria, about | out noise, conduct them to the quay in front, where 
two years after, retarded the march of liberal | his boats would be in waiting to convey them to 
principles, and on our first arrival here, we found | the ship. Once on board, he had little to fear, for 
but three stages of humanity. | there was not a man-of-war prepared to pursue 

First, the slave—physically, morally and politi-|him. Moreover, of the larger vessels, the Gloria 
cally naked—without clothes, without education, | was decidedly the fastest sailer. From the forts, 
(scarce with a sense of a Superior Being,) and | ke had little to apprehend; for even if the alarm 
grovelling in the most abject servitude; 2d, The | were given, he need but expose his prisoners, to 
untitled subject, the wants of nature supplied, bet-‘ deter them from firing. But his object was secre- 
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cy ; for on that, and on expedition, depended his | 
sole hope of success. Once clear of the land, he 
meant to steer his course for the Pacific, and to 


complished to night.’ Drawing a packet from her 
bosom, without waiting for a reply, she thus pro- 
ceeded: ‘It is most important that this package 
should be placed in the hands of Don Alexis 
Andrade ere |:2 retires to-night, for I must have an 
answer before morning. I will not trouble you to 
deliver it in person,’ she added, ‘ but pray you to 
take my butler Gonsalvo along, and obtain admis- 
sion for him into the palace; he is old and feeble, 
but trustworthy, and you may then leave him to 
himself. Will vou oblige me? I see that you will, 
‘and therefore beg that, foregoing the siesta, you 


liberate his captives when he reached the coast of 
Peru. Step by step he sounded his officers, and 
found them, with few exceptions, readily disposed 
to second him. ‘The impracticables were so few 
as not to discourage him; and by keeping them on 
board under close surveillance, he prevented their 
giving information. With the men he had so in- 
gratiated himself, that they were prepared to stand 
by him at any hazard. Seven or eight suspicious 
characters were kept employed apart from the rest | will start at once,—for the palace gates close, you 
of the crew—to whom indeed the plan was not | know, at 8 o'clock.’ 

fully divulged, until an hour before the time of its} ‘Thus conjured by a beautiful woman, you will 
execution. With the aid of some active friends on |}admit Senhor, that I could not refuse. I imme- 
shore, he had succeeded in bribing a Sergeant of the | diately set off for the city, but the mule of Gon- 
Royal Guard, who betrayed to them the watchword | salvo, nearly as old and quite as feeble as himself, 
of the night. The word was Leopoldina, the |compelled me to travel slower than I wished. I 
christian name of the Crown Princess. have just dismounted, and pray that you will admit 
The old King and Queen slept in the right, and |my sable friend.” 


the Crown Prince and Princess in the left, wing of | “ Senhor Zorza,” replied the officer, “ it is hard 
the palace. 





Towards the centre, on either side, |to deny a gentleman so distinguished as yourself— 
were apartments for the chamberlains, pages, and |and the name of the Senhora Grijalva should alone 
attendants in waiting. In the very centre was a|be a passport—but Don Pedro gives a concert to- 
hall, in which two sentinels were stationed, one at | night, and Don Alexis will not be in his room for 
each end. Without, at the head of the stairs, were | an hour or more ; but—and the package old man—lI 
two long galleries, along which also patrolled two | will deliver it myself as soon as the concert is 
sentinels,—and on the first landing of the great | over.” 

stairway, another was posted. The stairway ter- | **My good master,” said the black, ‘ if it rested 
minated in an extensive hall, occupied at night as | with Gonsalvo, you should have it at once; but my 
a guard room. Outside, along the front and sides, 


mistress told me over and over again, to give it 
at each door and angle of the building, sentinels|only into the hands of Don Alexis himself, or 
were stationed. 


bring it back to her.” 

An entertainment was that evening given on} ‘“ Ha!” said the officer, “the Senhora is dis- 
board of. the Gloria, as a pretext for landing with | creet,—doubtless a love affair,” he whispered to 
the boats at night. It were needless to say that |the notary. ‘‘ Well, there cannot be much risk, pass 
the guests were all brother-conspirators. But the |}in old man, you shall be conducted to the ante- 
time supposed to be passed in festive merriment, | room of the Chamberlain, where you can await his 
was employed in anxious preparation. arrival.” 





About 9 P. M., a notary of distinction, accom-| ‘The negro passed in, and with many thanks the 
panied by a gray-headed negro, who halted feebly notary courteously took his leave. Dragging hitn- 
after him, approached the front entrance, and giving | self after the orderly, who muttered execrations as 
the countersign, demanded to speak with the offi- | he went, the black threw himself on the floor of 


cer of the guard. ithe room into which he was ushered; and to the 


‘“‘ Senhor Manuel,” said he, when the officer ap- | sentinel, stationed at the open door, seemed in a 
proached, “I owe you a thousand apologies for | short time to be fast asleep. 
disturbing you at this hour, for I well know the; When he had remained in this position upwards 
strictness of your regulations—but I appeal to of an hour and a half, he was roused by the chal- 
your gallantry to excuse my presumption. With ajlenge of the sentinel; and immediately after, a 
select party, I dined to-day with Senhora Grijalva | middle aged gentleman, gaily and even sumptu- 
at her villa. Shortly after rising from the table, | ously attired, entered the apartment. 
when the guests were retiring to the siesta, she| ‘What means this? Who is this?” he exclaimed 
beckoned me aside and said, ‘ Senhor Zorza, you | as his eyes rested on the black, slowly rising from 
have ever proved yourself a true friend to my |the floor. The sentinel briefly explained, and the 
family—and therefore, I feel emboldened to appeal | face of the Count brightened with the thought of a 
to you in a matter of deep importance to me. 
Hereafter I will explain all; but now, time presses— 


successful amour—for he had long sued in vain. 

‘** Give me the package old man, and look in yon- 
for already the shadows of the mountains stretch | der beaufet for some refreshment.” 
far into the bay,—and what I desire, must be ac-' ** Good, my lord, my mistress ordered me not to 


| 
| 
| 
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give it in the presence of a third person”—and the | their power he slackened his pace, until he stopped 


| 
eyes of the black glanced to the sentinel standing | short in anxious deliberation— 


in the open doorway. 


* Fool that I was,” he muttered to himself,—“ if 


“Well! well! her whims are not to be disputed—| detected, I shall certainly be put to death; and if 1 


Sentinel close the door.” 


tell my Colonel, to be sent to the mines for life, is 


With a gesture of impatience at the slowness of} the least 1 can expect. What is to be done?” A 
the black, the Count seized the packet, and, re-| sudden thought occurred to him, and with renewed 
— ° ° | 
tiring to his bed-room by the light of an astral lamp, | speed, he dashed up the street, and entered a church 


commenced breaking the seals. ‘The envelope w "i 


secured by a lock of hair, and so intricately folded | 


on the right. A solitary lamp, suspentled before a 
magnificent altar, with its faint beams, gave an in- 


moreover, that it was some moments ere he opened |distinct idea of the extent of the building. One 
‘ ° mt *.° = 

the small note it contained. The hand-writing, | side was nearly obscure; on the other, the chas- 

unlike the direction, was bold and masculine; the|tened beams of the moon played with their soft 


| 
words were—— | 


“Speak and you are a dead man—look up!” 


light among the stained glass of the Gothic win- 
dows. An old woman, reciting her beads, knelt 


As the note dropped from his hand, his eye fell| midway on the pavement—A novice, prostrated 
upon the black, who had stealthily crept within aj himself on the lowest step of the sanctuary. At- 
few feet of the table; and with a pistol in one hand, |tracting the attention of the latter, the Sergeant 


and a dagger in the other, sternly confronted him. | 


inquired for a Priest, and was informed that all of 


It was Panfilo himself, who, in disguise, had as-|the clergy and most of the lay brotherhood were 


sumed the most perilous part in his drama. Be-| 


absent on a procession to a distant church—but that 


fore the Count had time to recover himself, he in the chapel of the Domini *an convent, he would 
threw a noose over him and pinioned his arms to; prove more successful. 


the chair. With the dagger to his throat, he then 
securely gagged him, and bound chair and all to | 
the ponderous bedstead. Stepping softly into the | 
ante-room, he secured the door, as well of that, as | 
of the inner-room, and raising the window which 
looked into the inner court, he fastened to it one 
end of a rope ladder, which he had wound around 
his body. He then waited impatiently for the con- 
certed signal of his comrades beneath. 

Holding the office of Chamberlain, the inner- 
apartment of the Count opened into a moderate- 
sized hall, where four or five doors indicated the 
chambers of the Prince, the Princess, and their 
personal attendants. 

The Sergeant, when he betrayed the watchword, 
received a liberal reward, with a promise of a much 
larger sum, should the attempt prove successful. 
Elate with present wealth, and rendered generous 
by anticipation of yet greater riches, he invited his 
comrades to a carousal at his expense. The bottle 
passed freely; and how the party dispersed the 
Sergeant knew not—for some time after night- 
fall, he was awakened by gallopping past of the 
patrol, and found himself lying in the open court of| 
a large building. As sensible objects became dis- 
tinct, he saw in a niche beside the gateway, with a 
lamp burning before it, an image of the Virgin 
with the infant Saviour in her arms. At the same 
moment that his eye rested on that placid counte- 
nance, which, to his disturbed imagination, seemed 
to look reproachfully, his thoughts reverted to the 
consequences of what he had done. Secret assas- 
sination, open strife, and bloodshed in profusion, by 
turns appalled him—and rushing into the street, 
with yet unsteady step, he sought the dwelling of 
his Commander. Sobered by fright, the cool night- 





air refreshed him; and as his faculties regained 


Seated in a box at the theatre, Col. Salazar was 


deeply absorbed in the performance, when a voice 


whispered in his ear—*t Son, follow me, it is a 
matter of life and death.” 

“ Holy Father,” exclaimed the Colonel, starting 
up, *‘ what do you mean '—your’s is a strange ad- 
dress—and you have selected a strange place to 
make it.” 

“‘ By the womb that bore thee! By the God that 
died for us all, I conjure you to follow me! A plot 
has been revealed to me in confession. J cannot 
betray, but may defeat it. ‘There is more than 
murder—there is treason abroad.” At the word 
treason, the soldier sprung to the door, and hurried 
out with the Priest. After Panfilo had waited an 
hour or more, his quick ear caught the sound of a 
movement without—and looking into the inner- 
court, he beheld a small body of troops forming be- 
neath. The next moment, he heard the outer 
door first tried, then forced, and a rush made against 
the second. Aware that all was over, he ran into 
the hall and threw up a sash—at the same moment, 
a volley was fired by his pursuers, and pierced by 
a dozen balls, he bounded from the window and was 
received on the bayonets of a platoon beneath. 
Thus perished this gallant man—as patriotic as 
brave—who thought only for his country; and in 
the execution of his plan, assigned to himself the 
post of greatest danger. 

The present Queen is sister to the King of 
Spain. When the news of the revolution in that 
country reached the Brazils, John VI remarked to 
his Queen, that her brother was no longer a King, 
but a mere puppet in the hands of the Cortes. 
When, in reply to the angry call of the soldiery 
and the people, the same old King was compelled 
to appear with his family in the front of the palace, 
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and swear to the “* Constitution,” his precious con- 
sort tauntingly asked, “* Who is the puppet now ?” 
When I last saw the haughty Queen abroad, she 


sat upright in her coach; and with an imperious | 


glance, exacted and received the general homage. 

Now, leaning forward to catch the slightest 
salutation from her uncourteous subjects, her coun- 
tenance is wreathed in smiles; and her low and 
graceful bow, would bespeak an humble compla- 
cency—the Royal Hypocrite ! 

For the purpose of a hospital for our sick, we 
have hired an old dismantled line-of-battle ship, 
named the Vasco de Gama, after the distinguished 
Portuguese Admiral, who, in November, 1497, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and discovered 
the route to the Kast Indies by sea. 

When we had been four or five days in port, I 
went on shore with a messmate to spend an after- 
noon. After we had walked about the city and 
suburbs, we sat down to supper at the principal 
hotel. 

We had nearly finished our meal when a boiste- 
rous party of English naval officers entered, and 


called loudly for champagne. ‘They seemed bent 


upon a frolic; and my friend and myself, fearful of 


being invited to participate, immediately paid our 
bill, and prepared to depart. Before we could ef- 
fect our purpose, one of the officers approached us 
with two glasses, and remarked—‘ We pledge the 
strangers.”’ His associates were standing with 
their glasses filled. 
to refuse. 


It would have been rudeness 
As soon as the toast was drunk, we 
again moved to depart; but the glasses had been 
immediately refilled, and we were called upon to 


drink to “ the memory of Capt. Lawrence, late of 


the United States Navy.” Neither could we de- 
cline this toast, which was drunk standing and in 
silence. 
Capt. Lambert, late of the Java ;” the officer who 
gave it, expressed the hope that his American 
friends would not hesitate, particularly as the bro- 
ther of Capt. Lambert was present. Of course we 
did not; and toast succeeded toast in rapid succes- 


sion, all characterized by the same liberality of 


sentiment. We broke up at a late hour, and saun- 
tering arm-in-arm in a long line abreast through 
the streets, we disturbed the people with our noisy 
clamor. From one of the houses we were treated 
with the indignity of having a quantity of water 
thrown upon us. We immediately held a council 
of war, and it was determined, that two of the 
number should take their stand in the middle of the 
street with their pistols ready cocked, to shoot any 
one who should present himself at the windows, 
while the remainder forced an entrance. We were 
nine in number. ‘The assault was commenced in 
earnest; and we stormed loudly at the door, calling 
by every opprobrious epithet upon the owner of the 
house to come forward and receive his chastise- 
ment. ‘The outery raised the neighborhood; and 
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|amid shrieks and loud vociferations, we continued 
to thunder at the portal. An old Brazilian from an 
adjoining house demanded who we were, and re- 
ceived a pistol-shot in reply. The ball shattered a 
pane of glass above his head, and drove him pre- 
cipitately from the window. 


The sound of the re- 
port had scarce died away in the distance, when, 
clattering over the rough pavement, we heard the 
approach of the patrol. Immediately falling back 
against the house, we presented a determined front. 
Nearly all had pistols, and every one a sword. 
My messmate and myself were provided only with 
the latter. The patrol drew up before us, and the 
abrupt question of their officer received a surly re- 
ply. ‘The commander of the detachment was cool 
and decided, and the order was immediately given— 

* Patrol, dismount !” 

Some of the troop held the horses, while the re- 
mainder, about twenty in number, with their car- 
bines in their hands, slowly advanced towards us ; 
and suddenly wheeling their flanks inwards, shut 


out the avenues of escape. While they were dis- 





The next toast was to “the memory of 


mounting, we hastily elected the oldest English 
| officer present (who had been at Trafalgar) as our 
leader, and my messmate was named the second in 
;command. When we were enclosed by their flank 
movement, our leader called out— 

“ Boys, are you ready for a rush?” 

“All ready,” was the reply. 

“Stand by,”—and we bent forward for a despe- 
rate charge. 

** Hold, gentlemen!” exclaimed the officer, who 
had recognized our uniforms, “there is some mis- 
take here. Be not rash I pray you—but answer 
me, why do I find you with arms in your hands, 
assaulting the house of a respectable lady ?” 

“A lady!” replied our leader— do you say that 
the house is occupied by an unprotected lady ?” 

“T do; it is the house of Senhora Gortéza, many 
years a widow.” 

* Then we are in the wrong—for we do not war 
upon women. Am I right, boys?” We assented ; 
and the officer proceeded to say—‘ Gentlemen, I 
would gladly let you pass unmolested ; but beside 
alarming the whole neighborhood, you have rashly 
endangered the life of a subject by the use of fire- 
arms. You must surrender at discretion.” 

“Til be d 
boys.” 

* Hold! hold!” again exclaimed the officer, evi- 
dently disconcerted and humanely averse to the 


if we do. 





Stand by for a rush 


spilling of blood—* Yield up your arms; give me 
your names, and promise to meet me to-morrow at 
11 o’clock, at the palace of the Minister of Jus- 
tice, and you may pass.” 

We consulted together for a few minutes, when 
our leader replied—* In the first place, we tender 
through you an apology to the lady we have 
alarmed; but beg her to dismiss the servant who 
provoked us. In the second, we will give our 
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names and appear before our respective Ministers|the rattling musketry closed the ceremony Ww ith 
to-morrow at the hour you have appointed,—but | the last military honors, rank claimed its position; 
we will not acknowledge the authority of any other | the band struck up a lively air, and, embarking w ith 
country than our own, and we will die before we speed, the boats which had in such order moved 
will surrender our arms.” jat measured stroke, now dashed irregularly on, 
The officer stepped back and conversed for a) each striving to be swiftest in the ge neral race. 
few moments with a person in citizen’s attire, w ho} Thus is it with the world! ‘To-day we die, and a 
hi _ just rode up; and again approaching us, said—| few friends, alas how few! ,wourn in silence. ‘lo- 
‘It is sufficient gentlemen—we rely upon your! morrow, we are hastily consigned to “lie in cold 
word.” |obstruction, and to rot” in the dark and mouldy 
We then gave in our names and embarked as| grave—and the forgotten worm, which crawled 
speedily as possible for our respective ships. We (upon the surface of the earth, becomes the dainty 
faithfully kept our engagement, and were severally | banquet of the scarcely more ephemeral worm be- 
reprimanded by our Commanders, and more or less | neath it! 
restricted from visiting the shore. But we were; By the first of April, with our stores complete 
re unmindful of the generous forbearance of the| and an invigorated crew, we were prepared for sea; 
Captain of the Guard, and presented him with a land our Ex-Minister and family were received on 
sword as a tribute of our grateful estimation. | board as passengers for the United States. The 
Heretofore, sewed up in a hammock and laid | ship was unmoored, the top-gallant and royal-yards 
upon a plank, the body alike of officer and man|sent aloft, and the studding-sail gear rove. ‘The 
has been launched with a shot at its feet, to seek | next day at early dawn, we weighed anchor, the 
a tomb amid the unfathomable recesses and deep | capstan bars bending to the strain of the seamen as 


the Jand. ‘They proved too light to give us steer- 


winding caves of the great ocean—where | they kept time to the cheerful and inspiring tune 

** Low in grottos of coral they sleep, of “Sweethearts and Wives.” Every sail was 

Or on white beds of pearl around— | spread to catch the fickle airs, which, more like 

And near them forever the water-snakes creep, zephyrs than a steady breeze, were wafted from 
And the sea lion guardeth the ground.” 


Our Lieutenant of Marines died yesterday, and| ace w ay, and the boats were lowered, manned and 
to-day we were called upon to inter his remains} sent ahead to tow. 


No sooner was this perceived, 
with something of military pomp. 


than with the courtesy which had characterized 
In accordance with previous arrangements, at 4) them throughout, the Portuguese, French and Eng- 

> . wuiien . , 2. . wamAne . ° . 

P. M. the boats pushed off from the various men-}]ish commanders, 


sent their boats to assist us. 
of-war in the harbor, and slowly approached us. 


The morning was beautiful, the bay was serene, 
At the same time, the body, laid in a plain mahog- | the air was filled with perfiime, the woods and 
any coffin, was passed through a port into the barge | groves were alive with the songs and carols of the 
alongside—into which it was followed by the pall- | birds, the dew-drops glittered in the rays of the ri- 
bearers. ‘The remaining boats were successively 
manned; and at the report of a gun, they shoved off 
from the ship. Pulling directly abreast for a short 
distance, the barge laid on its oars; while the other 
boats, forty-two in number, English, French, Por- 
tuguese and American, formed in procession. In 
two lines abreast—the barge in the centre—the 
procession moved slowly to the half-minute stroke 
of the oarsmen. Lach ship we passed, lowered 
its flag. In this manner we shemniel to the Pro- 
testant burial ground ; 


sing sun, and the summits of the mountains were 
bathed in a flood of light. ‘The rowers kept tune, 
and the oars kept time; and by 8 o'clock, with 
three hearty cheers, we had parted from our friends, 
and were slowly gaining an offing with a light but 
no longer inconstant breeze. 





Standing well to the Eastward, directly from 
| the land, we cast our fate upon the waters, and, 
with alternate slow or rapid pace, traversed the 
| avery ocean. And yet the ocean teems with life, 
and the solemn ruffle of the | and, to the mind of an accurate observer, whether 
muffled drum, borne onward by the breeze, notified | becalmed, or carcering before the breeze, or riding 
the clergyman of our approach, long before we) upon the crest, or pitching down the steep, of its 
could be seen from that sequestered spot. mighty wave, it tells of the majesty, the benefi- 
‘The marines were first landed, and formed in a| cence, and the terrific wrath of its Great Maker. 
double-file faced inwards; through which, the band| Each drop of water has its animacule: every 
playing a solemn dead march, the body was borne, ‘bunch of sea-weed bears its colony. The coral 
followed by the officers and seamen with uncovered | worm in its uttermost depths, lays the foundations 
heads. As the body was borne along, each detach- | of fature islands and continents. ‘The heat of the 
ment in succession presented arms—not more in! sun is tempered by the evaporation it produces, and 
deference to the rank of the deceased, than in ac-|the invisible vapor condensed into clouds, in the 
knowledgment of the Majesty of Mighty Death. | cooler regions aloft, is wafted onward, and occa- 
We had marched in inverse order,—the juniors | sion: uly pouring its hoard to slake the thirst of the 


in advance ;—but when the service was over, and! parched mariner, it descends towards the land, and 
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diffusing as it descends, falls in gentle dew to fer- ; 
tilize the soil and revive the drooping vegetation. | 
The dolphin, the chamelion of its element, betrays | 
by. his variegated hues, the depth at which he | 
sports beneath the surface; the shark, rapacious| 
with hunger, rushing upon his victim, conveys the | 
idea of ferocious strength; the multitudinous fish 
are gathered in the open maw of the monstrous 
whale ;—and Man, the Monarch of Creation, rock- | 
ing in the foam of its desperate struggle, plunges | 
the harpoon deep within its vitals, and overcomes | 
by his skill, this giant of the sea. Sometimes in 
the silent watches of the night, when in seaman’s | 
phrase, “‘ all is asleep aloft,”—in other words, when | 
the sails are full distended by a steady breeze, and | 
the slumbers of the wearied men below are soothed 
by the ripple of the water against the side, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ec 





I carelessly lay on the deck, 
And listen in silence to catch 
The wonderful stories of battle or wreck, 
That are told by the men of the watch.” 

There is an uncouth sentimentality among sai- 
lors, and they deal much in the pathetic. Beside 
their own adopted sovereign, Mars and Venus are 
the only deities with whom they are acquainted ; | 
and successful love or a violent death, is invariably 
the reward or the doom of their principal charac- 
ters. Their stories usually begin with ‘* One morn- 
ing in May.” ‘The hero is generally some Jack 
Somers of a tar, just returned from a cruise, rigged 
“tanto,” with his pockets full lined. The he- 
roine is “ a beautiful maid-a-milking-a-cow.” Like 
Long-Tom Coffin, they usually lose their reckon- 
ing ashore—but on their appropriate element, like 
the semi-civilized Indian regaining his native fo- 
rests, their spirits become buoyant,—they are free 
and natural, and their incidents are frequently in- 
teresting, sometimes thrilling, and very rarely im- 
probable. 

The adventures of Harry Adams, related by 
himself, differed from all the rest, as well in its 
tenor as the manner of its narration, and made the 
deepest impression on me. Adams had evidently 
been well educated, and had seen better days. 
His intelligence had recommended him to the first 
Lieutenant, and he held a responsible situation 
among the crew. Of middle height, his frame in- 
dicated more activity than strength; his hazel eye, 
undimmed by his misfortunes, expressed a decided 
if not an impetuous character; and his chesnut hair 
fell in untrimmed luxuriance beside his bronzed and 
weather-beaten features. His age could not ex- 
ceed twenty-eight. 

His story was told to a few of his intimate as- 
sociates, and with such a tone of feeling, that I 
rose up and was walking aft, when he said— 





“Mr. Lemoine, don’t go unless you wish it. 1} 
have no objection to your hearing me.” I imme- 
diately reseated myself, and he proceeded nearly 
us follows: “ My father is an Englishman by birth, 
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and a physician by profession. He came early to 
America and settled in New-HHampshire. 


graduate of a foreign university, where regular 


As a 


bred physicians were scarce, he soon obtained 
considerable practice, and in the second year, mar- 


‘ried the daughter of a respectable farmer. He had 


two sons, myself the second, and my mother died 
in giving birth to a daughter. Of that unhappy 
event, | have not the slightest remembrance, and 
grew up, unconscious of the deep loss I had sus- 
tained. 

“Soon after the death of my mother, a far-off 
relative, withered by age, and soured by celibacy, 
assumed the domestic management of the family. 
Miss Patsy Sawyer, had been bred in a puritanical 
family, and with their self-denying doctrine had 
imbibed the most parsimonious ideas. We lived 
in a thinly settled neighborhood, and my father’s 
circuit was extensive. Saving at night and occa- 
sionally on Sunday, he was seldom at home. 
Sometimes he would be absent for several days at 
a time. He was of a stern nature, and although 
his feelings were strong, he rarely betrayed them. 
Rather repelled than attracted by his manner, we 
seldom approached him ;—while he, regulating his 
demeanor by the reports of Miss Sawyer, gene- 
rally met us with a reproof, and took leave of us 
with a warning. 

‘*We were governed with despotic sway. At 
table for the slightest indecorum, we were driven 
from our untasted food: for a heedless laugh, or an 
ill-timed jest, or an infringement of one of the 
numberless regulations, we would be confined to 
the house, while the joyous shout and merry laugh 
of our schoolmates could be heard in the adjoining 
field: for an unbecoming posture or an irreverent 
look, we would be sent supperless to bed. 

“Thus roughly nurtured, we passed our child- 
hood and a portion of our youth, when it pleased 
Providence to summon Miss Patsy to account for 
her stewardship. My brother George, a little over 
seventeen, was then a student at Cambridge. I 
was near sixteen, and my sister one year younger. 
The harsh treatment endured at home, had ingrafted 
in George and myself a stubborn self-will, which 
we could alone oppose to the persevering annoy- 
ances of the old harridan. But on our sister Pau- 
line, the unceasing espionage, the ever-recurring 
fretful interposition, had a more lamentable effect. 
She became exceedingly timid, and without con- 
fidence in herself, depended on others for advice 
in difficulty, and for consolation in distress. Both 
George and myself grieved at her mental thral- 
dom—but we could do little for her. 
we termed our kinswoman, seldom permitted Pau- 
line to leave her sight; and fearful that we might 
instil insubordination, watched with pecniiar jea- 
lousy all intercourse between us. 


Our aunt, as 


Thus our sister 
grew up under this remorseless system ;—the pre- 


cepts of Religion were inculcated by addressing 
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her fears, instead of her cialis and her af-|months after | er of die wedding, and combat- 


fections. 


Her mind was only cultivated by com-|ting my prejudice, wrote a kind letter both to my 


mitting to memory hard and unreasonable tasks, | sister and her husband. 


which were recited amid the sneers and reproaches | 


of her amiable kinswoman. And yet, 


we loved|for a 


“Early the following Spring, I went to Boston 


day’s recreation; and strolling on Long 


her for her very helplessness ; and when the old Wharf with a classmate, we noticed a large ship 


virago was laid to rest in the village churchyard, 


we did our utmost to retrieve the errors of her | boat. 


education. 


‘‘ When George went to the university, Pauline | with some passengers from her. 


and myself became inseparable. 


being towed up through the drift ice by a steam- 
At length the ship let go an anchor close to 
the wharf, and the steamboat came to the landing 
With the inter- 


Truthful and con- | est we generally feel in gazing upon strange faces, 


fiding, her heart yearned for an object on which to | my companion and myself remained looking on, 


rest its affections. 
creature I have 


She was the purest, gentlest 
ever known. 

“When George had been about ten months at 
the university, he came home to spend the 
tion. 


vaca- 
When he returned, I accompanied him; to 
which, I was less reluctant, from the very great 
improvement which a short absence had effected 
in my brother. We both parted from Pauline with 
deep regret—for she clung to us, to myself, in espe- 
cial, in all the reckless abandonment of grief. Poor 
girl! we left her sobbing convulsively in my father’s 
arms, his stern nature moved almost 
her distress. 


to tears by 


“At this time, Pauline was almost a woman. 
Of the ordinary stature of her sex, her light, elas- 
tie figure moved with unconscious grace. Her 
rich brown hair shaded a neck of snowy white- 
ness: her brilliant cheek—now white as the lily, 
now mantled with a blush, more surely and rapidly 
than words, portrayed the current of her feelings,— 
while her deep blue eyes, bathed in liquid crystal, 
and curtained from the sight by their long and 
drooping lashes, rarely raised and as suddenly 
withdrawn, struck the beholder with wonder and 
admiration. Beautiful in her person, sensitive in 
her feelings, and of a most confiding and affec- 
tionate nature, she was a being formed for love. 

“A few months previous to my departure for 
college, a young English merchant settled in our 
village; and opening a handsome store, soon be- 
came extensively known. As a countryman, my 
father gladly welcomed Mr. Alford ; and when he 
found that his relatives were respectable and not 
unknown to him by name, he gave him a cordial 
invitation to his house. When therefore on the 











until I noticed an elderly gentleman pointing out 
to a porter a large trunk, with the initials “C. R., 
Ledbury,” marked on one end. It immediately oc- 
Alford had said that he 
from Ledbury, and had frequently shown letters 
dated from that place. 


curred to me that was 
I approached the gentle- 
man, and as soon as he ceased giving his direc- 
tions, asked him if he were from Ledbury. He 
replied that he was. I then asked him if he knew 
a family there by the name of Alford. He replied 
that he did very well, and, with some eagerness, 
asked if I knew any one of that name. | told him 
yes—that a merchant named Henry Alford had 
lately married a relative of mine. 

«The scoundrel!’ muttered the stranger, ‘ and 
he has a wife and child at home.’ Absolutely 
electrified, 1 fairly gasped for breath, and seizing 
the arm of the stranger, 1 exclaimed— for God's 
sake! tell me if this be true, has Henry Alford a 
wife in England V 

“*7T am sorry that I said it, young gentleman,’ 
replied the stranger, ‘ but I cannot now gainsay it, 
it is too true.’ 

*** Sir you must prove this, for you speak of the 
husband of my sister.’ 

“*Then come with me young man, and God 
forgive me for the pain that proof will cause.’ 

“He did prove it—alas too conclusively! I left 
him in dismay ; but as the figure of my injured sister 
rose to my imagination, the thought of vengeance 
thrilled me with delight. Hurrying to the nearest 
livery stable, I hired a horse, 
started for home. 


and immediately 
I arrived late at night, and, 
curing my horse to the front palings, I proceeded 
direct to one of the parlor windows, which had so 


se- 


return of George and myself the next year, we | often in boyhood been our mode of egress, when 


found Alford almost domesticated in the family 


ingly confess that they were engaged, we were 
not surprised—indeed, we were rather pleased at 
the fair prospects of our sister. Still, I determined 


,}escaping at night for that recreation which had 
and heard Pauline in reply to our inquiries, blush-| been denied during the day. 


Forcing up the bolt 
I opened the shutter, and raising the unfastened 
sash jumped into the room. 

‘“‘When the phrenzied excitement in which I 


to watch Alford closely ; and how it was I know/left Boston had somewhat subsided, I came to the 


not, but without being able to assign a satisfactory 


reason even to myself, I conceived a prejudice 
against him. 


“‘T returned alone to Cambridge—George at the 


the office of an eminent lawver. 


Vor. VII—91 . 





determination—in the first place, to communicate 
every thing to my father, that he might take pro- 


| per measures for sending Alford away in a manner 
|to avoid suspicion of the cause. 
same time proceeding to New-York, to study in| 


! 
About three 


It was then my 
purpose to follow him and avenge my sister else- 


where. My father was unfortunately absent—and 
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as returning from his room I passed my sister's 
chamber, and thought of the scoundrel pillowed in 
her chaste embrace, an irresistible impulse over- 
came me, and exclaiming, ‘ Villain! villain! double- 
dyed villain!’ I rushed against the door and forced 
it. As he sprung from the bed I clutched him by 
the throat, and in the dark, mid shrieks and screams, 
we desperately struggled. He was fully as strong 
as myself; and although nearly strangled by my 
vindictive grasp, he fought desperately, and at one 
time, by a severe blow, caused me for an instant to 
relax my hold. But it was for an instant only, 
and presently I felt that he was giving way. Dash- 
ing against him with all my force, he fell back- 
wards; with a crashing sound, his head struck 
against the corner of the stove, and he tumbled 


heavily on the floor. Even before he fell, | was 


conscious of the approach of lights ; and it was the’ 
fear of interruption pehaps which had caused me to| 


make the desperate effort to overthrow him. Ina 


minute, my sister, followed by some of the ser-| 
vants, rushed into the chamber. She saw me} 


standing with my foot upon the throat of her hus- 
band, while the blood gurgled from the wound in 


his head. With one wild shriek she ran to me— 


. . . > . } 
pushed me with unexpected force aside, and fell in| 


hysterics beside him. 
“The servants urged me to fly. I 
moment upon the dying man; imprinted a kiss on 


the cheek of my insensible sister, and left the house. | 


blood upon my hands, and although phrenzied with 


“| have never been happy since. ‘There is 


the sense of the deepest wrong, I had sacrificed | 
another; yet the shriek and the hysteric laugh of 


my poor sister are forever ringing in my ear. I 
have tried various occupations—but all have failed 
to divert my mind from the horrid scene on which 
it is forever brooding. 


“At length, hearing that this ship was destined 


for a long cruise in a sickly climate, in a reckless | 


impatience of life, | signed the articles which en- 
listed me among her crew. We have gone through 
a great deal of suffering together, and my own sor-| 
rows have been frequently forgotten in the general 
distress. The afflictions of others have taught me 
to submit in patience to my own—and for the fu- 
ture, I will murmur no more, although I can never 
cease to lament.” 

As Adams finished, he bowed his head; and bury- 
ing his face in his hands, he seemed almost over- 
come with recollections of the past. 
we could offer no sympathy to a spirit so bruised, | 
we arose in silence, and one by one left him to| 
brood upon his sorrow. 


Stretching not quite so far to the Eastward, we | 


crossed the equator in 23° instead of 18° West 


longitude, and by consequence were less detained | 


by calms than when outward bound. 
who were unemployed, the passage must have 


seemed tedious in the extreme. But to us, not- 


gazed for a) 


[ \CTOBER; 


withstanding the yearning for home and its enjoy- 
ments, our incessant avocations caused the time to 
slip imperceptibly by. There was the ever-recur- 
ring exercise of the great guns ; the boarders and 
the firemen; the periodical setting and relieving 
of the watch ; and the perpetual making and short- 
ening of sail, according to the alternations of the 
weather. ‘The last differed not more in its object 
than its mode of execution. Sail was made, or in 
other words, more canvass was spread, leisurely as 
it were, one by one, as the gale subsided, or the 
light and flickering airs strengthened into a breeze. 
But sail was reduced promptly and rapidly, in obe- 
| dience to the startling tones of the anxious and ob- 
servant Lieutenant of the watch. 


| The ennui of the passengers, and the regular 
routine of our duties, were one day diversified by 
the shrill whistle of the Boatswain and his mates, 
| whose prolonged notes were followed by the hoarse 
| call— 

| ‘All hands witness punishment, ahoy ! 

The officers with their side-arms, aad the ma- 
'rines with their bayonets fixed, assembled on the 
quarter-deck. ‘The men in a dense mass gathered 
/on the booms and in the weather gangway. ‘The pri- 
| Soner, a young mizzen-top-man, was brought forth, 
| his offence stated, and his punishment to the full 
He submitted in si- 
lence to his fate, and bore the lash without a mur- 


extent of the law, awarded. 


‘mur. ‘The justice of the punishment is much 
questioned by us youngsters of the steerage; cer- 
| tainly his crime, if crime it be, is not embraced in 
the Articles of War. Love, like faith, surely comes 
| by inspiration; and whether it be a milkmaid or a 
goddess, a man has a right to worship the object of 
‘his affections. Poor Simmons had fallen in love 
with one of the young-lady passengers. He might 


| as we Il have cast his eye upon 
| 


“ 





a bright, particular star, 
And think to wed it.” 

And yet, had he not divulged his passion by token 
of presumptuous suit, he might with impunity have 
| said— 

* Indian like, 
Religious in mine error: I adore 
The sun, that looks upon his | worshipy per— 
But knows of him no more.” 
More sentimental than discreet, he wrote a silly 
letter to the young lady, for which he was arraigned 





Feeling that | 


ry | 
lo those 


'not for feeling, 


and punished. ‘There is evidently more folly than 


| knavery in the transaction. It is a circumstance 
| to excite a smile rather than a frown, and provokes 
|to laughter in others, instead of to the punishment 
|of the offender. Under the strictest discipline, a 
private admonition would have been more advisable 
'and equally as efficacious as the course adopted. 
Even in the time of Semiramis, ‘a cat might look 
at a Queen.’ Simmons was undoubtedly punished, 
but for imprudently betraying, the 
soft impeachment. 
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{shoots in prolific growth and carpets the earth 
of the land. The higher temperature of the water | with its refreshing verdure. At an early hour we 


We now begin to look anxiously for indications 


shows that we are in the culf stream, and we have | were again under way, and safely threading the 


| 
of drift sea-weed. We are diagonally crossing it, |‘* majestically slow,” we passed the town; and re- 


passed the outer edge which is marked by a line | narrow and intricate channel under shortened sail, 


and steering direct for Cape Henry. ‘The current | sponded to the loud cheers of our friends congre- 
buoys us under the lee, while, with a steady breeze |gated on the wharves, by a salute from our great 
from North-East, we are sailing two points free at | guns, whose hoarse and brazen throats made the 
a glorious rate. My messmates insist upon it, that ‘estagogmay roar. We cast anchor a little below the 
the Norfolk girls have a tow-rope secured to the} Navy-Yard, and when the sun dipped beneath the 
ship, and that they are hauling us in with a speed | 
proportioned to their impatience. At 11 P. M. 
we took a pilot, ninety miles from the land. The|shrouds and backstays hung in most admired dis- 
prudent and the phlegmatic, aware that much is to | order. 

be done to-morrow, have retired to rest: but the Here ends the cruise of the Amphytrion—and in 
thoughtless, the sanguine, the lover of home and | the hope one day to tread her deck in battle, as firmly 
the votary of pleasure, are not to be enticed from | and successfully as she has borne me through the 


horizon, the sails were unbent, the running rigging 
was unrove; and down the sturdy topmasts, the 





the deck. | perils of the deep, I close my first journal to cull 
The night is very different from the one on|from that, which, next in the order of time, suc- 

which we took our first departure. Far to sea- | ceeds it. 

ward, the dark surface is relieved by the white | [We hope the writer whose pen does so much honor to 

caps of the waves, whose tops curl and break into | the service, and credit to himself, will continue, though 


sparkling foam: to the East, in the midst of a|now absent on a distant cruise, to farnish us with “ Ex- 
bright space, which clearly indicates the line of the | tracts.” They are ably written, and the incidents are told 
horizon, the moon is slowly rising: and towards |'™ the most agreeable manner.}—Ed. Mess. 
the West and North-West, is a dense bank of | 


clouds—whose tops, catching the first rays of the 





moon, give it the appearance of a dark mountain 
»ANnnHe rit er , ¢ iyecti ies » If ae al 7 - rm ‘ ic ~ Fae fae Pal 
capped with snow. In that direction lies the land,| Nn THE DEATH OF G. CONRAD MECKE. 
which, by the wise providence of its Maker, re- 
ceives by night the moisture which its sister-ele- 

ment has bv day emitted. Hushed is the glee that through these old walls rung! 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
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Unfortunately, in the morning watch, the wind | The sweet laugh stilled—and mute the lisp neil 
ela’ to PS t] sala 1 wit! | Earth holds one angel less—hath, mourning, given 
iauled to the Southward, and slackened, and w 
. pri a ne -_ WIN | One seraph more, to swell the choir of Heaven! 
it, our speed abated. ‘Those who had retired ex- | Conrad! thou parted Cherub! well I knew, 
pecting to be aroused at daylight by the cheerful | That not for earth thy peerless beauty grew: 
ery of “land ho,” awoke to disappointment. The | Who ever watched thy strange angelic smile, 
morning is foggy,—* puffing with wind and rain.” | mah é ve it om a me _ ent awhil 
«4: oer eae To light thy mother’s soul—beaming too pure, 
Stil, though the wind be light, it is favorable, and | . “) aa 
L¢ ; ld , | Amid a world of anguish to endure 
with fast increasing impatience we scan the Wes- | wio ever marked thine eye of heavenly blue, 
tern horizon. Presently a huge figure, shrouded | Nor thought the skies would claim their kindred hue? 
in mist, is descried sharp upon the lee bow. A Who, ever bent that full fair brow to press, 
ait . ai ae eas haa teens Oe arthly loveliness 

minute more its outlines are distinctly visible, and And viewed thy more - in ¢ — love re s, 
eT De 6. as -. | But, gazing, felt that Death, whose ruthless seythe 
forgetful of discipline, the shout of hundreds pro- Bi . 
aa he sha 0 | Singles the fairest form—the heart most blythe- 
Cli 3 > , ee = 
claim it to be the lighthouse. As we approached | Would never pass that Leauteous blossom by, 
it, the fog lifted; and the sun casting his dark mautle | But send the budding flower to bloom on high? 
aside, shone as through a prismatic curtai 

’ gia prismatic Curtain upon our And thou art gone—and she whose young hrow wore 


dear, our native land. The magnificent Chesa- | A touch of care, it never knew before 
peake lays before us—its radiant surface dotted | Thy head upon her heart was pillow’d--she 
with coasting vessels, close-hauled, or with flowing | Who seemed to give her joyousness to thee, 
sheet, steering for their various destinations. In | Can never more that mirth, reflected, veew 

delightful rivalry, we strive who can first recognize | ‘thin thine eyes—and he, thy father too, 


sach fe: . | From whose full breast the weight would pass away, 
each teature of the landscape as presenied to the | 


| When thou, sweet burden! on that bosom lay, 
view by the progress of the ship. By meridian | Mourns o’er the joys, that dawning with thy smile, 
we were anchored in Hampton Roads. | Have with it fled—ean none his grief beguile? 
This, the last morning, broke beautifully. The | Oh! come, Censoler, Faith! thy balsam bring! 
day is bright, with the genial rays of an unclouded | 0! come, with Resignation on thy wing, 
sun. The soft winds of Spring are wooing Na- | Give to her smileless lip its wonted mirth, 
ture to assume her green and fragrant livery; and | Relume her dark eyes’ faded Instre—throw 


; ¢ } q y io 1u } D2 +. 7 
the long aormant vegetation revivified DY the heat, ' Relizion’s light around her shadowed brow, 


Shed thou new radiance round their darkened hearth, 
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The promise of their sure reunion speak, 
And dry the tear that channels her smooth cheek! 
sut in their hearts—unlinked with thoughts that grieve— 

The fadeless memory of the lost one leave, 

A holy vision Love may ponder on, 

When all the bitterness of wo is gone; 

And say, the angel to their fond arms given, 

Was only from those dear embraces riven, 

To turn their thoughts forever more to Heaven ! 
Flatbush, Long-Island, New-York. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


[The literature of our pages belongs to the Republic of 
Letters—the Navy of our Country to THE Republic of Free- 
men. We have the improvement of the one, as much at 
heart, as the advancement of the other. Our columns are 
open to the officers of the Navy; and we here again repeat 
our invitation to them, to discuss the measures and means 
for putting the Navy on a proper footing. We have hoisted 
the flag of ‘Rerorm To THE Navy,’ and nailed it to the 
mast. Under it we mean to fight as long as there is a 
‘ Scrap in the Lucky-Bag,’ or, as a sailor would say, ‘a shot 
in the Locker.’ 

The points mooted in the letters below are of moment to 
the whole Country, and of especia] interest to the South 
and West. A share of public patronage is due there. We 
claim it for them, and bid them look to it, as they value their 
own welfare, and love their own interest. Let the press in 
those sections take up the subject; and our word for it, not 
only will the people of the South, but those of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, in its whole length and breadth, demand, with 
one voice, the measures here proposed. We can do no 
more in this matter, than ‘hoist the signal.’ The local 
press must do all*the fighting. We call upon every paper 
in the South and West, that is friendly to the Navy, that is 
true to its Country and itself, to ‘clear away its battery,’ 
and stand to its guns ; to keep this subject before the peo- 
ple, and to second the laudable efforts of our correspon- 
dent,—for we take it for granted, that as to the measures | 
advocated by him, there can be but one opinion. ]—Ed. Sou. 


Mit. Mess. 


No. I. 
Councit Burr, July 15, 1841. 
TO MR. CLAY. 
Sir,— 

I address you, not as a politician, whig, or party 
man, of any sort; but as an American statesman, 
whose mind is filled, and whose heart is warmed, 
with true notions of government—as one who loves 
his country, is true to its constitution, who knows 
his duty, and will not fail to act well the part of 
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statesman and patriot in the great national drama. 

You have been ready at all times to maintain 
abroad the honor and dignity of your country—and 
you have ever stood forth as the great champion of 
Southern and Western interests at home; and so 
far as the Navy may support the one, or advance 
the other, I wish to call not only your attention, 
but the attention of every freeman in the South 
and the West to certain measures connected with 
the Navy, that are near, and sliould be dear to them. 





I wish, through you, to call their attention to the 
monopoly, which has hitherto been enjoyed by a 
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few Atlantic States, of all the local advantages to 
be derived from the Navy—such as the establish- 
ment of Dock-Yards—the building of ships—the 
opening of rendezvous—and the annual disburse- 
ment of millions out of the public treasury, &e«.— 
I wish to call their attention also to the fact, that 
both the South and the West possess advantages, 
and afford facilities for national Depots, Dock- 
Yards, and other Naval establishments, second in 
importance to none others in the Union. I wish 
also to show, that such establishments are not only 
required by the interests of the South and the 
West—but that a speedy location of them is abso- 
lutely demanded for the welfare, safety and honor 
of the whole country. 

Virginia established at her own expense, the 
Navy-Yard at Gosport; and in 1800 ceded it to 
the United States, on condition that the General 
Government should maintain there a Navy- Yard 
forever. In this manner was acquired the only 
building Navy yard, which to this day is possessed 
to the South of Mason & Dixon’s line. 

In colonial times, it was said, that not so much 
as a ‘hob nail’ should be manufactured on this side 
of the water. In later years, and with regard to 
the Navy, it has been proclaimed in eflect—for the 
policy has been practically carried out—that not 
even a scupper nail or a pump tack shall be fur- 
nished to the Navy at the South. 

Does a vessel of the West-India squadron have 
a sheet of copper ripped from her bottom? she 
must come to the North to have it nailed on. Do 
a few oysicrs fasten themselves there? she must 
eome to the North to have them scraped off. Her 
crew becomes a few hands short by death and de- 
sertion’ she leaves hundreds of able bodied sea- 
men loitering in the streets of Mobile and New- 
Orleans, and passes by others in Charleston, on her 
way tothe North to ship a score of men. Does she 
want repairs of any kind? she is sent to the North to 
havethemdone. The time of her crew expires—she 
hastens to the North to pay them off and discharge 
them, that they too may spend their money at the 
right place. Shipping rendezvous opened for seamen 
at Charleston, Mobile and New-Orleans, would sup- 
ply the whole West-India squadron with able bodied 
men, and save many a ‘ good tall fellow’ whom the 
Summer pestilence destroys in those cities. A ren- 
dezvous at Natchez, Louisville, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, would furnish the same squadron with an am- 
ple complement of landsmen, marines, apprentices 
and boys, who might be paid off at the South—spend 
their money at the South—and thus save the time 
and expense of these frequent trips to the North. 
Why should not Pensacola be provided with all the 
facilities of building and repairing? That she is 
not, is but an illustration of the hob-nai vassalage, 
which, to this day, as far as the Navy is concerned, 
the South is required to render to the North. 

From Virginia to New-Hampshire, more than 
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one hundred millions of dollars out of the public|in England. The American vessel, built of native 
treasury have been disbursed for the Navy, since | timber, cost $333,000, or upwards of $460 per 
the war—never a cent in the West, and if we ex-|ton;—the English vessel, built of imported timber, 
cept a paltry sum at Pensacola, scarce a dollar in| chargeable with a duty varying from 100 to 500 
the South. Proud of the Navy, and mindful of the | per cent., cost, completely armed and rigged for sea, 
national dignity and honor, never a murmur from | £54,024,* or less than $240 a ton. The English 
the West, has been raised against this partial dis-| have their timber to buy and import; we have it 
tribution of the public bounty. for the cutting down,—and with these advantages 
But times have changed. By the revolution] it costs $460 a ton, to build war-steamers in the 
which the powers of steam are effecting in the| Eastern States. Are Mississippi steamboats built 
means of maritime warfare, the Mississippi boat-|at this rate? You know they are not. A Dock- 
men will be to the Navy in the next war, what! Yard there for war-steamers, would beget a lau- 
vur Marblehead seamen were in the last. And, /dable spirit of emulation between the West and the 
are the yeomen of the West less brave and patriotic, | East. With such an establishment, properly con- 
the Southrons less loyal and true, than their breth- | ducted, we should find, that we can build in the 
ren at the North, that they should be excluded from | West—if we cannot in the East, at least as cheaply 
the Navy—shut out from its honors in war, and its|as they can in England. 
benefits in peace * Greater than all these partial benefits, would be 
I beseech your attention to this subject; for I|the national advantages to be derived by introdu- 
hope to show that justice to the West, as well as|cing the Navy in the West. 


Her sons would 
the common weal of all the States, require that 


man our vessels sailing thence; popular prejudices 
certain Naval establishments and means of defence, | against the Navy and the sailor’s calling, would be 
should be connected with the waters of the Missis-| removed; and by the force of habit and associa- 
sippi. If I succeed in doing this, I further hope | tion, there would be rendered available to the coun- 
that you will take up the subject in your capacity |try in war, the services of eight or ten thousand 
as an American statesman and legislator—not upon| Western watermen, who would man our armed 
party grounds or sectional interests, but upon the} steamers far more efficiently than the seamen of 
broad grounds of the necessities, the honor and|the East. It is important to gain over from these 
welfare of the State. men, predilections for the Navy; and this can only 
First then, I beg leave to call your attention to|be done by creating, as it were, a Navy in the 
the ‘ Scraps,’ published, from time to time, in the | midst of them; enlisting their sons, brothers, friends 
Southern Literary Messenger, from the “ Lucky-|and neighbors, in the service; and by affording 
Bag of Harry Bluff.” That writer advises the|them all, frequent opportunities of going on board, 
establishment on the Mississippi, of a National|}and otherwise being in contact with, the public 
Dock- Yard for steamers; and urges important con- | vessels. 
siderations in favor of the measure. Tennessee is the fifth State in the Union. Con- 
Memphis, Tennessee, is the most suitable place | sidering the breakwaters and seawalls, the forts 
for such an establishment. The draft of water] and castles, the coast surveys, Navy- Yards, har- 
thence to the Gulf, is at all times sufficient for the | bor defences, and the like, that abound in the 
passage of the boats to and fro. ‘The river there| Eastern States,—that many millions of a common 
is never blocked with ice. The location is healthy. | fund have been disbursed even in the smallest of 
It is high enough up to be secure from invasion, or|those States,—that scarcely a dollar of this fund, 
molestation by an enemy. It is at the corner of| finds its way to Tennessee, Mississippi, e¢ al.— 
three States, all of which are alike interested in,| considering, I say, all these things, the preference 


and would be equally benefited, by such an estab- | given to Tennessee will appear but just, even were 
lishment. é 





there in other States twenty other places, as there 
Instead of carrying the live-oak from Louisiana} is not one, as suitable as Memphis for the Dock- 
to New-York or Boston, for building steamers, as| Yard of the West. 


Union Jack. 
we now do, it could then be carried at half the ae 


cost, and only one-sixth the distance, to Memphis. aha 

A national Dock-Yard there, would open a market : Counci Burr, July 15, 1841. 
for the hemp of Kentucky—the coal of Pennsyl- TO MR. CLAY. 

vania—the pork of Ohio—the beef of Illinois— Sin,— 


the flour of Michigan—the copper of Iowa—the Having consulted economy, and the interests of 
lead of Missouri,—and for the iron, the mechani-|the Navy, and therefore of the nation, by estab- 
eal skill and agricultural products, of all these lishing a Dock-Yard for steamers amidst the re- 
States. sources of the West, and at a convenient point to 

The United States Steamer Fulton of 720 tons,| the Gulf of Mexico, which is to be the cockpit for 
and II. B. M. Steamer Cyclops of 1,195 tons, were the pitched battles of Yankee tars in the next war; 





the first steam men-of-war built in this country and * £54,024; p. 67 Miles’ Royal Naval Service. 
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and having moreover acknowledged the claims of | They would make an annual cruise of three 
justice by placing that Yard in ‘Tennessee, you must |months at sea, in vessels manned by themselves, 
go a step further, and advocate the founding there | for the purpose of putting in practice, by way of 
also of a Naval Academy. | relaxation, the principles of what they had been 
The East has its Military Academy. The most ef-| taught at the Dock-Yard. 
fectual means of allaying the popular clamor, which, | sometimes be made in a steamer, and sometimes in 
in remote parts of the country, you have heard raised | an old-fashioned ship, with her wings of cotton and 
from time to time against that noble institution, is| hemp: when in the latter, the Midshipmen could 
to offset it with a similar one for the Navy in the | go in the former to the New-Orleans bar, or to 
West. By being placed in opposite sections of | Pensacola, for embarkation. 
the country, one would give stability to the other.} If the number of pupils graduating annually, 
A writer in one of the periodicals of the day, | should be more than sufficient—and I think it should 
has urged, at great length, the establishment of a|be—to supply the vacancies in the Navy, the super- 
school-ship for the Navy. Though the school-ship|numeraries should be encouraged to seek—where 
appears to me to have been advocated by him solely | they doubtless would find—ready and profitable em- 
on the grounds of expediency—Congress having | ployment to their country and themselves, either 
failed to endow a school on shore. 


These cruises might 





For my own} in the river-boats, ocean-steamers, or ships of the 
part, I should be glad to see, and should hail with| commercial marine. 

delight, the establishment of a school any where} The knowledge of steam machinery and naviga- 
for the Navy—even on the top of the Rocky Moun- | tion carried by them into those occupations, would 
tains. From thence, as the king Penguins do their | prevent many of the losses and calamities by sea 
young, the ‘ Reefers’ could be marched down to|and river, which are now of such frequent occur- 
‘ salt water’ once a year, and be taught to put into|rence; and which you are striving in vain by le- 
practice the theories they had learned in the rookery. | gislative action to prevent. 

There is no doubt, that the Navy would derive sesides promoting the interests of humanity, and 
many important and lasting advantages from a|checking the frightful loss of life and property, 
school, wherever placed, for the education of its|}which now occurs through carelessness or igno- 
officers. ‘There may be much diversity of honest | rance, they would render their country services in 
opinion as to the most suitable place for a Naval | 


another respect, not less important. 
Academy. Many officers of sound judgment, think | 


The advantages of their nautical education— 
the vicinity of ‘ salt water’ indispensable to a flour- | their early taste of military life, and habits of sub- 
ishing Naval School; and but for the importance | ordination, would render these supernumerary gra- 
which steam is assuming in ocean navigation, it|duates a valuable “ corps of reserve ;” from which, 
would perhaps be considered important by all, that vin case of necessity, the Navy could at once be 
the seat of education for the Navy, should be near | supplied with a full war-complement of well trained 
the sea. But considering that steam is to become ‘and skilful officers. 

a great motive-power in ships-of-war, the study of} By way of Illustration: Suppose this country at 
its principles, application and machinery, must ne-| war with one of the maritime nations of Europe. 
cessarily form an indispensable part of the educa- | What with Baltimore Clippers, Packets, Bay and 
tion of every well instructed Navy officer. There- | Lake Steamers—Men-of-War on the stocks, and 
fore this school should be near the Dock-Yard of to be built, it could, in the course of eighteen or twen- 
Memphis, where all the requisite facilities for ac- | ty months, have two or three hundred vessels-of-war 
quiring this knowledge could alone be afforded. !afloat. Where would the requisite number of well 

In the opinion of those who have reflected ma- | trained and skilful officers be obtained for this force ? 
turely on the subject, no more Midshipmen should | And at the cessation ef hostilities, what is to be 
be admitted in the Navy than are required to fill ‘done with the vast number of supernumerary offi- 
vacancies ; and these should be promoted as soon|cers the government would find in its employ? 
as qualified after seven years of service—four years | The turning of them adrift upon the cold charities 
of which, except three months of each year, should | of the world, and after they had bravely fought, 
be devoted to the academic course ;—the remainder | and shed their blood, for their country, would be a 
of the time should be spent at sea. difficult task, and an ungrateful office. 

Three years then would be the time actually al-} A well appointed ‘corps of reserve’ would serve 
lowed for instructing the pupils in the theory of|both as bane and antidote of this. It would supply 
their profession, and making them acquainted with | the service with officers in war; and at the return 
the steam engine. At the Memphis Yard they|of peace, their former and more lucrative employ- 
would see the machinery built, put together, set to| ments in the ship-master’s line would be open to 
work, and taken down. There, and only there,|them—and at most, it would require no great effort 
the structure, management, internal arrangements | on the part of the government, to induce them again 
of engine and boilers, would be constantly before | to seek the command of merchant vessels. 
them both for study and for practice. 





But Harry Bluff kas treated at large upon this 
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subject ; the scheme is his; and to him, I therefore 
beg leave to refer for a more detailed account of the 


advantages of such an arrangement. 


Connected with the Academy at Memphis, should | 


be a School of Engineers for Naval Apprentices. 
Here the engineers of the public steam-vessels 
After the Navy had been 
supplied with its due complement of these, the re- 


maining graduates from this school, could be en- 


should be educated. 


couraged to seek—and doubtless they would readily 
find—employment as engineers in the river-boats, 
and ocean-steamers. And upon these also, the 


Navy could rely, for skilful engineers for the extra 


. ° . ° ° 
steamers that would be called in the service in time | 


of war,—when of course, many of the mercantile 
vessels in which they had before served, would be 
transferred to the government, or laid up from the 
want of employment. 

In connection with this subject, I shall invite 
your attention to another matter of vast importance 
to this country. France and England are gain- 
ing great Naval and commercial strength, by the 
encouragement which they give to ocean-steam- 


ers. 


Under the wise and liberal policy of these 


two nations, their citizens are preparing to make | 


a net-work on every ocean, and even to girdle 
the earth about, with their lines of steam-packets. 
Are you aware of the fact, that the Great Western 
was not allowed to take out her papers, until her 


owners had given the government bond and se- | 


curity, to transfer her over to the Crown, in case of 
war! ‘They all do the same; for which certain 
considerations are allowed in hand; and others 
guarantied, in case the Crown requires the services 
of these vessels. 

Constructed with an eye to war, and maintained 
at private cost, (for the Crown is fully reimbursed 
for its portion of the expense,) England has now, 
or soon will have, a force of not less than fifty 
steam-frigates, with which her citizens are carry- 
ing on a profitable commerce with her friends in 
peace, and with which she is ready to do battle 
with her enemies in war. 

Give but a decent encouragement to the well- 
known industry and enterprise of American citi- 
zens, and fleets of ocean-steamers will speedily go 
forth under the ‘stars and stripes’ to out-do the 
‘lion and the cross,’ with commerce in peace, and 
to match them, with their guns in war. 

It were wise, therefore, for the government to 
agree to pay one-fifth, or more, of the prime cost of 
ocean-steamers over 





tons, and that could carry 
fuel and provisions enough to keep the sea over 
days. In other words, that should pass a board of 
inspectors, appointed for the purpose. In conside- 
ration of which, the owners should be bound to 
have these steamers commanded and navigated by 





government officers—to allow the government the 
privilege (to be availed of or not) 
on board 


=] 





number of guns and supernumera- 
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of maintaining | 


ries in time of peace,—and when required for war, 
the vessels to be turned over to the United States 
tat a par valuation. 

In the School of Engineers at Memphis, the en- 
| gineers of these boats might also be educated. 
| 


| peace, it is clearly against our policy an 


At this stage of the business, and in times of 
s 


i interest 
\to maintain abroad our squadrons of war-steamers. 
| At present, we have no other employment for them, 
‘than such as may be required of them in the West- 
‘Indies, or along our own coast, as vessels of the 


t 
i 


\* Home squadron,’ and,—as a part of it—of the re- 
venue service. 

If then we are to build steamers, and lay them 
‘up to rot, as we have our line-of-battle ships, it 
‘would be a wise measure in political economy to 
let responsible merchants have the free use of all 
| such steamers, on condition that they should be 
| employed in the commerce of the country, be kept 
|in repair, and turned over to the government when 
required. How much better then, to assist the 
merchant to build these vessels, with the privilege 


of buying them at any time thereafter ! 


As a matter of economy, there are strong rea- 
sons for having our reserved steamers—i. e. such 
as would be wanted only in case of war—built and 
| owned by individuals, and employed in the manner 
proposed, until they be required for the purposes of 
| the government. The United States Steamer Fulton 
cost $333,000. Such a vessel can be built in the 
private yards for $150,000. Should the payment 
‘of one-fifth afford sufficient encouragement to pri- 
vate builders—and I think it would—the enormous 
‘cost of this one public vessel would be enough to 
call into existence, and render available for the 
| purposes of war, eleven such. 

An appropriation of half a million annually, for 
the encouragement of ocean-steamers on the plan 





| proposed, would, in the course of ten years,—if 
ithe wants of commerce would justify it—create a 
i fleet of not less than one hundred and fifty steam- 
frigates-of-war. ‘To render available five or six 
74’s, that are already rotten, or are rotting at their 
moorings, has cost more than this;—and as it has 
turned out, ‘Cui bono?’ for they have not been eim- 
ployed, either by individuals or the public—either 
|for commerce, or protection. 

The Navy Commissioners have expressed their 
opinion, that in the course of a few years forty 
steam-frigates will be required in the Navy—which 
will cost, say they, upwards of thirteen millions of 
dollars. Mark the difference—under the present 
system, it will cost at least six millions, every three 





years to repair these vessels—enough to keep per- 


|petually in repair not less than 150 such, if used 
|as packets in peace. 
I have just seen the report of Mr. King from 





the Committee on Naval Affairs, and shall press 
this subject no further. 


| 


Union Jack. 
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No. Ill. 
Councit Buurr, July 17, 1841. 
TO MR. CLAY. 
Sir,— 

Having merely enumerated a few of the many 
advantages of a Navy-Yard and an Academy at 
Memphis, Tennessee—for in a case so plain, argu- 
ment is useless—let us take a glance at some 
of the other establishments necessary to make the 
system complete. Witha Navy-Yard in the West, 
a national foundry also becomes essential for the 
purpose of furnishing ordnance to the vessels built 
and equipped there. 

The expense of transporting great guns for the 
Navy, from the Atlantic, across the Alleghanies, to 
the West; or of freighting them around to New- 
Orleans, and thence up to Memphis, would cost as 
much, probably more, than it would take to cast 
them in the West. 

Where this foundry should be situated, I am not 
prepared to say, further, than that it should be on the 
waters of the Mississippi, adove Memphis—at an 
intermediate point between the Gulf and the Lakes, 
and convenient to supplies of coal and iron. 

In urging the importance of good guns, such as 
a national foundry would give for our vessels-of- 
war, it is only necessary to remind you of the fact, 
that in the last war, we had more men killed on the 
Lakes by the bursting of our own guns, than by 
the shot of the enemy. It is a terrible thing in ac- 
tion, and a great damper upon the bravery of the 
most gallant tar, when he is afraid of his own piece. 

Intimately connected with these establishments, 
and with the prosperity of the South and West, 
is a system of national defences on the Lakes in 
the North, and on the Gulf in the South. Of the 
latter I shall speak in my next. 

In a war with England; or, in case of separa- 
tion, in a war with Canada, we should first have to 
build the ships, before we could have any Naval 
force on the Lakes. The enemy might get the 
start of us, and, before we could send out a vessel, 
bombard our towns, burn our villages, or destroy 
our Lake trade entirely, which is many times more 
valuable than theirs. Therefore we have the more 
at stake. 

At the return of peace, the public armed vessels 
there, would be dismantled, and laid up to rot—for 
the public could make no use of them. 

To prevent such evils—as an act of justice to 
the West, and for the security and prosperity of 
the Union, the Lakes should be tapped with a 
steamboat canal from the waters of the Mississippi. 

You were the Hercules of the National Road; 
the same powerful arguments which you used for 
proving the importance, the national character, and 
the constitutionality of that undertaking, might 
be repeated with like, nay, with more force of 
eloquence and reason for a National Canal. 





In war, the armed steamers at the Memphis 
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Yard, could run through that canal, and gain the 
important advantage of striking the first blow upon 
the Lakes. ‘They could sweep those inland wa- 
ters of the enemy’s commerce; and, by gaining 
with a timely blow, easily maintain, the supremacy 
of the Lakes. 
sels, instead of being dismantled there to rot, could be 
withdrawn by way of the National Canal, and re- 
turned to their former posts in the Gulf of Mexico, 
or in protecting the revenue on the Atlantic coast. 

The cost of the armed vessels which a three 
years’ war with England would leave upon the 
Lakes, would well nigh suffice to construct this 
canal. But the National Canal, like the National 
Road, whether it were ever required for the pur- 
poses of war or not, would be worth its full value, 
and far more than cost, to the Union. In this 
scheme all the West, from Louisiana up, are deeply 
interested, for the incidental advantages to those 
States would be very great—all of which you will 
comprehend at a glance. 


At the return of peace, these ves- 


Union Jack. 
No. IV. 
Councit Burr, July 20, 1841. 
TO MR. CLAY. 
Sir,— 

Let us now look into the condition of our Naval 
establishments and means of defence in the South. 

Take the map of North America, and cast your 
eye on it from the Capes of Virginia down the At- 
lantic coast—passing around the Florida reefs, into 
the Gulf of Mexico to the remote South-Western 
corner of the United States—a distance of about 
two thousand miles—and you will not find a single 
Naval Depot, at which even a sloop-of-war, whether 
disabled in a gale, or crippled in an action, could 
be repaired. Not a great while ago, a small Reve- 
nue cutter, had to be sent from the so-called Navy- 
Yard at Pensacola, to Charleston, South-Carolina, 
to have her sides calked and some slight repairs 
made. 

Now, take the other side of the picture. Go 
back to Mason & Dixon’s line, and run your finger 
towards the North on the map, that you may see 
what has been done for that region, in the way of 
Naval defences and improvements. In the waters 
of the Chesapeake, you find two well appointed 
Navy- Yards, and one Naval Station. Jn the wa- 
ters of the Delaware is another large building 
Yard—less than two degrees farther on, you come 
to another extensive Dock-Yard at New-York— 
and a few hours thence, to two more—Boston and 
Portsmouth—both in the waters of Massachusetts. 

Yet in all this partial protection, and unequal 
distribution of the national bounty, the South and 
the West have complained not. In these mat- 
ters, Southern and Western statesmen have taken 
grounds far above mere local interests, state preju- 
dices, or sectional jealousies; they have occupied 
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the high eminence of patriotism; with a free will he straits of Flo 


and a liberal hand, they have been among the fore- 


against egress, except through t 
rida, as is the Mediterranean proper, ¢xcept through 
most to vote away the public money, wherever and the straits of Gibraltar. 
whenever the honor, the safety, or the welfare of 
their country, required it. Without asking whether 
this or that State would be most benefited by a Naval 
appropriation, they have striven to make the Navy 
all that the dignity of their country, abroad, or its 
safety at home, requires it to be. 

A despatch vessel-of-war sent from New-York’ 
to Pensacola, in the Gulf of Mexico, was thirty- 
four days in making the passage on one occasion, 
and fifty-six on the other. Upon an average it| 
would take twenty or thirty days for a Naval force, | 
from the nearest port of the North, to carry relief 
to the property of our citizens in the Gulf of Mexico. 
In consequence of such unequal distribution of the 
public Dock-Yards and Depots, most of the Eu- 
ropean powers, with their steam ships-of-war, are. 
actually nearer to our commerce in the Gulf of Mex- | 
ico, than we ourselves. 


The only pass from this Gulf belongs to us; and 
by us should be secured at whatever cost. Key- 
West is the Gibraltar of these straits, with a har- 
bor susceptible of being strengthened and rendered 
impregnable as that. 


The South and the West are never secure, nor 
their defences complete, until this be made a strong 
hold, where the public vessels may rendezvous in 
war, and merchantmen retreat for safety. 

France has made Toulon, in the Mediterraneat, 
her great Naval establishment. Spain too had her 
Carthagena. What Toulon is to France, and Car- 
thagena was to Spain, Pensacola is tous. ‘Though 
Spain had the Dock-Yards of Fayal and Cadiz, 
and France those of Cherberg and Brest, outside 
of their Mediterranean, the exigences of war soon 
taught each of them, the importance of good Naval 
In case of war, they have,| Stations at Carthagena and Toulon. 
much nearer than we, secure places of rendezvous | 
for vessels of all kinds. To us, there wonld be no’ 
sufficient skelter, nearer than Norfolk. 


From the experience of Spain, and the example 
of France, let the South and West learna lesson ; and 
|resolve to press the subject, shoulder to shoulder ; 

Is protection less due to the South, than to the | nor to give over, until the Naval establishment at 
North? Does the vicinity of the West-India Islands} Pensacola be made the ‘Toulon of their Mediterra- 
with their black-a-moor regiments, afford to the/|nean. 

South an especial guaranty, that in war, she shall | Pensacola has many advantages. Its natural 
enjoy immunities, and be exempt from dargers) position is important. It is in the midst of our !ive- 
unknown to the North? Or is it because the safety | oak forests, as it were; and it is convenient to ex- 











of Georgia and the Carolinas, the integrity of their’ 
soil are less sacred—the products of Western Penn-| 
sylvania and Virginia; of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri; of lowa, Florida and Wiskonsin; of. 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama, | 
Louisiana and Arkansas—which pass through the 
Gulf of Mexico on their way to market—are all 
these interests, 1 say, left thus exposed, because 
they are of less importance in the Federal eye, 
than their sister-interests in the North? Or shall 
the defenceless condition of the South and the 
West, be ascribed to the selfishness of the North 
and the East, which hitherto have been ascéndant. 
in the National Councils? No sir. Ascribe that| 
rather to the apathy of the former two on the sub-| 
ject, and to their numerical weakness in the legis- 
lative halls of the nation. 


It rests with you to) 
rouse them up. 


Under the new apportionment of| 
representation, their repesentatives will outnumber| 
those of the Northern and Middle States oi the 
floors of Congress. Verbum sat. 

Bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, are the Islands, 
of Cuba, Jamaica, and St. Domingo, besides groups 
of smaller ones, and the States of Texas, Mexico, | 
and Central America’; any, or all of which, are lia-' 
ble to be occupied by powers at war with the United 
States. | 

The Gulf is the Mediterranean of these coun-. 
tries; which, owing to the winds at the South, Cuba 
and the Bahamas at the East, is as much closed’ 
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cellent timber and Naval stores, and has all the re- 
sources required to make it an important Naval 
station. And it should be abundantly furnished 
with all the materials, means and facilities, which 
are to be found at the North, for building, equip- 
ping, and repairing our men-of-war. 


Suitable De- 
rendezvous, ought, also, to be 
a, North and 


pots, and places of 
supplied along the 
South-Carolina. 


coast of Georgi 


This subject has been often treated of before, 
and with an ability to which | dare not aspire. I 
have no higher aim than merely to call your atten- 
tion, or that of some one of your compatriots, to it. 

Union Jack. 


LOVE. 


What a sad thing is love! 

To sit and think the livelong day, 

Of one, than your own heart’s blood dearer ; 
To pass in sighs your nights away, 

Yet find your happiness no nearer. 
To keep your faith as pure as snow, 

To know your love has never falter’d, 
Then bide, unwarn’d, the rending blow 

Of smiles estrang’d, and fond tones alter’d 


What a sweet thing is love ! 
To hold the dear one’s yielded hand— 
Pass with her, hours of free communion, 
Whilst schemes of happiness are plann’d— 
The swéet reward of nearer union. 
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time, lov’d g 
Cheek, neck and brow the flood runs over, 
What can you do, but kiss that curl. 


: - 
Blest hour! kind angel! happy lover! 


BACHELOR PHILOSOPHY. 
BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


i é 


Ay ! tis man’s best philosophy! when woman proves untrue, | 


The loss of one should only teach to make another do! 
O. W. Holmes. 


} 


“ BacHELoRS.—These gentlemen accept all the ple as- | 


ures of society, and support none of its expenses. They 


dine out, and are not expected to give dinners in return. | 


Instead of taking a Box by the year, they buy an admission | 


for life ; their carriage only holds two; and the y are never 


obliged to sit down with a dowager. Weddings, christen- 


ings, fétes—nothing comes amisstothem. ‘They are never | 


called papa; they are not regularly assailed with milliners,’ 
staymakers’, and jewellers’ bills. We never see them ruin- 


ing themselves in suits for conjugal rights; to them “ La 


” - } 
belle Mere” is destitute of point, and they yawn at “ La 


Femme jalouse.” They are never Godfathers for reciprocity ; | 


they sleep in peace during the best part of the morning; | 


leave balls when they like ; and invest money in the funds !” 
Quarterly Review. 
I. 
I’m fairly sick of it!—to hear, and read, 
In trashy novels, and in vapid plays, 
Of “ true-love crossed,”—* hearts broken” —stuff indeed 
May well a man of common sense amaze : 
To break one’s heart! the very thing’s absurd, 
And never hath been done by mortal man— 
By mortal woman, an’ you'll take my word, 
Not only never hath, but never can / 
Such puerile nonsense is but fit for fools, 
Or, (quite the same,) young girls at boarding-schools ! 
Il. 
A broken heart !—Ay! ’tis methinks, the word ; 
And yet ’tis more than “ passing strange” to me, 
That ary thing of which so much is heard, 
And read, and spoken, we should never see ; 
At least, I’m sure | never have seen one— 
Though candor does require me to confess 
Ido believe that Stickville’s famous son 
Reports one, doubtless an authentic case ; 
But he, in his own folly, met his fate, 
Striving to lift too ponderous a weight! 
Ill. 
And yet 1 frankly own, ‘‘ there was a time”’— 
Albeit ashamed my folly to acknowledge ; 
However that was long before my prime, 
In fact, "twas in my boyish days at college ; 
1 then but verged upon discretion’s brink, 
And hence perhaps was not so much to blame ;— 
Time was though, | was fool enough to think 
That love was not a fiction—a mere name! 
That there were vows might constancy betoken, 
And that some fond hearts might perhaps be broken. 
IV. 
Since then, however, I’ve had leisure given— 
Long years of thought, deep, sad and melancholy, 
In which to reconcile myself with Heaven, 
And to repent my most egregious folly 
In dreaming of the possibility, 
In such an all-perfidious world as this, 
Of honest love, or perfect constancy, 
Or truth in fickle woman’s treacherous kiss ;— 








Tho’, on this score, I haven’t much to grieve, 
Indeed it’s what I never did believe ' 
Ve 
I am not a misanthropist, I’m sure 
I can admire fair Nature, and | do—- 
1 love the bright, the beautiful, the pure, 
And childhood innocent, and manhood true 
And I admire a pretty woman’s face— 
(1 might indeed declare | think ’tis all 
To be admired about her—let it pass— 
And o’er her frailties let the curtain fall ;) 
Yet was I never one of those weak things 
Who think her “ all an angel—save the wings!” ? 
Vi. 
But yet a something there might be, I thought 
[n man’s deep love, and woman’s fond caress— 
Her truth and constancy, ané—God knows what! 
I’ve long since found but words of emptiness: 
[ even dreamed | might be broken-hearted, | 
Should she—my young heart’s idol, prove untrue ; 
Well! she did so'—as easily we parted, 
As one would throw aside a worn-out shoe: 5 
A little touched my heart might be, but then 
It very soon grew sound and whole again 
Vil. 
And now I’ve come to think with Dr. Holmes— 
(Who, by the way’s a very clever fellow,) 
He’s but a fool, who at the falsehood foams 
Of any sHE that ever trod prunella. 
Reader! the wisest thing that you can do— 
I’ve tried the plan and know that it will answer, 
Whene’er one lovely charmer proves untrue, 
Is—just to get another, soon as you can, sir: 
Though for myself, when one fair proved untrue, 


For her I e’en made several dozen do! 


VIll. 

And so I take things easy—rove about, 

And love each pretty woman that | meet, 
Devotedly—until | find her out 





To be (as are they all) but fair deceit 
Yet when I find her so, | do not grieve— 

I look not now to find her any other ; | 
So I but make my bow and take my leave, 

And cruize around until I meet another 
To strike my fancy ;—she’s not hard to find 
In my contented present state of mind. 

IX. 

True! once it no such easy matter seemed ; 


But that was at an early time of life, 





The when—a silly crack-brained youth, I dreamed 

Of love and moonshine, marriage and a wife : 
Thank heaven, that snare’s « scaped ! and now it is 

A most indifferent trifling sort of matter, 
To find a dozen pretty girls, to kiss, 

Flirt with, make love to, dance, and smile, and chatter ; 
Although my eyes I have to keep wide open, 
That none to matrimony me may dupe in! 

xX. 

But, ah! a most delightful thing I find 

This sipping sweets from each enchanting flower— 
Still free to wander on and leave behind 

Untasted, all its bitter and its sour: 
And when some flow’ret fades, whose lovely form, 

If all mine own, ’twould kill me to resign, 
I turn to others, yet with be auty warm, 

And thank kind heaven the treasure was not mine! 
Let Benedicts then boast of child and wife— 


Be mine the bachelor’s free and merry life! 
Fiddler’s Green, October, 1841 
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Evils of Tight Lacing. 


aed 
EVILS OF TIGHT LACING# |their lateral arches, and protruded forward, carry- 
\ing along with them the breast-bone, to which they 
An article of dress remains to be noticed, which | are attached. Thus is the whole trunk of the body 
is immeasurably worse in its effects than all those altered, in its figure and dimensions, but not im- 
whose influence I have considered. Motives of | proved. Far from it. All is for the worse, as 
prudence, if not of gallantry, might impose silence | well in appearance as effect. The abdominal cavity 
on me respecting it, did not a regard for truth and | being, in this way, preternaturally straightened in 
duty, and a wish to be useful, invoke me to speak | a horizontal direction, its viscera are pressed inor- 








out. The article makes a part of the apparel, | 
may not say the ornament of woman, whose deli- 
eacy I would, in no case, willingly offend, and 
whose displeasure I would never intentionally incur, 
except in an effort to do her good. It is probably 
already conjectured that my allusion is to corsets ; 
if so, the conjecture is correct : [ do allude to cor- 
sets, and pronounce them, most seriously, an alarm- 
ing evil. The crippling machinery with which the 
famales of China compress and disfigure their feet 
and ankles, making the former too small and the 


° . | 

jatter too thick and clumsy, are innocent to them. 

Corsets compress and disfigure a portion of the sys- 
= | 


tem infinitely more important than the mere termi- 
nation of the lower extremities. 


the fair Christians assault the citadel. By cur- 
tailing the dimensions of two of the great cavities 


of the body, corsets obstruct the growth and im-| 


pair the functions of the organs they contain. And 
it has been already stated, that these are among 
the governing organs of the body, whose injury 
or unsound condition proves prejudicial to every 
other portion of it. I allude to the stomach, liver, 


and all the other chyle-making and chyle-carrying 


viscera, and to the heart, lungs, and large blood-' 


vessels. ‘These are all compressed and deranged 
in their functions, and most of them reduced in 
their size, removed from their places, and altered 
in their shape, by tight corsetting. It is in vain to 
deny the truth of this, as an excuse for disregard- 


ing the warning it imparts. The fact can be, and 


has repeatedly been demonstrated, in anatomical | 


researches. I shall exhibit to you presently satis- 
factory proof of it. 

To secure to adult females what are called fine 
Jigures—which mean waists, shoulders, and hips, 
quite out of symmetry with each other and with 
the rest of the body—the corset-screws are ap- 
plied to them, while they are young girls, their 
whole systems being tender, and their bones com- 
paratively soft and flexible. The consequence is, 
that when the lacing is tight—and it is always /oo 
tight, for there should be none at all of it—their 
ribs, especially the false ones, are pressed inward- 
ly, to such an extent, that their front ends nearly 
touch each other, if they do not actually overlap; 
whereas, in their natural position, they are wide 


apart. Even the upper ribs are, at times, so press- | 


ed on as to be flattened, or rather straightened, in 


* Copied from ‘‘ Thoughts on Physical Education.” 


By 
Charles Caldwell, M. D. 


While the Pagan | 
ladies confine their attack to the outposts of life, | 


' dinately upward against the diaphragm. ‘That 
|membrane being thus forced upward also, com- 
presses in its turn the lungs, heart, and large blood- 
'vessels, and brings them more or less into colli- 
sion with the thoratic duct, obstructing 


in Some 


degree the movement of thechyle. In this forced 
and unnatural condition of thiags, all the functions 
of these viscera, so fundamentally necessary, not 
merely to the well-being of the system, but its 
Let 
us glance, in detail, atthe mass of mischief thence 
arising. 


very existence, are deranged by compression. 


The whole digestive apparatus being impaired 
in its action, dyspeptic affections follow; neither is 
a sufficient amount of wholesome chyle formed, 
nor of bile secreted ; both of which are so indis- 
pensable to a sound state of the blood, and in other 
respects so important to the system; and the sym- 
pathetic influence of the unhealthy organs on the 
other parts of the body, is rendered deleterious. 
Add to this, that the compressed organs them- 
selves, being weakened, are unusually liable to fur- 
ther diseases, from the action of any morbific 
cause, 

The lungs being enfeebled and deranged, not 
only is respiration defective, and the blood imper- 
fectly matured and vitalized ; but they themselves, 
in common with the stomach, liver, and other as- 
sociated parts, are in a state of increased liability 
to additional suffering. Hence homopthisis, pul- 
monary consumption, and dropsy of the chest often 
ensue. 

I knew a young female of some distinction, as 
respected both her mind and family, in the city of 
|New York, who, some years ago, became known, 
of the 


Notwithstanding her good 


from tight corsetting, by the nam« “* Lady 
with the small waist !” 
sense in other things, this excited her ambition to 
render herself still more worthy of the title, and 
to prevent, if possible, in others all competition for 
it: she therefore increased the tightness of her 
corsets, until she became hump-shouldered, and 
died in consumption. Nor did any one doubt that 


her corsets were the cause. She was married, 
and left an infant son, who, from the slenderness 
of his frame and the delicacy of his constitution, 
is threatened with his mother’s complaint. He 
inherits her corsel-broken constitution. 

Of the heart, the same is true. From its ecom- 


pressed and debilitated condition, it becomes af- 


fected with palpitation, dropsy, inflammation, or 


‘some other malady—perhaps aneurism—and is in- 
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competent to the vigorous circulation of the blood. 
Hence every portion of the system suffers—the 
brain and nerves not excepted, they depending, like 
other organs, on the arterial blood for their health 
and power of action. Even the nerves of the 
organs subjected to pressure are mechanically in- 
jured. Since the introduction of corsets, as an 


article of dress, diseases of the heart, among fe- 


fon) 


males, are much more frequent than formerly, and 
they have been traced to that cause in innumera- 
ble instances. Cases of the kind could be easily 
cited. Respecting schirrous and cancerous affec- 


[Octoser, 
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Some were hunchbacked, and 
in not a few one shoulder was higher than the 
other ; effects which, in our own country, are much 
more frequent than is generally suspected. In no 
individual was true personal symmetry amended 
by the practice ; while in almost every one it was 
impaired, and in many destroyed: in fact, such 
pressure cannot fail to injure the symmetry of the 
‘trunk, that being its direct tendency. ‘The custom, 
therefore, is as foreign from correct taste as from 
‘sound philosophy—and I was near saying, from 


|quisite to conceal. 


tions of the breasts, in women advanced in life, the | 
same is true. ‘Those complaints are far more pre- 
valent now than they were before the present 
ruinous style of lacing. 

From the foregoing view of their destructive 
effects on the female system, added to another, 
which motives of delicacy forbid me to mention, 
it is neither unjust nor extravagant, to say of cor- 
sets, that they threaten a degeneracy of the human 
race : and were they worn by all females, as they | 
are by many, they would as certainly produce it, | 
as an impaired fruit-tree yields faded fruit—and | 
on the same ground. ‘The descendants of tight- | 
corsetting mothers will never become the lumina- | 
ries and leaders of the world. ‘The mothers of| 
Alexander and Hannibal, Cwsar and Napoleon, | 
never distorted their persons by such a practice. | 
Nor is the whole mischief of those articles yet | 
summed up. 





The straightness of the spinal column depends | 
on the strength of the muscles that support it. But | 
those muscles are enfeebled by the pressure * 
corsets. 


Hence the spine bends and becomes dis- 
Instances of crooked spine have been | 
fearfully multiplied in the fashionable female cir- | 
cles of Europe and America since the beginning | 
of the present century ; while in Greece, Turkey, 
Persia, Arabia, and other parts of Asia, as well as | 
in Africa, where no tight forms of dress are thought | 
of, it is almost unknown. Nor does it appear | 
among our own countrywomen, whose persons are | 
suffered to retain the shape which God intended 
for them. This breach of his law, therefore, in- 
flicts the penalty incurred by the fault. 

It appears, from actual computation, that of the | 
females, who have been accustomed, from early 
life, to tight corsetting, nearly one-fourth have 
some unnatural and disfiguring flexure of the spine! 
By not a few observers and calculators, the pro- | 
portion is maintained to be much greater. A Scot- 
tish gentleman of distinction assures us, that he 
has examined about two hundred young females, 
in fashionable boarding-schools, and that scarcely 
one of them was free from some sort of corset- 
injury. Those whose spines were not distorted, 
had unsightly effects produced on their shoulder- 
blades, collar-bones, or some other part of the 


torted. 





chest, which stuffing and wadding would be re- 


‘humanity and moral rectitude. 


TO ABD-EL-KADER. 


I. 
Well done, my gallant Arab chief? y 
Lord of a steed and lance, 
Lead on your desert-born, and brief 
Must be the sway of France; 
Teach her, that Afric’s burning sands 
Are ruled alone by flashirg brands! 
Il. 
Lead out your squadrons to the plains— 
Your horse unknown to fear, 
And tell the Frank, if soil he gains, \ 


*Tis measur’d by his spear ! 





Go, rouse Algieria with your call, 

And flout your banners ’gainst her wall! 
Ifl. 

Shall Ishmael yield his heritage 





While lives a single son? 
Yield that unto a foeman’s rage— 
By foeman never won 
Since the world’s mistress snatch’d your wild 
From bold Hiempsa!’s bastard* child? 
IV. \ 
They say the Roman conquer’d thee, 
Their triumph bere is small, 
Lives it within their memory, 
The Roman conquer’d Gaul ? 
For this, her legionary spears, 
For that, beside, two hundred years 
Vv. 
But France hath tried your Arab steel, 
The day an honor’d one, 
That saw her beaten cohorts reel 
Beneath old Acre’s gun: 
And ye who clipt Napoleon’s wings, 
Need hardly fear her Philip’s stings. 
Vi. 
Oh! stay this grasping Gallic hand, 
Roll back the tide of war; 
Her lilies, planted in your sand, 
Should never blossom there! 
Show them, how keen, oppression’s made 
The temper of an Arab blade ! 
Vil. 
Fight on! ye have the sympathies 
Of all the good and brave ; 
Fight on! till every sandrift lies 
Above a Frenchman’s grave ; 


* Literally, and not poetically, so, for Ingurtha battled to 
the last against the Roman legions. 
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Fight on'!—I cannot ask ye more— 
While one remains to bide the blow ! 
Vill. 

What though ye bend at Mecca’s shrine, 
Though call’d an Infidel ; 

What though your God’s no god of mine, 
Fight on, and fight ye well! 

For he who breaks a tyrant’s rod, 

Need never fear the Christian’s God ! 





THE LAST COMMAND. 
BY ROBERT L. WADE. 


I. 
Bear me not to the silent tomb, 
With tears and unmanly grief, 
Nor let the cloud of shadowy gloom, 
Tinge your thoughts of the final doom 
Of a life so bright yet brief. 
Il. 
I’ll have no hymn nor funeral dirge 
Chaunted o’er my senseless form ; 
Far fitter will be the roar of the surge, 
Lashing the rocks with its watery scourge, 
And the revelry wild of the storm. 
Ill. 
Nor yet shall the boom of the minute gun 
Follow my parting breath ; 
Let it rest, untold that my race is run, 
For few will mourn for the loss of one 
Who hated all, even in death. 


IV. 
The muffi’d drum must its clamor hold, 

And let not the trumpet peal ; 

One banner alone, when this form is cold, 
Its gorgeous insignia shall o’er me unfold, 
The banner bright of fair Castile. 
v. 
Seek out for me on the lone sea shore, 

A spot which none else may find ; 
Some rocky ledge, where the breakers roar ; 
Then leave me there to return no more, 

Banished from every mind. 





FORTUNE AND THE DREAM. 
(Versified from the German.) 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


A Dream flitted by the cave, 
Where Fortune lay sleeping, 
And broke with his winglet’s wave, 
The rest she was keeping. 
Whence com’st thou? ask’d the lady proud, 
With thy aerial shape, and silvery shroud ? 
I come, the Dream said, 
From a beautiful maiden, 
Whose soft-pillow’d head, 
And breast, I have laden 
With bliss, in the name 
And shape of a lover; 
With wealth, rank and fame, 
Around her to hover ;— 
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All lowly he bent 
To kiss her white hand, 
And won her consent 
At the altar to stand. 
And when the morn broke, | vanish’d away, 
But that fair girl will think of me all the long day. 
A happier fate is thine 
Than mine, replied dame fortune— 
I brought pure gold from the mine 
To one who was importune : 
I made him prosperous, and great, 
And he was rais’d to high estate. 
It is but yesterday 
That from his sight I vanish’d, 
His wealth flew away, 
His contentment was banish’d. 
MORAL. 
Alas, and alas ! there is nought what it seems, 


We mortals are ever happiest in dreams. 
Eames’ Place, 1841. 





PROSE AND VERSE. 


FROM AN AMATEUR’S PORTFOLIO. 
I. 

We are a paragraph-reading people. Americans 
will devour a newspaper article, but shudder at a 
volume! They will read a paragraph of six lines, 
but avoid one of acolumn. ‘They judge of what 
they shall read, not so much by its value, as by its 
length. What reason does philosophy assign for 
this? We are always in a hurry—we exist chiefly 
on the go-a-head principle. Some rise with the 
sun, but trifle the morning away: others, at the 
first tingle of the dinner-bell, bounce down at the 
table, to swallow, not eat, their dinner, and in five 
minutes start away, not to business, but to sit by 
the tavern door and pick their teeth. If we cross 
a ferry, the instant the steamer approaches near to 
the wharf, some one, more go-a-head-five than his 
fellows, leaps ashore at the peril of his life—not to 
achieve some master-stroke of policy—but to stand 
still and see the passengers land after him. Mer- 
chants build ships to cross the Atlantic one day 
faster than their neighbors—and some Captains, in 
the vain-glorious strife of making a passage an 
hour shorter than their rivals, beach their ships. 
The destruction of property, and the loss of life, 
have never entered into their calculations. 

The endeavor of Americans is to do things 
quickly, rather than well: they are more desirous 
of applying the least possible period of time to any 
one action, than of using time advantageously. 
And all is done with the most serious face imagi- 
nable;: for Americans seldom laugh, and even 
rarely smile; they have a sedate and thoughtful 
expression, as if they were busy with some im- 
portant matter of their own, and had not one mo- 
ment to spare a neighbor. 

If, therefore, it be true, as I assert it is, that we 
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are a paragraph-reading people, then in paragraphs | 
should we teach, or amuse. If people will not 


If I had made the old proverb quoted in the first 


read ponderous tomes, let us teach them in max-|stanza of the following verses, it might have been 


ims, and short, sententious remarks. 


I. 

It is a fact, that the young, though ever on the | 
double-quick-step, know not the value of time. | 
Place before an inexperienced youth a box full of 
uncounted gold: he would judge, simply seeing it, | 
that it contained a mine of wealth, which a life- | 


‘| 


' 


time could not exhaust. But, let him calculate a} 
moment, and he may soon prove, that the apparent 
treasure makes but a small sum in figures; and | 
that a reasonable amount squandered daily, will in | 
a very few years leave the box empty. It is pre-| 
cisely so with time. ‘The young “ think all men | 
mortal but themselves’—that time unmeasured is | 
before them, and what they leave undone to-day, | 
they will have leisure to do to-morrow. And what 
is their to-morrow?t No matter when spoken, it | 


| 
I 


is always the coming day: every day has its to-| 
morrow, as well as its yesterday. But alas! these 
to-morrows so very quickly take their place among | 
the yesterdays, that life, like the treasure, is wast- | 
ed, ere they had scarcely thought that it was even | 
diminishing. This is an epitome of thoughtless | 
man—a simple truth, which every heart will ac- | 
knowledge. 

Time well spent, like treasure well invested, | 
bears a good interest—and its value daily increases. | 
In after years, it affords a thousand comforts, and | 
a troop of friends. 


Ill. 


In London, where they have a price for every | 
thing, an autograph of Robert Burns commands | 
five guineas—one of George the Third sells for 
three shillings! King George was born in a pa- | 
lace, and sat upon a throne: Robert Burns was | 
born in a cottage, and held the plough. George 
was a king by birth-right: Robert was a king by | 
nature. George, during his life, was sated with | 
luxuries, and surrounded by flatterers: Burns often | 
wanted the common necessaries of life, and, ne- | 
glected by the world, died penniless. Death levels | 
all artificial distinctions ; and, in the hearts of pos- | 
terity, man, if remembered at all, sinks or soars to | 
his natural grade. 

Who remembers George the Third, or points to | 
one good action that Ae ever performed? The. 
name of Burns is heard at every hearth—it is fami- 


liar as a household word—and his undying verse 
lives in every heart, amazing and delighting all. 

Burns, though a peasant, was as much superior | 
to George the Third, as five guineas are to three 
shillings—yea, infinitely superior to that ratio. 
Would that the world had done him justice while 
he lived ! 

Scotland could spare a hundred kings, but could 
not lose her Burns. 


} 
} 


/more grammatically expressed. My error, per- 


1aps, is, that I have quoted it at all: however, we 


shall not argue about matters of taste. 


THE PEN AND SWORD. 
*«One man may lead a horse to water, 
But twenty could not make him drink”— 
An adage old, and oft repeated, 
By those who wisely think. ) 


A single pen makes, from their scabbards, 
A thousand swords leap out like fire : 
But never could a thousand weapons 
A single pen inspire : 


And strength, abiding in the sinews, 
May to the earth a genius crush— 

Whose wondrous pen provoked the combat, 
Where legions madly rush. 

Had we had no strength but physical, 
Unlighted by a mental ray— 

This world had been a wild, uncultured— 
The weak the strong one’s prey. 


But blessed be the God, all goodness ! 
Who spared us from his sacred light, 
A radiant beam, to cheer and gladden 
Our intellectual sight ! 
This makes the wilds stretch forth like gardens— , 
The rocks start up in gorgeous piles ; 
And ‘neath its vivifying brightness, 
Sweet Nature sweeter smiles. 
This teaches us the proud sun’s courses, 
The wanderings in the starry sphere ; 
And guides us o’er the pathless ocean, } 
And through the forests drear. 
This brightly gilds the compact social, 
The blessed fount of mercy opes, 
And daily lifts the heart to Heaven, 
With high and holy hopes. 
O, ne’er again presume, proud nations, 
On mortal strength to force a wrong ; 
An humble state, by genius aided, 
May conquer millions strong. 
Your navies, that defy the ocean, 
The surges easily o’erthrow— 
Your armies vast, that scale the mountain, 
May sleep beneath its snow. 
O never, then, presume proud nations, 
On mortal strength to force a wrong ; 
The spirit that endowed the genius, 
Will not permit it long. 
V. 

The greatest blessings we enjoy, are not appreci- 
ated ; because by long enjoyment, we too often cease 
to regard them as blessings; we rather consider 
them as matters of course. 

Te that lives in luxurious ease, is sometimes 
looked up to by the hard-toiling poor with envy: 
yet, the rich have frequently more causes of un- 
happiness than the poor. The rich man, riding in 


his gaudy chariot, often envies the sweet eontent of 
‘the humble teamster, who, while walking a snail- 
' pace, whistles or talks to his horses as familiars. 
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We look up by night to the uncounted stars that 
so beautifully adorn the Heavens, and gaze on them | 
without an emotion. 
we regard them not. 


They shine every night, and | 
We are accustomed to see | 
them—we have seen them nightly from our infancy. 
How little do we think of the beautiful, the magni- | 
ficent constellations that twinkle and glitter in| 
wondrous sublimity! Unremembered generations 
gazed on them, as we do; yet there they shine, 
unchanged, undimmed ! 

Suppose these multitudinous stars shone only 
once in every ten years—with what anxious de- 
light would all the world look forward to the time 
of their appearance! Millions, who never thought | 
of astronomy as a science, would eagerly watch | 
the live-long night to gaze on the gorgeous display. 
But should that night be one of cloud or storm, and 
hide the stars, nations would lament the serious | 
disappointment. 

Does any one disbelieve what I have asserted? I 
shal] prove its truth. 

An eclipse of the moon, visible from a particular | 
location, does not happen very frequently; yet, 
when it does take place, millions gaze on it from | 
the commencement to the end. Now to the point. 
How few regard the new moon with any extraor- 
dinary emotions? We may all look at it casually, 
and welcome its coming—but that is all—yet its 
appearance is so precisely like an eclipse of eleven | 
digits of the moon's surface, that one, not knowing 
the fact, could scarcely tell which is which—un- 
less from its position in the heavens—so very simi- | | 
lar is the new moon in light and form. 
truth, i is an eclipse! 


In very | 


| 
VI. ie 
One of the direst sins of the day among literary | 
critics, is comparison. For my part, I regard that 
critic who is eternally running to comparisons to 
prove his estimate of an author, as wanting both in | 
thought and judgment—one, who might nee 
write finely, if he had any thing to s 
I have just read a very feeble abies in which | 
Bryant is compared with Cowper. If, by this | 
comparison, the critic expects that his reader will | 
properly appreciate Bryant, it pre-supposes him | 
familiar with the writings of Cowper—nay, more ; | 
that the reader holds him in the precise rank as the | 
critic. This is sheer nonsense. If a cart-load of 
turnips cost two dollars, what is a wheelbarrow full | 
of parsnips worth? The rule of three will not | 
solve this grave question. What does it prove of | 
Bryant, to say that he thinks or writes like Cow- 
pert They are both great poets—a fondness for | 
field and forest mark both—they have both an eye 
to see, and a heart to feel the beauties of nature: 
in a word, they are both descriptive poets. But, 
each has his own peculiar mode of expression—his | 
own tune, which gives a distinctive structure to| 
his verse. They do not see the same things, or | 
seeing them, not alike: they do not draw the same | 
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tinferences from what they either see or feel. 


Again, Cowper occasionally mingles severe satire 
with his most serious thoughts—Bryant never does. 
Cowper has more impulse, perhaps; Bryant more 
depth of thought. Cowper is pious—Bryant is 
religious ; he adores nature in “ the groves,” that 
were “ God’s first temples.” Bryant worships by 
no sectarian creed—is it so with Cowper? Bryant 


| advocates the freedom of man—Cowper that of the 


slave only. Bryant casts a penetrating look into 


the past, and, with a far-seeing eye, explores the 


future; Cowper is busy with what he sees and 


feels—in a word, he is not a deep-thinking philoso- 
pher ; Bryant is. 

Now, with what justice can it be said that Bry- 
ant resembles Cowper! ‘They are alike, and yet 
most unlike. How, then, will the comparison hold, 


or what does it prove' The superficial nay see an 


| apparent resemblance ; regard them closely, and it 
| vanishes. 


Vil. 

This has been indeed a sultry day—almost too 
‘hot to write or think seriously. I shall, therefore, 
amuse myself with a jocose attempt in blank verse. 

SOLILOQUY ON A WARM DAY. 


The sun rules fiercely in meridian height, 


| And men are melting, like a sugar-plum, 


In beauty’s rosy mouth. Ah, whither fled 


| Thy balmy zephyrs, mild and modest Spring ? 


Yea, whither gone old Winter’s hail and snow 


| That used to fret, lashed by the wild North-West 


Against the window panes and purple cheeks 
Of shivering denizens? Ah, “ haec olim!” 
| Is all we m: ay exclaini—then gasp for breath, 
| And thank our stars we have a breath to draw. 
The budding flowers, the springing grass, with all 
That mountain, plain, and fruitful valley yield, 
Is parched with heat,—no rain have they to drink— 
Much less Champagne, or Burgundy, or Port! 
The pavements are, like bakers’ ovens—hot, 
And crusty loaf-ers, saunter idly on, 
With thirst unquenched, and lassitude o’ercome, 
Until they reach a soda-water shop, 
| Or find a garden, where ice-cream is sold. 
Where art thou, Tonans’ With thy thunder, come 
Upturn the germs caloric, that make day 
| As ’twere a foretaste of the wicked’s doom. 


| Come Neptune, with thy waters, and put out 


| This raging fire that scorches all the land. 
| Ye winds, from Hyperborean mountains, come, 
And with your gelid breath, make drowsy night 


| A time of rest, refreshing for our cits, 


And send mosquitoes songless to their beds! 





THE APPEAL. 


Thou bid’st me cease my mournful strain ; 
To sorrow on,—but not complain. 
Go, bid in silence moan the dove, 
Nor tell its unrequited love ; 
Its tale of grief, its tale of wrong, 
To weave no more in mournful song 
A frozen Isle the northern sea 
Bears on its breast, where scarce a tree 


Spreads its green foliage to the light ; 
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Or blossom opens with delight ; 
And glittering in the clear cold skies 
The frozen mountain-tops arise— 
How like to thee, so proud and cold 
In thine own selfishness enrolled! 
How like to thee the lava tide, 
That turns the rooted rock aside, 
And crowns with flame the mountain brow; 
That late was wreathed in silv’ry snow ! 
So these, by passions fiercely toss’d, 
Canst change for flame thy brow of frost. 
Alas! when youth's first promise shed 
Its crowning honors o’er thy head, 
A tear was thine for every grief, 
A ready hand to yield relief— 
All noble impulses were thine,— 
They lured to scan this heart of mine, 
That out of its abundant store 
Invested thee with thousands more. 
Of life and love the dream wert thou, 
How changed thy every nature now! 
How sad the change! the vision pass’d! 
I}lusions sweet, could ye not last! 
Why wake me from that dream of bliss, 
To desolation like to this? 
Thou dost reproach my grief, my tears; 
Would that the agony of years 
Had, like the stone in grot concealed, 
Left naught by tears to be revealed ; 
But cold, and desolate and lone, 
Each tear had hardened into stone. 
An orphan, life was naught to me, 
Save in its deathless love for thee— 
And wisdom, knowledge had been sweet, 
Acquired lowly at thy feet. 
Thou might’st have moulded every thought, 
And every wish within me wrought, 
To suit thy code of truth and right, 
And | had known no other light. 
Alas! we rear on earth a shrine 
And cease to worship the divine ; 
And cold and dim our shrine must be 
Ere turns the heart, O God, to thee. 
But thou—the work is all thine own— 
Thou dost but reap what thoa hast sown— 
The heart, though broken, still ts thine— 
The agony alone be mine. 
Raymond, Mississippi, 1841. TRURO. 





SAMUEL GRISWOLD GOODRICH. 


Those events which attract most attention, are 





Thus it is; that, while within the last fifteen years, 
public attention has been chiefly engrossed by po- 
litical and commercial revolutions, there have been 
movements in society of the greatest consequence, 
| however they may have been lightly regarded in a 
|national point of view. While the gale has filled 
the sails and been the chief object of attention, the 
unnoted current has been setting us forward on our 
voyage, and has actually done more to change our 
position, than the storm with which we have been 
contending. 

The great result of this silent progress, is sum- 
med up in two points—a more enlightened state of 
public opinion, and a higher standard of morals. 
Without going mto the means by which these re- 
sults have been attained, though they are often ex- 
pressed in the cant terms of ‘march of mind,” the 
“spirit of the age,” &c., we may advert to the 
temperance reform, as one fact, in evidence of our 
position. We know it is common to speak of the 
degeneracy of the times—but in reality, there is 
no such degeneracy. Let us test it as we may, 
we affirm that the moral and intellectual standard 
is higher in the country than at any former period ; 
and it is sufficient to prove this, that public opinion, 
without the aid of laws, or government, or money, 
(or the allied powers of political parties, has made, 

and is making, successful war upon the most deeply 

‘rooted vice in the world—the drinking of ardent 
|spirits. What is the basis of this reform, if public 
| Opinion and public morals be not more elevated 
than before ? 

Among the several streams which go to make 
up the great tide of advancement in civilization 
here, is the improvement in the means of educa- 
tion; and among those who have been foremost in 
this work, is the author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 
The importance of his performances is the greater, 
that they were commenced some years since, be- 
fore the people were waked up to the great effort 
now making to render common schoo] education 
universal; before it was announced in the ringing 
tones, of one of the master-spirits of the age, to Eu- 
rope, that the Schoolmasier was abroad ; and while 
juvenile literature was yet regarded with contempt, 
and as beneath the attention of the philosopher and 
philanthropist ; while Mother Goose still spread 








not always the most important. This is not only | her wings over the nursery library, and it was sup- 
true of the phenomena of nature, but of those of | posed, that whatever was hatched for it, must have 


society. ‘The thunder-storm that sweeps over the 
Jand may be the theme of universal remark, while 
it is really less efficient in results, than the quiet 
sunshine, which is stirring the elements of animal 
and vegetable life, in a thousand forms,—however 
the process may be unseen and unregarded. The 
success or defeat of a party in politics, though it 
shake the country to its foundations, often leaves 
less decisive traces after the lapse of a few years, 
than the invisible march of some moral or mental 
reform. 


something of her cackle. 

There are some persons, and those too among 
graduates of colleges, who mourn over the change 
uf books for youth—who lament the disgrace into 
which Mother Goose, Tom Thumb, and Jack the 
Giant Killer, have fallen. But this mental obli- 
quity only shows, that there are persons, whose 
minds are so perverted by a false start in educa- 
tion, as never to have enjoyed the exercise of that 
good old-fashioned guide to truth—common sense. 
‘The public generally appreciate the revolution to 
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which we allude, and are ready to render to the 


individual who has been its chief instrument, his | 
due credit—a credit greatly enhanced by consider- | 


ing, that Mr. Goodrich, by his juvenile works, not 
only furnished facilities and aids to education; but, 
by introducing good books, he assisted in the ban- 
ishment of bad ones, and, at the same time, con- 
tributed in a high degree to the great movement 
towards universal education. ‘The schoolmaster 
was doubtless induced to go abroad, by finding— 
among other things—the instruments for his work, 
furnished to his hands. 

It may be a matter of some interest to our read- 
ers, to be made acquainted with the progress of 
this reformation to which we allude. Mr. Good- 
rich was originally a bookseller, and from his posi- 
tion, his attention was directed to the defective 
character of books for children and youth. The 
works of this sort in circulation were, for the most 
part, reprints of English publications; and nearly 
the whole of them were designed for amusement, 
and consisted of antiquated and monstrous fic- 
tions. It is not a little curious, that while fiction 
was thus dealt out in this department of juvenile 
literature, truth and knowledge were generally 
presented to children in the dry and repulsive form 
of technical compends and catechisms. 

Mr. Goodrich, who had received no other than 
a common school education, did not think of at- 
tempting to furnish a remedy for the evil he no- 
ticed, by writing himself, but sought to infuse his 
views into others, and expended considerable sums 
of money in endeavoring to get up better books for 
education. In this effort, he was foiled, and there- 
fore determined upon making the attempt himself. 
Accordingly, about sixteen years since, he visited 
Europe, and having examined the principal schools 
and seminaries in Great Britain, and on the Con- 
tinent, he returned; and in 1829, produced his 
first work, which he entitled Peter Parley’s Tales 
about America. 

The reception of this was not particularly flat- 
tering at first; and such was the low estimate in 
which writing for children was then held, that the 
book was produced with as great privacy in re- 
spect to the author, as if disgrace attached to the 
enterprise. Mr. Goodrich, however, persevered, 
and wrote the Tales about Europe, Asia and Africa. 

At this period, books for children were got up 
in the cheapest possible form. The prevalent idea 
was, that this class of books were toys, upon which 
as little money as possible was to be expended. Ii 
engravings were introduced, they were of the 
coarsest kind; and as to any thing like correctness 
of drawing, it was not thought of. The subjects 
of the pictures, as well as the style in which they 
were executed, were as monstrous as the ideas in 
the books themselves. There were, of course, 
exceptions to all this, but such was the general 
state of tacts. 
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Mr. Goodrich attempted reform here, as well as 
in other respects. His works were very neatly 
printed, and illustrated in the best style which the 
state of the arts afforded. In this, he had to en- 
counter the habits and prejudices of the country, 
and of the book trade. The great point of com- 
petition in the market, had been that of price ; for, 
cheapness was the universal recommendation. 

In spite of obstacles, however, these little works 
obtained an extensive circulation, and at last tri- 
umphed over all opposition. They became per- 
manently established in the country, and most of 
them have been reprinted in England, and distri- 
buted over Europe. Some of them have acquired 
a popularity altogether unparalleled. And Par- 
ley’s Geography, now published in several lan- 
guages, and disseminated throughout the five di- 
visions of the globe, is more widely circulated than 
any other book produced within the present or the 
last century. 

The results of Mr. Goodrich’s operations in this 
field of enterprise, are great and important. In 
the first place, he has produced several excellent 
books for education ; and probably, at the present 
moment, has more readers than any other living 
author. But this is not the only, nor perhaps the 
greatest, beneficial consequence of his labors. He 
has made the discovery, and established a convic- 
tion of the fact throughout the world, that truth 
may be made as attractive to youth as fiction. He 
has shown that truth, upon which nature and phi- 
losophy alike teach us that the young intellect 
should be fed and fostered, may be rendered as 
palatable as matters of mere fancy. While it has 
been discovered, that the stomach of the infant 
need not be soothed with teddy and paregoric, he 
has made it apparent that the mind and heart need 
not be stimulated by fiction. 

The value of this to the world at large, exceeds 
calculation; for, it operates far beyond the mer 
point of Mr. Goodrich’s works. He has set an 
example which has been successfully followed by 
others ;—he has made clear a great truth, and has 
opened a new and rich mine, into which others 
have entered, and are now working, with effect ;— 
he has redeemed the writing of children’s books 
from the contempt in which it was once held :—and 
we now find some of the master-spirits of the age, 
putting their sickles in for the harvest. 

The great instruments by which Mr. Goodrich 
has done so much, is simplicity and naturalness of 
style. He has written for children as we should 
talk to children. It would seem that this is an 
easy task, and as if the discovery were too obvious 
to merit praise. But if easy and obvious, why did 
it remain so long unpractisedt The truth is, that 
there were more difficulties in the way than may 
at first be supposed. All the established customs 
and notions were, in the first place, to be over- 
come and rejected ;—a new path was to be marked 
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out—a prevailing philosophy, viz: that fiction is! 
the only sugar-plum that can tempt children over 


the barriers to mental exertion, was to be dis- 
carded. 

Nor is this all. The mind and character of 
childhood, was to be thoroughly understood. That 
subtlest of all philosophy, the taste, aptitude and 
capacity of the waking spirit, was to be mastered; 
and beyond this, the art of dealing with it, was to 
be possessed. This latter power, the power of 
communicating a great variety of ideas by the sim- 
ple and stinted vocabulary of words understood by 
children—the power of rejecting idiomatic expres- 
sions and forms of speech not likely to be under- 
stood, and of selecting those only which would be 
comprehended, was alike indispensable, and of rare 
occurrence. 

In all these qualities, necessary to success in 
dealing with childhood, Mr. Goodrich excels. He 
has, therefore, furnished an example of style, which 
has now become a sort of standard in juvenile lite- 
rature. He has as many imitators on both sides 
of the Atlantic, as ever followed in the wake of 
Scott or Byron. But this is not the only point in 
which he is qualified for the task of the reform upon 
which he entered, and which he has so well ac- 
complished. He possesses a dramatic talent and 
power of description, which have largely entered 


into the secret of his success. ‘The character of 


Peter Parley is drawn with a verisimilitude, quite 
equal to that of Robinson Crusoe. The real exis- 
tence of such a person, has fastened itself upon the 
readers of the books issued under his name, with a 
firmness of conviction that can hardly be shaken 
off. At the same time, the cheerfulness, benevo- 
lence, condescension and piety of the good old man, 
have given him grace in the eyes of all; and many 
an eye has glistened, many a lip quivered in be- 
lieving sympathy with his pains and pleasures. In 
illustration of the dramatic and descriptive talent 
displayed in these works, we will make an extract 
from Parley’s Tales about America: 


“‘ At length the mornmg came, and the chief of the tribe 
arrived, with several other Indians. He was an old man, 
but still strong and active. The Indians told him of my 
capture, and attempt to escape, and asked him what should 
be my fate. Having heard the story, he came near to me, 
and in a stern voice, he spoke as follows: 

‘* White man, listen tome! Once the red man was king 
over these woods and waters. The mountains and rivers 
were then the red man’s, and then he was rich and happy. 

“ At length, the white men, thy fathers, came. The red 
men bade them welcome. But they were ungrateful and 
treacherous. When they grew strong, they drove the red 
men over the mountains, and took their lands—and I was 
still the white man’s friend. 

“« But see here,” said he, pointing to a sear on his breast, 
“this is the mark of a white man’s bullet. I had harmed him 
not—I had lived among the white men, and served them. 
But they shot at me as if I were a wild-cat. 

“White man,” said he, “listen! | was once the white 
man’s friend—I am now his enemy. Think no more of es- 
cape. This hour you shall die.” 


“ Chief,” said I, “do as you like. If it is God’s will that 
I die, I shall die contented. My father was a friend to the 
red man, and his son has never harmed them. 

“My father saved the life of a red man, and now you will 
kill his son. If it will make an Indian chief happy to spill 
the blood of one who saved a red man’s life, then kill me— 
1 am ready to die. 

“And my soul will go to the Great Spirit, and will say 
to Him, ‘ My father was a benefactor to the red man, and 
they murdered his son!’ ” 

“ Speak,” said the Chief, “ Where did your father live !” 

“In Boston,” said I. 

“And who was the Indian whose life he saved ?” 

“His name was Wampum,” I replied. 

“White man,” said he, “ look at me, lam Wampum! I 
know you. You were the boy who came to my wigwam at 
Holyoke. You were the boy who went with me to the 
Great Falls. It was your father who saved my life! And 
shall I suffer his son to die? 

“ Brethren,” said Wampum, speaking to the Indians, “ I 
was a stranger in a distant city of the white men—I drank 
their fire-water, and it made me wild— 

“‘] struck a sailor, and he was angry. He came upon me 
with twelve men. They beat me down, and trampled on 
me. They would have killed me, but a white man with 
a strong arm, beat them off. The friend of the red men 
saved my life. Here is his son—shall he die ?” 

The Indians answered by untying my hands and feet— 
“Go,” said Wampum, “ go to your friends and tell them 
that the red men will not forget kindness. 

“Tell them that we will repay to the children the good 
deeds of their fathers. We war only with the wicked; we 
seek only the blood of our enemies.” 


It will be perceived, that here is not only sim- 
plicity, but force of thought; the power of putting 
such thought into the minds of children, and, at the 
same time, of furnishing it, constitutes talent of a 
high order. 

We have said, that Mr. Goodrich had taught the 
lesson that truth may be made attractive to youth ; 
yet it is to be remarked, that he has by no means 
discarded the use of imagination as an instrument 
for teaching and training the understanding. It is 
by the power of imagination, indeed, that he is in 
a great degree indebted for his success. The cha- 
racter of Parley is a fiction, yet the inculcation of 
truth is the object and result of the whole. The 
power of rendering fiction subservient to trath—of 
using the fancy in such a manner as to make it the 
servant, and not the master, of the understanding— 
is Mr. Goodrich’s highest qualification. As an il- 
lustration of this, we quote the following lines, and 
close our review with the general remark, that 
while his works for children are the best that have 
been produced, the perusal of them has still given 
great pleasure to minds of the highest grade, both 
for natural endowment and cultivation. The same 
talent devoted to these, exerted in a higher sphere 
of literature, had insured success to the possessor: 


THE SAGE AND LINNET: A FABLE. 


A wise old man, one Summer’s day, 
Was walking in a lonely wood— 





And there, upon a leafless spray, 
A linnet sang in solitude. 
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The old man spoke—“ Come, pretty thing, 

Pray tell me why you nestle here— 
And why so cheerly do you sing, 

When all around is dark and drear? 

“ Why spurn the meadow and the field, 

Where blushing flowers invite thy stay— 
And many a raptured bird would yield 

Its willing praises to thy lay!” 

The linnet answered—*“ Hath a sage 

Come here to learn of me the truth? 
And must I tell to hoary age, 

A lesson fit for blooming youth ? 

« Of all the gifts that Heaven doth mete 

In mercy to its creatures dear, 

There’s none to me so pure, so sweet, 

As peace: and sage, I find it here! 
‘««’Mid garnished fields and meadows gay, 
There's many a falcon, many a snare ; 
shun therm all,—and far away 
Poor, yet content, my lot I share. 


— 


“ The listening of my gentle mate, 
Repays me for my happiest song, 

And oft, from dawn to evening late, 
I sing, nor find the hours too long. 

“Yon rippling stream my cup supplies ; 
The wild-flowers yield for me their seed; 

This bowering fir from Winter’s skies, 
Is all the shelter that I need. 

“Then do not scorn my humble lot, 
Nor deem that wealth alone is bliss ; 

For peace within the humblest cot, 
With calm content is happiness.” 





YOUNG. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

The associations connected with Young, are quite 
incongruous. His very name is out of place as 
applied to his productions; it would be difficult 
to discover an equal quantity of verse less co- 
lored and warmed by genuine youthful feeling. We 
ean hardly realize that Young was ever young. 
Where, we are ready to ask, is that confidence in 
good, that buoyant hope, that ardent recognition of 
the true delights of being, which throw such a 
charm around the effusions of youth? 

Nor does the discrepancy endhere. ‘Two of the 
best known anecdotes of Young, are in direct con- 
tradiction to the spirit of his muse. The first is 
that gallant reply to two ladies, who forced him to 
leave them in a garden, to receive a visitor : 

Thus Adam looked when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven; 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loth, 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both ; 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 

The other incident occurred while he was with 
a gay party in a pleasure-boat. A gentleman ra- 
ther pertinaciously insisted that he should play on 
his flute, and to revenge himself, Young is said to 
have challenged him, and then with a pistol aimed 
at his head, forced him to dance a hornpipe by way 
of retaliation. 
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Other poets have sung with spontaneous joy of 
the loveliness of earth and the sweetness of aflec- 
tion, and seem to have found in their fresh hearts, 
an antidote for outward evil. This man gathers 
up the shadows, and seldom inweaves amid them, 
either sunbeams or starlight. Other bards have 
first struck the lyre to celebrate the merits of one 
beloved, or reflect scenes of natural beauty; this 
one, chose for his first theme, “The Last Day.” 
Life, with its mysterious experience, its stirring in- 
cidents, its warm hopes and lofty aspirations, has 
inspired the early efforts of most poets; but to 
Young, death was a subject more congenial and at- 
tractive. ‘The burden of his lays is contempt of 
earthly grandeur, and yet he sought preferment all 
his life. His poems advocate a competency, as the 
only just desire of a reasonable being, in this world ; 
but he has left behind him a reputation for parsi- 
mony. Neo one has set forth in stronger language 
the dangers of social life; yet in his retirement, 
the gloomy bard pined at the world’s neglect, and 
welcomed every stray visitor, in such a manner as 
to belie his recorded opinions of human nature. 
He counselled Lorenzo in strains of solemn warn- 
ing against Court subserviency ; while every book 
of the poem is dedicated to some noble friend, and 
the sage counsellor was indebted to patronage for 
his chief privileges, and would fain have increased 
the obligations ! 

The true office of the minstrel is to cheer. We 
do not turn to poetry to aggravate, but to lighten 
the sorrows of our lot. Its office should be conso- 
ling. The genuine poet is an optimist. He in- 
stinctively seizes the redeeming feature in a land- 
scape, a circumstance ora face. He fondly dwells 
on better moments. He loves to reconcile man to 
life. The blessing and not the bane, gives excite- 
ment to his thoughts. Indeed, what the phrenolo- 
gists call ideality, appears to be a quality benefi- 
cently provided, for the very purpose of meliorating 
the aspects of existence to the consciousness of 
man. Hence the unclouded brightness of many a 
reminiscence, and the joyous excitement of many 
ahope. Hence those blended pictures which some- 
times rise to the fancy, in which the shades of life 
only serve to illustrate its sunny portions. Poetry 
should not haunt the unwholesome mind, unless 
with a safety-lamp of sunshine. It is her vocation 
to collect to a focus, the scattered rays of happi- 
ness; to gather the flowers in our path; and twine 
them into wreaths to deck the brow of care; to 
lead us beside waters that “ go softly,” and not to 
the barren shores of the Dead Sea; to lift our 
gaze to the mountains and the stars; and waft to 
our ears, “ the music of humanity,” rather than her 
groans. Let every man beware how he gives ex- 
pression in verse or prose, to morbid feeling. Let 
him suffer in silence. If he have nothing hopeful 
to communicate, let him hold his peace. We see 
and hear and feel enough of gloomy import, for all 
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purposes of discipline. If any one strike the lyre, 
we pray it be to a strain which shall elevate us 
above “* the smoke and stir of the dust of this dim 
spot.” Let the problem of human suffering be ap- 
proached only by those, who carry balm for the 
wounded, and solace for the mourner. 

Young did not thus regard the art he cultivated. 
His early life is said to have been rather unprinci- 
pled. Perhaps he drank so intemperately of the 
cup of pleasure while a youth, that little but the 
dregs remained for after life. Certain it is, that he 
took no little satisfaction in setting forth the mise- 
ries of life in gloomy array; and no discriminating 
mind ean fail to perceive, that the “* Complaint” is 
infinitely more effective than the “‘ Consolation.” 
The former appears to have been written con 
amore ; the latter has a forced and formal air. As 
a picture of life, Young’s Night Thoughts are par- 
tial and morbid. ‘Their poetry consists in so mel- 
ancholy a concatenation of ideas, as occasionally 
to afford a sublime sensation. We can readily be- 
lieve, that the bard was accustomed to write by the 
light of a candle stuck in a human skull. This 
species of poetic sadness has a foundation in our 
nature. At certain periods, every man of a reflec- 
tive cast and strong imagination, takes a kind of 
melancholy pleasure in musing among the tombs, 
confronting the effigies of mortality, and giving his 
thoughts free range amid the associations of death. 
In Egypt, we are told, sepulchral monuments often 
outvie the dwellings of the living, both in number 
and magnificence; and we can easily fancy the 
sad interest of the traveller as he marks the sculp- 
tured tombs, and hears, along the banks of the so- 
lemn Nile, the wailing over an Arab’s corse. But 
there is a limit, beyond which, such contemplations 
transcend the bounds both of true poetry and health- 
ful moral impression. No one can discover any 
superior sanctity among the Capuchins of Italy, 
because of their vigils in catacombs, or of their fa- 
miliarity with the ghastly remains of their departed 
brethren. And it is precisely here that Young has 
*‘o’erstepped the modesty of nature.”’ His por- 
traiture of death and human ills, is too unrelieved 
for wholesome effect. ‘To realize how uniform are 
his notes of woe, let any one read, or attempt to 
read, the Night Thoughts, consecutively. ‘There 
are powerful passages, ingenious figures, terse and 
vivid expressions ; and, in certain moods, fragments 
of this elaborate poem, cannot but afford pleasure 
and awaken admiration. 

There is a very striking metaphor comparing 
pleasure to quicksilver; and the following are fair 
examples of his impressive figures : 


‘‘_ hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where passed the shaft, no trace is found, 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies, in human hearts, the thought of death. 





——— ND 


Like birds, whose beauties languish half-concealed, 
Till mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green and gold; 

So blessings brighten as they take their flight. 


The nameless He whose nod is nature’s birth, 
And nature’s shield the shadow of his hand; 
Her dissolution, his suspended smile. 


But as a whole, as a book to grow familiar with, 
itis in no small degree false to the true ends of 
poetry. The morality is too often little better than 
mere prudence. One of his arguments for piety 
is, “‘tis highly prudent to make one sure friend.” 
His personification is frequently bombastic. His 
language sometimes becomes common-place and tur- 
gid ; and we are obliged to confess that in this, as 
in almost all other long poems, the design is too 
extended, and the real gold beaten out to an extent 
perfectly unwarrantable. The first books are un- 
doubtedly the best. They were inspired by per- 
sonal grief, and therefore have a force and effect, 
which gradually disappear as we proceed. From 
a poet, the mourner became a theologian, a croak- 
er, a reasoner and a prosy sermonizer. ‘There are 
leagues of desert, and only here and there an oasis. 
In portraying his domestic afflictions, Young is 
truly eloquent, and we feel with him and for him. 
In estimating life, satirizing the love of fame or of 
pleasure, and decrying the world, there is some- 
thing too professional, labored and partial in his 
style, to produce effect. We involuntarily think 
of the disappointed churchman, and fancy that, 
in his dreams, whatever were his night-thoughts, 
Queen Mab visited him with visions of ‘another 
benefice.” ‘There are some clever lines in his 
satires. His tragedy—‘ The Revenge,” has been 
famous, but the reader is so constantly reminded of 
Othello, that its merits are quite lost in the remem- 
brance of that sublime drama. 

I remember stopping at a book-stall in Florence, 
in company with a young Italian of strong poeti- 
cal sympathies. He pointed, with a visible shud- 
der, to a translation of “‘ Young’s Night Thoughts,” 
and asked me, who but a Briton could ever read 
that epitome of English gloom. The idea of this 
poem being read at a dinner, or in the garden of a 
villa, to a party of ladies and knights, after the 
manner of Tasso and Ariosto, is certainly amusing. 
Yet there is a peculiar charm to Northern imagi- 
nations, in some of Young’s dark pencillings. ‘The 
people of high latitudes, are subject to moods of 
reflection in which such serious recognition of sad 
truths is genial, and even fascinating; and at such 
moments, they prefer Ecclesiastes to Solomon’s 
Song—the dark grove of pines to the bower of 
vine-leaves, and Dr. Young to Thomas Moore. 
Accordingly, many lines of the former have passed 
into proverbs; and among the good dames and 
thoughtful gentlemen of the past generation, a 
well-thumbed copy of the Night Thoughts often 
attested the veneration they inspired. The point 
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of just sympathy with our author is, however, con- 
fined to his personal afflictions. We recognize the 
excellence of Narcissa, who “ sparkled, was ex- 
haled, and went to heaven,” and follow the poet with 
tender reverence, as he bears her body, to that so- 
litary garden in Montpelier, where with “ pious 
sacrilege a grave he stole.” We echo the touch- 
ing inquiry which so many hearts have addressed 
to Death ;— 
Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 

it is only when Young elaborates his theme, and 
attempts to throw a pall over the universe, to col- 
lect the shadows of life into a portentous array, to 
brood over and magnify evil, that we feel that his 
influence is ungrateful, and perceive that spleen, 
rather than philosophy, guides his pen. Let us 
bring together a few of his gloomy truisms, and 
see if their contemplation be calculated to make 
our actual lot any happier and more improving: 





sleep— 
Swift on her downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 


All on earth is shadow, all heyond 
Is substance. 


The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss. 


War, famine, pest, voleano, storm and fire, 
Intestine broils, oppression, with her heart 
Wreapt up in triple brass, besiege mankind. 


Our very wishes give us not our wish. 


The smoothest course of Nature has its pain, 
And truest friends, through error, wound our rest. 


Loud sorrows howl, envenomed passions bite, 
Ravenous calamities our vitals seize. 


At thirty, man suspects himself a fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan. 


Life is war, 
Eternal war with woe. 


Fresh hopes are hourly sown 
In furrowed brows. 


How swift the shuttle flies that weaves thy shroud! 


Fondness for fame is avarice of air. 


Death loves a shining mark. 


There’s not a day, but, to the man of thought 

Betrays some secret, that throws new reproach 

On life, and makes him sick of seeing man. 

Doubtless there is more or less truth in these 

and a thousand other similar phrases of Young; 
but let it be remembered, that they are not the whole 
truth; and, if they were, the truth is not to be spo- 
ken at all times. If the courteous and christian, 
though worldly-minded doctor, had imbibed a more 
cheerful theology; if he had walked less in grave- 
yards and more among his fellow-creatures; if an 


| expansive benevolence and a sunny temper had 


\made him more alive to the good, the beautiful 
and the true, he would have suffered some mis- 
givings, in thus libelling this poor world, and ex- 
aggerating the trials of life. Instead of lamenting 
our “short correspondence with the sun,” he would 
have rejoiced in its beams while he could. In- 
stead of declaring the “ clime of human life incle- 
ment,” he would have done his best to warm it with 
the glow of social sympathy and cheerful gratitude. 
Instead of finding “‘ human happiness” a “ sad sight,” 
he would have been exhilarated at its presence, 
however transient ; and felt thankful, that, with all 
their troubles, it is still given to frail mortals, 

“To drink the golden spirit of the day, 

And triumph in existence.” 

Young’s command of language is remarkable, 
and many of his comparisons ingenious. We are 
surprised to encounter in the midst of some of his 
loftiest flights, an image borrowed from familiar 
and common life. Perhaps it is this mingling of the 
well-known and the lofty, that makes him a favo- 
rite with a certain class of readers. ‘To this at- 
traction must be added his evangelical character 
and the religious tone he assumes, which invest 
his poems with no little authority, in the view of 
those who profess similar tenets. But while in 
justice we allow him occasional felicity and im- 
pressiveness of thought and grandeur of style, we 
cannot but agree with Dr. Johnson, that it is very 
difficult to assign any general character to him as 
a poet. He has no fair claim to be considered 
emphatically the minstrel of the tomb, or the bard 
of sorrow. The mournful aspects of human life 
and destiny can be set forth in a far nobler man- 
ner. Around the memories of the departed, poe- 
try has scattered far richer flowers than can be 
found in the Night Thoughts. The sorrows of 
humanity have been sung in sweeter strains. Les- 
sons of courage and hope, emotions of patient ten- 
derness, sentiments of magnanimity and trust have 
been inspired, when bards of more simplicity and 
love have struck the lyre. Poetry can make even 
the thought of death beautiful, and the sadness of 
bereavement not without a certain pleasure. Great 
poets have elicited from the sternest suffering, a 
principle of enjoyment. Sublime faith and earnest 
love can conjure spirits the most lovely from the 
darkest abyss. By exhibiting human energy in 
conflict with adversity, by giving free scope to the 
eloquence of sorrow, by invoking the spirit of hope, 
the muse often weaves a rainbow over the valley of 
tears. Who pities Hamlett Who does not recog- 
nize a profound interest in the workings of his deli- 
cate soul, surpassing and illuming the darkness 
of his lot? Who is not soothed instead of sad- 
dened by true elegiac poetry—the tender strains, 
for instance, of such a bard as Hervey? Night, 
even to the mourner, brings not, ever or often, such 
unalloyed bitterness as Young portrays. To Schil- 
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ler and Thomson it was the brightest season. To 
the genuine poetical soul its silence and shadows, 
its moaning breeze and countless stars, its mystery 
and beautiful repose, brings a solemn happiness. 
We may, indeed, then “ keep assignation with our 
wo;” but in such peaceful and lovely hours, how 
often does anguish melt in tears and wild grief be- 
come sad musing! How often by some invisible 
influence, do we grow reconciled and hopeful! 
How often do “ stars look down as they were an- 


gel’s eyes!” Many of the sentiments, and most of 


the spirit of Young’s Night Thoughts, is false to 
the true inspiration and the holy effulgence of that 
sacred season. ‘To one of our own poets it has 
spoken in a higher and more blessed strain. He 
makes us feel that there are “ Voices of the Night” 

which cheer, elevate, and console : 
O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before ! 


Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


O, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know, how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 





From the New World. 
GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


[The figure is colossal and in a sitting posture. The left 
hand rests upon a sheathed sword, the right is pointed up- 
ward. It is to be placed inthe centre of the rotunda of the 
Capitol.] 

The quarry whence thy form majestic sprung, 
Has peopled earth with grace, 
Heroes and gods that elder bards have sung, 
A bright and peerless race ; 
But from its sleeping veins, ne’er rose before, 
A shape of loftier name, 
Than his, who Glory’s wreath with meekness wore, 
The noblest son of Fame. 
Sheathed is the sword that Passion never stained, 
His gaze around is cast, 
As if the joys of Freedom, newly-gained, 
Before his vision passed ; 
As if a nation’s shout of love and pride 
With music filled the air, 
And his calm soul was lifted on the tide 
Of deep and grateful prayer; 








As if the crystal mirror of his life 

To fancy sweetly came, 

With scenes of patient toil and noble strife 
Undimmed by doubt or shame ; 

As if the lofty purpose of his soul 
Expression would betray— 

The high resolve, Ambition to control, 
And thrust her crown away! 

Oh! it was well, in marble firm and white, 
To carve our hero’s form, 

Whose angel guidance was our strength in fight, 
Our star amid the storm ! 

Whose matchless truth has made his name divine, 
And human freedom sure, 

His country great, his tomb earth’s dearest shrine, 
While man and time endure! 

And it is well to place his image there, 
Beneath the dome he blest; 

Let meaner spirits, who its councils share, 
Revere that silent guest ! 

Let us go up with high and sacred love 
To look on his pure brow, 

And, as with solemn grace, he points above, 
Renew the patriot’s vow! 

Boston, August 8, 1841. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Dictionary or CommMeRcE AND ComMERCIAL Navi- 
GATION, by J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Edited by Henry 
Vethake, L. L. D. Thomas Wardle : Philadelphia—1839. 
This is a reprint, and one of the most valuable works on 

commercial affairs, any where to be found. It contains in 

the most convenient form just such information as the prac- 
tical man requires, whether he be merchant, banker, politi- 
cian, or political economist. A full and satisfactory ac- 
count is given of every article of commerce, of the place 
and manner of production, etc.; also of commercial cities, 
their harbors, and port regulations, trade, etc. It treats 
also of duties, insurance, exchanges, and currency ; and has 
embodied, as to these subjects, a mass of information of 
the most valuable and satisfactory kind. No reading man 
should be without this book in his library—he will find 
cause of constant reference to it. To the young man who 

is sweeping about for general information, it should be a 

complete vade mecum. ‘To the young Lawyer too, who as- 

pires to any thing beyond his fifteen shilling fee, McCulloch’s 

Dictionary will prove of great assistance. And though last, 

not least, we take particular pleasure in recommending this 

work to the young men of our stores and counting-houses. 

They should have it near their desks, and an occasional re- 

ference to it will be more improving to them, than all the 

Novels and other light reading with which they now beguile 

away their time. The information which they will derive 

from it, is exactly of that kind which tends to make good 
merchants of them. It is seldom we take as much plea- 
sure in commending a work to the notice of our readers. 

It may be had in a cheap and convenient form, at the Book- 


store of Messrs. Smith, Drinker & Morris. 
Tue DEERSLAYER, OR THE FIRST War-Paru. A Tale 
by the author of the Last of the Mohicans, ete. Lea & 


Blanchard: Philadelphia— 1841. 

Like many others, Cooper has “written himself out.” This 
is the las tflicker of the expiring taper. Mr. Cooper gets half 
through with this Novel—the early history of old “ Leather 
Stocking”—and resolves to burn the M. S. ;—and, mirabile 
dictu—he receives from England an anonymous letter— 
evidently “ written by a lady,” urging him to take up the 
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very subject of this novel. Unfortunately therefore he, Capitol, where they can be reached only by moths and 


concludes not to burn. 

The Deerslayer meets Hurry Harry in the forest. They 
two go on board the ark of Tom Hutter on a lake, and far 
from any settlement. Hurry and Hutter go marauding after 
scalps, and are taken prisoners. Deerslayer, who remains 
in charge of the canoes, is shot at by an Indian ; and though 
he sees him loading to fire again, he finds it against his code 
of morals, to shoot, without first giving warning. 

Hetty Hutter, an idiotic girl, goes on shore to the Indian 
camp, Bible in hand, which she reads to the savages ; and 
by the most silly and improbable contrivance, the release 
of her father and Hurry is effected. 

Deerslayer is taken prisoner by a party, one of whose 
braves he had killed, and is released on furlough by sim- 
ply giving his word as a pledge that he would come back in 
time to be scalped by acertain day. The whole tale abounds 
in suck silly devices and shallow plots. The book is beneath 
the dignity of a criticism. Altogether, it is a “ poor thing.” 

AnTHON’s CLassicaL Dictionary is in as high repute 
in England as it is here. We see, by the last London jour- 
nals, that a Classical Dictionary prepared expressly for 
the press of Murray, the celebrated bookseller, has been 
entirely superseded by the work of our countryman Dr. 
Anthon—all of whose classical works, by the way, have 

been republished in England. 


OvTLINes oF GEOGRAPHY AND HisTorY, presenting a con- 
cise view of the world. By Frederick Emerson, author 
of the North American Arithmetic. Hogan & Thomp- 
son: Philadelphia—184]. 

A school-book for children, illustrated with numerous 
cuts. The author has attempted to unite in one study, the 
two branches, History and Geography. His work is cer- 
tainly a great improvement on the geography of our school- 
boy days, though far from being what the improvements of 
the day require it should be. The style, though perspicuous 
and clear to adults, is not suited to the capacity of children. 
We miss here, the natural simplicity and clearness of the 
* Rollo books,’ and others of the Peter Parley order. We 
recommend the author to study their style more closely. 


ANNALS OF ANNAPOLIS from the first settlements in its 
vicinity in the year 1649, until the war of 1812: with an 
appendix. Compiled and edited by David Ridgely, Li- 
brarian. Cushing & Brother: Baltimore—1841. 


We should be glad to see the example set by the Libra- 
rian of Maryland followed by the Librarians of other States. 
Mr. Ridgely has shown, practically, how much may be ac- 
complished by steadily devoting mere shreds of spare time 
to some useful occupation. The spare time which hangs 
upon the hands of the Librarians of many of our States, is 
far from being ‘mere shreds’ however; it is well nigh the 
whole burthen of the leaden wheeled vehicle. 


worms. The attention of our citizens is invited to this 
subject. 


Tue Ports or America. In our last, we called atten- 
tion to this superb volume, which has just appeared at New 
York. We again refer to the subject in order to correct an 
impression which some of our readers have received, in 
blending this work with the project of our esteemed friend 
and correspondent—R. W. Griswold, Esq. “The Poets 
of America,” edited by John Keese, is a work in the 
highest style of the London Annuals, containing one or 
two pieces selected from the productions of our native 
poets. Thirty-six splendid illustrations are interspersed 
very gracefully among the poems. The whole affair is 
recherché in the extreme. We are happy to perceive that 
it is not a local collection, but that some of the brightest 
gems, both poetical and pictorial, belong to the South and 
West. The volume to be edited by Mr. Griswold, will 
resemble in size and form the editions of the English poets, 
published by Grigg, of Philadelphia. It will be issued next 
Spring by Carey and Hart. The typography and paper 
will be very superior. The collection will be as complete 
as the limits of the work will allow, and will comprise 
seventy-five writers. The design of the two works, it 
will thus appear, is essentially different. We wish them 
both the most perfect success. 


Mona nt, is the title of a novel to be published in afew 
days by Little & Brown, of Boston. It is by Washington 
Allston, the painter, who has already by both pen and pencil 
contributed so much to the good reputation of his country. 
Mr. Allston is a native of South-Carolina; but since his 
return from Europe, several years since, he has resided at 
Cambridge, near Boston, where his brother-in-law, the dis- 
tinguished poet Dana, also lives. His great picture, BeL- 
SHAZZAR, it is understood, will be finished during the ensu- 
ing Autumn. On this work the artist has been engaged, 
at intervals, for more than twenty years; and in that time 
it has never been seen by any eye but his own. Mr. CHARLES 
LANMAN, whose many contributions to the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger have made his name familiar to its readers, 
has nearly ready for publication a volume of sketches and 
essays, under the title of ‘THe Namevess Book.’ It 
will be published by the well-known house of Hilliard, 
Gray & Co., of Boston. 

JULIAN, OR SceNES IN JuDEA, is the title of a new 
romance by the author of ‘ Probus’ and ‘ Letters from Pal- 
myra,’ Rev. Professor Henry Ware of Harvard College. 
It is not less distinguished for the splendor of its style and 
the deep interest of its story, than the previously published 
romances of the same author. 

Dr. CuarLes Matuews, who left the United States 
about fifteen years since, with a view to make discoveries 


By the way, speaking of the leaden wheeled car, re-| in the interior of Africa, writes to a friend in Vermont from 
minds us of the excellent State Library that is locked up| Abyssinia that he shall return in the Summer of 1842, and 
in the rooms of our own Capitol. I[t contains many choice | that he has been generally successful in his researches. 
works—the leaves of which have never been, nor ever will| He had travelled from Morocco, across the Great Desert, 
be, cut; for no one, except the Governor, Executive Officers | to Timbucktoo, and from that capital nearly to the Cape of 
and a few Judges—who have not the time to enjoy the pri-| Good Hope, back to Timbucktoo, and to Abyssinia, beside 
vilege—are allowed the use of this magnificent collection | making several less important journeys, which had added 
of books—*Cui bono?’ The State has been at the expense | much to his knowledge of the geography of the country and 
of collecting them—she is adding to their number from time | the social condition of its people. 
to time—and is at the continual expense of rooms, Libra-| THE “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF His 
rian, etc. who, except the bookseller and binder, is the only | owN Times,” by Col. Trumbull, the veteran soldier, artist, 
person that has ever seen most of the books on his shelves.| and author, we believe is nearly ready for publication, by 

We hope the Legislature, in the plenitude of its wisdom,} Wiley & Putnam, of New York. By an examination of a 
at the next Session, will perceive the fully of the present! part of the work, in sheets, we are convinced that it will 
arrangement, and so alter it, that the State Library may | equal, if it does not much surpass, in interest any volume of 
answer the purposes and object of its creation. We can-! personal history yet published in this country. Col. Trumbull! 








not reprobate too strongly the present plan of collecting| is appropriately named the Father of Historical Painting 


books at public expense, and then locking them up in the in America ; he was the intimate friend of Washington, of 
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whose military family he was a member, and with many 
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|BuBBLes or TRAVEL IN THE Sovurn. Mr. Tasistro is a 


other persons among the most eminent in Europe and | close observer and good writer ; he will produce a popular 


America during the last years of the eighteenth century. 
To these and to the great events in which they participated, 
his ‘Autobiography and Reminiscences’ are devoted. 

Our old correspondent, Mr. Simms, author of ‘Guy 
Rivers,’ ‘Southern Passages and Pictures,’ etc., we per- 
ceive, has been publishing in several of the most recent 
numbers of the Boston Notion, a poem entitled ‘ FLoripa, 
a Romance.’ It is inthe style of Beppo, by Lord Byron, 
and with some carelessly written stanzas, contains many 
admirable passages. We hope to see this, Atalantis, the 
Early Lays which have appeared in the pages of the Mes- 
senger, and other poems by Mr. Simms not included in his 
‘Southern Passages and Pictures,’ soon collected and 
printed in a style equal to their merit. Mr. Simms, we 
are advised, has nearly completed another novel, which in 
due time will be given to the public. 

An important historical work, which we intended to have 
noticed in our last number, is THe CHRONICLES OF THE 
Pitcrim Fatuers, by the Rev. Alexander Young. The 
memory of the Pilgrims is cherished with reverence and 
affection by the whole nation, and this splendid volume 
will be read with but little less interest in the ‘Old Domi- 
nion’ than in the ‘ Ancient Commonwealth,’ upon whose 
border the ‘little Mayflower’ landed, nearly two centuries 
and a half ago. These chronicles are by the actors them- 
selves, and are the earliest historical records made in 
America. The first document in the collection is Governor 
Bradford’s History of Plymouth Colony, from a recently 
discovered manuscript ; the second, Bradford’s and Wins- 
low’s Journal ; the third, a Discourse by Robert Cushman, 
on the State of the Colony, and the need of Public Spirit 
in the Colonists ; the fourth,a Relation of Various Events, 
by Edward Winslow, followed by a ‘ brief narration of the 
grounds or cause of the first planting of New England ;’ 
the fifth, ‘a Dialogue between some Young Men born in 
New-England and sundry Ancient Men that came out of 
Holland and Old England ;’ the sixth, a Memoir of Elder 
Brewster, by Governor Bradford ; and the concluding part 
of the book, a collection of contemporary letters. The 
notes by Mr. Young are curious and valuable; and the 
work is printed in the most splendid style; a circumstance 
almost unnecessary to mention in connection with the 
names of its publishers. 

Another historical work of much value is Tae Book or 
THE INDIANS, by SamueL G. Drake, of Boston, one of 
the most industrious and accurate antiquaries in the coun- 
try. The eighth stereotype edition, which has just ap- 
peared, embraces about a third more matter than those pre- 
viously issued, and constitutes a closely printed book 
nearly as large as a volume of the Messenger. It is de- 
cidedly the best collection of facts in regard to the Abori- 
gines and their history that has been published. The pre- 
sent edition is embellished by a large number of engra- 
vings, most of which are of the best description. 

RAMBLES AND ReveRriss is the name of a new work, 
by our old friend and contributor, Henry T. TuckekMAn, 
on the eve of publication in New York. The first portion 
of it comprises sketches of foreign travel, which appeared 
originally, in the Knickerbocker magazine, from which 
they were very generally copied into the journals ; and the 
remainder consists of Essays, critical and biographical, of 
eminent English Poets, written forthe Literary Messenger, 
These last mentioned have been generally commended by 
the best critics, for the candor and sympathising spirit 
which pervades them; and we doubt not that the entire 
work will be popular throughout the country. 

Lovis FirzceraLp TasistTro, who for several months 
has been engaged in travelling between Washington and 
Texas, is about giving to the public a work to be entitled 





| book. 


Witt1aM L. Stone, has completed a new work entitled 
the Lire, Times anp ExLoqvence or Rep Jacket, and 
it has been published in one splendid octavo volume by 
Wiley and Putnam, of New York. Iw gathering together 
and arranging in formthe materials of the border-history of 
the revolution, Mr. Stone has performed a valuable service 
to the country. Red Jacket, after the death of Brant be- 
came the most distinguished man among the Six Nations. 
He was famous as an orator, and the reader will here find 
his speeches given as they were uttered, with a relation of 
all the incidents and events of the occasions. Those who 
have read the Life of Brant by the same author will find 
this work of equal interest. 

Among the new works published in New York during 
the last month are “ America, Historical, Descriptive and 
Statistical,” by J.S. Buckinenam, Esq. who recently spent 
two or three years in lecturing in this country on Palestine, 
Egypt, etc., and “Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home,” by our fair countrywoman Miss Sedgwick. The 
first is in two large octavo volumes, in the Fiddler and 
Trollope vein, but still worth reading ; and the last is one 
of the most delightful hooks of the season, full of pleasant 
anecdote, gossip and personal adventure. Both are from 
the press of the Harpers. 

Mr. Espy, the celebrated meteorologist, has completed a 
work on his theory, and under the title of “ PHiLosopny 
or StoRsMs,” it has been published by the well known house 
of Little & Brown, of Boston, in one splendid octavo 
volume of nearly six hundred pages. This is unquestiona- 
bly the most important contribution to science yet made 
by any of our countrymen. Of this work we intend to 
take more particular notice in our next number. 

Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, who have recently 
taken the lead of all American Publishers in the intrinsic 
excellence of their works, and the beauty of their editions, 
have just issued, in three splendid octavo volumes, ** THE 
CompLete Works of Lorp Bacon,” edited by Basil 
Montague, Esq.; “ Napizr’s History oF THE PENIN- 
suLA Wak,” one of the most valuable historical works of 
this century, in four large octavo volumes, with numerous 
plates; “Ten THousanp a YEAR,” complete in six vo- 
lumes ; “Law anp Lawyers,” a series of entertaining 
sketches of Legal History and Biography; and “ VaLEN- 
TINE Vox, THE VENTRILOQUIST,” the most amusing novel 
of the summer. It was the edition of the Works of the 
great Lord Bacon, of which that above mentioned is an 
exact reprint, that educed the splendid criticism of Macau- 
ley, published in the Messenger three or four years ago. 

JuvEeNILe Girt Books for 1842. Ina previous number, 
we took occasion to speak of the remarkable neatness and 
excellent character of the juvenile books published by Mr. 
Samuel Colman of New York. His Gift Books for chil- 
dren designed for the ensuing year, are superior in style and 
illustration to those previously published. They consist of 
The Child's Gem, Vol 2nd, for 1842; Child’s Token; An- 
nualette ; Youth’s Keepsake, all beautifully printed, bound 
and illustrated. 

Since our last number was issued, one of the sweetest 
poetesses of the country, Miss Lucy Hooper, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, has gone to her home in Heaven. We 
are glad to learn that her writings will immediately be col- 
lected and published under the auspices of JouN KEEszE, 
Esq., the well known editor of “The Poets of America, 
illustrated by one of her Painters.” The last days of Miss 
Hoorer’s life were devoted to the preparation of a beau- 
tiful souvenir which has since been published by Mr. Riker, 
of New York, under the title of ‘Tue Lapies’ Beox or 
FLOWERS AND Poetry.” 








